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National Sulfindone 
Blue B Conc. 


An Indigo Shade Sulphur Color 


IHE National submits this new product 
yielding indigo shades, as superior to 
any dye of its class that has ever been 


offered in this market 


Your inquiries as to its excep 


erties are invited. 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are pre-eminent in High Speed Production 


Here is an illustration of their usefulness in 


the Textile field. It represents two 48° engine 


driven Tolhurst “Self-Balancing” Extractors 
whizzing piece goods after dyeing. This plant, 
a well-known silk-dyeing factory, has sent us 
seven repeat orders—a definite proof of satis- 


factory service. 


If you are interested in high-speed produc- 
tion, where hydro-extraction plays or should 


play a part, send for particulars. 


Tolhurst “Self-Balancing”’ Extractors are 
constructed with baskets 12” to 72” in diameter 
and are arranged for motor, countershaft or 


engine drive from above or below. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 


TROY, NEW YORK 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Southern Rep.: 
Fred H. White, 
Realty Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Western Rep.: 

John S. Gage, 

8 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco Rep.: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 
Merchants Ex. Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Rep.: 

W. J. Westaway Co., 

Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
400 McGill Bldg., Montreal. 
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NORTHROP 


TRADE-MARK REG U SPAT OFF 


LOOMS | 


ON}WORK THAT CAN BE WOVEN 







WITH ONE SHUTTLE 





SAVE 50 TO 75; PER CENT. 





OF;THE LABOR COST OF 





WEAVING AND PRODUCE 


BETTER GOODS 









HOPEDALE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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The twenty-horse-power induction motor with 
end cap removed showing the self-aligning 
ball bearing. Note that the ball bearings are 
contained within simply constructed bearing 
head brackets with liberal lubricant chambers, 
which are sealed on both sides by end caps. 
These end caps are fitted close to the motor 
shaft and are practically proof against leakage 
of lubricant, as well as the intrusion of moist- 
ure, dust, lint, grit and other foreign substances 
from without. 


in electrical machines— 


tically eliminated. This insures perfect 
rotor alignment almost indefinitely with a 
constant high efficiency air gap for maximum 


The use of ball bearings 


has been a continuous growth and is fast 
coming to be considered vital to the best 
mechanical practice in the design of electri- 


cal machinery. So marked is this fact that 
today the leading manufacturers of electrical 
machinery have a standard line of ball 
bearing motors. 


Self-aligning ball bearings marked SKF 
are particularly adapted for motor uses and 
are so nearly frictionless that wear is prac- 


motor life. And because they are wear-free, 
the bearings run cool and require a mini- 
mum of lubrication and attention. 


The engineering experience of our organiza- 
tion is at your disposal. You are urged to 
submit your bearing problems to us for 
careful and impartial consideration. 


The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 


Supervised at the Request of the Stockholders by 


& F Industries, Inc. 
165 Broadway, New York City 
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Cold drinking 
water, easily 
accessible from 
Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains 
at convenient 
points in your 
mill, club 
rooms, recrea- 
tion halls, cafe- 
terias, etc., not 
only increase 
the = efficiency 
of your em- 
ployees, bu t 
also pay a divi- 
idend wherever 
installed, ow- 
ing to the sav- 
ing over the 
cost of cooling 
water by the 
old ice method. 


A 


~ Drinking Water 


Systems 


UTOMATIC 
EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 








Is it worth while to 
you to Modernize; to 
‘ncrease the Efficien- 
cy of your Employ- 
ees? To save time for 
Production — at the 
same time _ saving 
considerably over 
half the expense of 
your present system 
and eliminating the 
unsanitary features 
and the danger of 
disease so common- 
ly spread by drink- 
ing vessels used 
bv all the workers? 
Clean drinking water, 
properly cooled, and 
maintained at the 
same temperature 
throughout the year 
is indispensable to 
properly care for the 
welfare of your oper- 
atives. It is a recog- 
nized fact that to 
eliminate disease in 
the mill villages, is 
more than a dividend 
ayer. 


An ammonia machine with automatic mercury control is the basis of 
the excellent cooling feature of the Lipman Drinking Water System. 
The mercury control automatically starts the machine, when the temper- 


ature reaches the point above that at which the control is set. 


When 


the proper temperature is gained the machine is automatically stopped 


by the mercury control. 


Everything is automatically operated, and 


no special engineer or mechanic is required to operate and maintain the 
the Lipman Drinking Water System. 


Write for Complete Information. 


Miles Refrigerating Company 


292 PEACHTREE STREET 


t 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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WEAVE SHED 


490 feet long 
210 feet wide 


Warmed, 

Cooled, Venti 

lated and Humidified 
from one Central Station 


Heating, Ventilating and Humidifying 
by Central Station 


We remember the heating business when the 
customer told the contractor how many and 
what size pipes he wanted. He does’nt do 


that now. 


The humidifying business has passed through 
the same phase. With little classified in the 
way of data, one man’s guess was as good as 
another’s. 


Now the approach to an industrial heating 
and humidifying problem (ventilating and 
cooling if you wish), is an engineering study. 
Data is available and classified. What was 


a guess is now a science, 


We try to ascertain what the customer’s 
problem is. Then having several methods 
by which it may be solved we try to select 


the best one. Clients in Liverpool, England; 


Richmond, Virginia; Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Jersey City, N. J.; and Three Rivers, Mass- 
achusetts, have selected Parks-Cramer central 
station equipment—to speak offhand of 


current activities. 


Central station heating, ventilating and hu- 
midifying calls for highly specialized appara- 
tus, skillful engineering—and craftsmanship 


of the highest order. 


This type of equipment costs a lot of money— 
more than some would consider desirable to 
spend. But as in one case, 2.7 yards of cloth 
per loom per day added to production is 
looked upon by the owners as a very satis- 
factory return on central station heating and 


humidifying equipment. 


Send for bulletin No. 322 


| Parks -Cramer Company = 


Lng imeers 


Contractors 


Indus ial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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ADAPTABILITY 


All | < | fabrics may be woven on Stafford automatic 
looms. It makes little difference what the goods may be 
—plain or fancy, coarse or fine, all show substantial sav- 
ing in weaving costs. Cop or bobbin filling can be used 
equally well. 


Stafford looms are now built with either shuttle or bob- 
bin-changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


J. H. Mayes, fF Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd. Paterson Office 
Southern Agent, Canadian Representatives 502 Colt Bldg. 
. Charlotte, N. C, Montreal, Canada Paterson, N. J. 
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A Practical Spooler Tension 


That Works 
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L-V-B Tension Device in New Bedford Mills. 


a V SPOOLER 
- ” TENSION 
Produces Greater Production 


and Better Spinning 


Change from Warp to Filling Wind. Try it out 
at our expense. 


Send 2 filled bobbins and we will forward sample 


tension on approval. 


50% Saving in Waste. Ask for a list of Mills that 


are using L-V-B Tensions. 


Address 


Textile Specialty Company 


P. O. Box 531, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Heavy WEBBING 
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are the Standard for Weaving Solid Woven Belts and 
Asbestos Brake Lining. 


Never was the time more opportune to survey your weaving machinery equip- 
ment and tune it up for high pitch production at the lowest possible cost. 


The time for economical production is here. There is no machinery invest- 
ment you can make which yields so great a return—dollar for dollar—as 


FLETCHER WORKS (Schaum & Uhlinger) Looms. 


These looms are of rigid construction 

Are compact and easily operated 

Are reliable under all conditions 

Are finished with the time, material 
and labor saving devices for which 
this house has been noted since 1850. 


Our engineers are at your call to help you in a survey of your plant. 


PLercnerR Works 


(FORMERLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER) 
Glenwood Avenue, at Second Street, Philadelphia, U.S, A. 


Also Manufacturers of 


FLETCHER HIGH SPEED RIBBON LOOMS FLETCHER ELASTIC WEBBING LOOMS 
FLETCHER COTTON TAPE LOOMS FLETCHER CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS 
FLETCHER MULTICONE CLUTCH 
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LIST of MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and 
is maintaining the highest 
standards of practice in its 
editorial and advertising 
Sér vice. 
Advertising and Selling 
American Architect & 
Architectural Review 
American Blacksmith, 
Auto & Tractor Shop 
American Exporter 
American Funcral 
Director 
American Hatter 
American Machinist 


American Paint Journal 

American Paiat & Oil 
Dealer 

American Printer 

American School Board 
Journal 


Architectural Record 
Automobile Dealer and 
Repairer 
Automo’ ile Journal 
Automotive Industries 
Bakers Helper 
Bakers Weekly 
Boilez: Maker 
Boot and Shoe 
Recorder 
Brick and Clay Record 
Buildings and Building 
Management 
Building Supply News 
Bulletin of Pharmacy 


Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Machinery & 
Manufacturing News 

Canadian Railway & 
Marine Worid 

Candy and Ico Cream 

Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering 

Clothier and Furnisher 

Coal Age 

Coal Trade Journal 

Concrete 

COTTON 


Daily Meta! Trade 

Distribution and 
Warehousing 

Domestic Engineering 

Dry Goods Economist 

Drygoodsman 

Dry Good: Reporter 


Electric Railway 
Journal 
Electrical 
Merchandising 
Electrical Record 
Electrical World 
Embalmers’ Monthly 
Engineering and 
Contracting 
Engineering and 
Mining Journal 
Envineering News- 
Record 
Factory 
Farm Implement News 
Farm Machinery 
Farm Power 
Fira and Water 
Engineering 
Foundry (The) 
Furnitura Journal 
Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan 
Furniture Merchants’ 
Trade Journal 
Garment Weekly 
Gas Age-Record 
Good Furniture Maga- 
zine 
Grand Rapids 
Record 
Haberdasher (The) 
Hardwara Age 
Hardware & Metal 


(The) 


(The) 


Furnituro 








Lower Prices 
through 


Wise Buying 


OT by dickering and bargaining, not through a 
‘buyers’ strike,” not by fanning the fires of ruth- 
less competition—these are but shallow expedi- 

ents without permanent value. 

There is but one way in which prices can be brought 
down to stay down, and in a way which will not kill the 
cow to get the milk—that is by a reduction in the cost 
of making and marketing. 


In both these operations the buyer can play a vital 
part. Ihe best equipped factory cannot operate econom- 
icaliy without a sustained demand for its goods which 
will enable mass production, and it cannot sell econom- 
ically except through mass marketing. 


IT IS to your interest to know that goods are well sold, 
as well as well made. You have to pay the cost of 
selling just as you have to pay for the cost of manufact- 
uring. Think that over. 


And the cost of selling is no small item. In some cases 
it costs more to sell goods than to make them. The seller 
who clings to antiquated, expensive methods of selling 
is no more entitled to your patronage than the one who 
runs an out-of-date factory, because vou have to pay the 
additional costs in either case. 


If the waste is to be squeezed out of selling, the buyer 
cannot escape a share of the responsibility in bringing it 
about. 


THIS means recognizing in a substantial way the efforts 
of those sellers who have adopted modern, economical 
methods of selling, and one of these beyond any question 
is good advertising in good Business Papers. Advertis- 
ing not only cuts the cost of selling, but it increases pro- 
duction volume and lowers manufacturing costs. It stand- 
ardizes quality, and is a guarantee of good faith. 


The sooner buyers begin to put this idea into practice 
in real earnest, the sooner will the benefits be manifest. 





HEADQUARTERS: 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 
220 West 42nd STREET 
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LIST of MEMBERS 
(Continued) 


Heating and Ventilating 
Magazine 

Hida and Leather 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly 

Hotel Review 


Illustrated Milliner 

Implement and Tractor 
Age 

Implement & Tractor 
Trade Journal 

Industrial Arts 
Magazine 

Inland Printer 

Iron Age 

Iron Trado Review 


Lumber 
Lumber Trade Journal 
Lumber World Review 


Manufacturers’ Record 
Manufacturing Jeweler 
Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Age 
Marin? Review 
Millinery Trad«o Review 
Mi'l Supplies 
Mining and Scientific 
Press 
Modern Hospital (The) 
Motor Age 
Motorcycle and 
Bicycle IMustrated 
Moto: Truck 
Motor World 


National Builder 

Nationa! Cleaner & Dyer 

Nationa! Laundry 
Tournal 

National Petroleum 
News 

Nautical Gazetts 

Northwest Commercial 
Bulletin 

Northwestern 


Oil News 
Oil Trade Journal 


Power 

Power Boating 

Power Farm‘ng Dealer 

Power Plant 
Engineering 

Prica Cnrrrent—Grain 
Reporter 

Printers’ Ink 


Druggist 


Railway Age 

Railwav Electrical 
Engineer 

Railway Maintenancs 
Fngineer 

Railway Mechanical 
Fneineer 

Railway Signa! 
Engineer 

Retail Lumberman 

Rock Products 

Rubber Age 


Sanitary & Heating En- 
gineering 

Sho Findings 

Shoe and Leather 
Reporter 

Shoa Retailer 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Hardware & 
Implement Journal 

Sporting Goods Deater 

Starchroom Laundry 
Journal 


Ter and Coff2 
Journal 
Textile World 


Trade 


Welding Engineer 
Wood-Worker (The) 
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Better Lighting Increases Production 17% 


The manager of an important Textile Mill is authority for the following statement 


“The production test on the spinning machines has shown 
an increase of approximately |7 per cent in material turned 
out. The material coming from the machines was weighed , 
under normal conditions for two successive days averaging 
59.4 pounds per hour. Without changing any other factor 
except that of the light, which was raised from 1.5 to 9.0 
foot-candles, the material coming from the machines was 
again weighed for two successive days, the amount turned 
out averaging 70.1 pounds per hour. 


The increase is rather noteworthy, as it was impossible 
to advance the speed of the machines, the only chance for a 
gain in production being in the stimulation the operator ex- 
perienced under the increased lighting, resulting in more 
rapid movements during the periods when hand operations 
were required on the machines.” 

Equally gratifying increased production results are ob- 
tained by better lighting- in weave rooms, winding rooms, 
and other departments of textile mills. 


Cutter Reflectors with Westinghouse Mazda Lamps will do the same for you. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


George Cutter Works, 


South Bend, Indiana. 


Westinghouse 
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SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 


DUSTLESS AND /) , LEAVES STRIPPINGS IN| 

AUTOMATIC Zz a EXCELLENT CONDITION | 
: 
Low Cost of | 
Maintenance 





Economical to 
Operate 


Simple, 
Durable, 


Saves Time and 
Practical |i 


: Control 
: : ats aa = % Ts > i rs ne ~. Always 
ed Be SSN Piss a eres SO Absolute 





Full 
Information 


Sanitary and 
Furnished 


|Efficient 


R W. Davis, South A - i 
ee “CHARLOTTE.N. c. . Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. “—aNVEL Sc 


WHITI N MACHINE WORKS 


STASLISHED 18 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of 


LONG-CHAIN QUILTING 
MACHINES 


for 


Colored, Bleached and 


Mercerized Yarns 


The Use of This Machine Insures: 


First Quality in Production, 
Increased Profits, 

Reduced Labor Costs, 

Savings in Power Consumption, 
Economy in Floor Space. 


Full particulars on request. 


se -NeE b OF ef ber = NEP Ze) -2 eo 


WHITIN SVILLE, MASS., U. S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE Mey CES Mans 
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ALL STEEL 
Loom Beam Heads 


for 
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Replacement of bro- 
ken heads and new 
equipment. 


Absolutely guaran- 
teed unbreakable. 
Will not bend or 
spring in warping or 
in handling. 


Construction is such 
that your cast iron 
head can be dupli- 
cated in detail. 


Patent Pending Patent Pending 


Send us sample of your cast iron head and ask for samples of All Steel to replace. 


All Steel Section Beam Heads are a new 


development. Do not judge them until you : 


AA A 


Hl 


Il 


have tried them out. 


Guaranteed not to bend or spring under the 
pressure of the yarn or in the usual hand- 


ling and transportation. 


Made in all standard sizes. Suitable for 


beaming when so specified. 


Elastic and Non-Elastic Beam, Steel Head- , 
ed Jack Spools, “High Speed” Braider 
Carriers, Braider Bobbins, ““New Process” 


Drop Wires. 


HOA 


Ask for Samples. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
Attleboro, Mass. 
OA A 


ETI 


ie 
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Automatic Terry 
Towel Loom 


The AUTOMATIC 
TERRY TOWEL LOOM 
shown here, is of the Dobby 
type and is used for weaving 
towels with colored borders. 


A large number of these 
looms are running successfully 
with increased production per 
weaver and greatly reduced 
operating costs. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
—WORCESTER, MASS.— 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED—Charlotte, N. C.—Southern Representatives 


American Textile Machinery Corp., 47 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris—Representatives for Continental Europe 





DECREASE COSTS 


THE SCHWARTZ AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC GUIDER 


PATENTED 


Used on all kinds 
and weights of 
cloth. 


Write us for fur- 
ther information. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, 


1 ROWES WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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J» LUNKENHEIMER 


The exacting conditions imposed by the high pressures, high tempera- 
tures, and high superheats of the present-day steam power plant, demand 
the utmost care in valve design and in the selection and fabrication of the 
materials entering into their construction. Lunkenheimer Cast Steel 
Valves fulfill all requirements. 

In design, every individual part has been given most careful considera- 
tion, insuring utmost serviceability of the valve as a whole. 

Lunkenheimer “Valve-Steel”—one of the principal factors to which the 
successful service results of Lunkenheimer Steel Valves may be attributed 
—insures homogeneous structures of high ductility, which structures are 
made possible only by, the Lunkenheimer process,—a process embodying 
the use of the electric furnace for melting and refining and scientific con- 
trol of all other factors. 

The trimmings of Lunkenheimer Cast Steel Valves are made of mate- 
rials especially adapted for high pressures and temperatures—their com- 
position depending upon service conditions. 

The broad scope of the Lunkenheimer line of Cast Steel Valves provides 
a type and size for every service requirement. 

Distributors of Lunkenheimer Products situated in every commercial 


center. 
tHe LUNKENHEIMER ce. 


——s “QUALITY "== 
CURRENT EDITION LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
OF CATALOG BEARS HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
Ness IN THE WORLD 
COPIES PROCURABLE FROM NEW YORK BOSTON 
LUNKENHEIMER cHicaco. CINCINNATI LONDO.4 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST.. NEW yY x 
DISTRIBUTORS <i 7 + 
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When you buy a hundred picker sticks 
do you get a hundred good sticks? 


Southern Bending Company 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
Manufacturers of good Picker Sticks 








: ie 
’ Cotton Card Grinders. 


Will Roy Grinders Be a Good Investment ? 
PROVE IT TO YOURSELF 


If you are in doubt as to whether a Roy Grinder (top view) and one improved Roy-Hardy Steel Roller 
will be a good investment in your mill, it will put Grinder (bottom view) f. o. b. Worcester, Mass. Put 
you under no obligation to take advantage of our these grinders through any test you want to—com- 
trial offer. pare their efficiency with any other grinder on the 

To any reputable mill we will send a sample set market, and if they don’t live up to our claims for 
of two improved Roy-Hardy Screw Traverse Grinders Roy superiority, send them back. 


Write for full details 


B. | S. ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1868 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta Ga. 
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'NCLINED FLANGE 


SPINNING RING 


GROUND to Fight Friction— 
RIGHT in Design— 
EFFECTS Mill Economy— 
INVESTMENT worth while— 


SPINS a strong, high quality yarn— 
TRUE Traveler Track 


The Greist Manufacturing Company 


Precision Manufacturers for 40 Years 
Dept. C, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative : Fall River and New Bedford: New England Representative: 
The G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co. Coldwell Gildard Company Boyd’s Textile Bureau, F. W. Boyd, Mgr. 
Greenville, S. C. 108 Hartwell Street, Fall River, Mass. 339 Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 
Pa 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


Wire 
Heddles 


Cylinder 
Fillets 


Doffer 
Fillets 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, 
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RMORNS POOLE 
<a ..~aem = 


a 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 

Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the finishing of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 


- 


Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 

Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 

“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


Howard Bros.Mig.Co. 


Established 1866 
Worcester, Mass. 


CARD CLOTAING 


Napper Clothing 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hand 
Stripping 
Cards 


Stripper 
Fillets 


Burnisher 


Fillets 


Emery 
Fillets 


Southern Agents 


1126 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Since the advent of mechanical refrigeration as 
a means of producing low temperatures its uses 
have increased until there are very few lines of 
business in which it is not used at the present 
time in some manner or other. 
But this must be done in an efficient, sanitary 
and economical manner. 
“SOUTHERN” ICE AND REFRIGERATING 
MACHINES are efficiently adapted to do this. 
To coo] the different chemicals used in the prep- 
aration of goods in the dye house, finishing 
plant, the most economical and efficient means 
is by installing the refrigerating machine that 
can produce the desired results. 
Many mills have their own dairies, and to cool 
the milk and other dairy products in a sanitary 
manner the proper machine must be used. For 
making ice for the use of the mill employees, 
refrigerating meats, groceries, ete. 
For general cold storage, Ice making, in your 
Hospitals, the use of this machine will prove a 
paving investment. 

Let our representative call on 

vou, and give vou full details. 


Southern Ice Machine Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





The Use of Ice and Refrigerating 
Machines In The Textile Mill— 





Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machines 
















IMPROVED: 



























SIX. TON 
REFRIGERATING CAPACITY 
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MOVING PICTURES 


We Understand Your 


Requirements 


ALL 
P; Booked You A Released one every week 
ee See ve Twelve Fairbanks, eight 


Personally Selected Harts. The newest prod- 
NO uct of these stars. 


Pictures of strife or other objectionable ‘“Go Get Him,” ‘*Broad- 
matter carried in our stock way Buckaroo’’,““A West- 


LET US BOOK YOU! ern Demon, “Hell’s Bor- 
der’ the first four titles 





ACTION WESTERNS 


STARRING 
Neal Hart and 
|S | Wm. (Bill) Fairbanks 


OMIM M<OZ 





Industrial Bookings of Pictures is 
Our Specialty 


NATIONAL EXCHANGES, Inc. 


F | Drop Us a Line for 
a | Quotations 
63 Walton St. R 
ATLANTA - GEORGIA 


Om=OomzoOn 


Southern States Film Co. 
111 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 


SAVINI FILMS, Incorporated ij 





MOVING PICTURE We can serve you with 


ATTRACTIONS 


—THAT WILL— 


PLEASE YOU & PLEASE High Class Comedies 
YOUR PATRONS ere 


Thrilling Western Features 


PICTURES A Big Animal Serial 
THAT WILL FILL YOUR THEATRE 


FILL YOUR POCKETS All we ask is a trial. 


Federated Films of Atlanta 
146 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 


61 WALTON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 


Is Your Name 
Written There? 


ALABAMA 


W. A. Handley Mfg. Co, ; .... Roanoke 
Tallassee Mills : .. Tallassee 


Fairfax Mill werrerr 


Avon Mills ... ew 3 ...e-+-Sylacauga 
Lanett Cotton Miils erecta ts ere 
Indian Head Mills ‘ . Cordova 
Selma Mfg. Co erat ieee P Selma 


Our service to the textile mills is the result of 
years of experience in installing textile theatre equip- 
ment. Our representatives call upon the mills per- 
sonally, lay out the plans, advise on the proper 
equipment required and finally supervise the instal- 
lation and the starting of the theatre. In other 
words, they take the whole problem off from your 
hands and do not turn over the work to you until 
the theatre is operating satisfactorily. 


GEORGIA 


Elm City Cotton M.lls sFete * ..La Grange 
Bibb Mfg. Co. Porterdale 
Roswell Mfg. Co. a Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill ae 

Bibb Mfg. Co, .....+...Columbus 
PK OR. cc cbcewaxevbeencnss New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills . .++ee.+- Manchester 
Milstead Mfg. Co. : .....+Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills .. : Thomaston 
Exposition Cotton Mill . pie Atlanta 
Habersham Mill ...+++..+Habersham 
Trion Company 

Union Point Mfg. Co. ... ...+.,Union Point 
EE SS eres eee LaGrange 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham Hosiery Mills .... Durham 
Pamona Mills ... ; ......Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. ............ Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills Waxhaw 
Rocky Mount Mills . ..Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co ..Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Mills ........ Roxboro 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ... Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills ..........Spray 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Baldwin Cotton Mills .. bi sian canvass stl ck 
Tucapau Mills ...Tucapau 
Ware Shoals Mfg. C ; Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. . Whitmire 
Monaghan Mills ...... nae wee Greenville 
Drayton Mills .... Ar : Spartanburg 
Victor Mills Greer | 
Conestee Mills .... F ere 
Kershaw Cotton Mills $ Kershaw 
Abbeville Cotton Mills J Abbeville 
A Tuni, ’ 195 ae eee Chesnee Mills .... Chesnee 
A Typical Teatile MU Theatre. Union-Buffalo Mills . . Buffalo 


x M s ° Vic r-Monagha Mills Senec 

The textile industry is demanding the best mov- pei et cay aes aia os 
ing pictures for their employees and that is why they Pacolet Mfg. Co. ........... . .Pacolet 
: Aragon Mills . : ......- Rockhill 
regularly specify Graniteville Mfg. Co ; : ... Vancluse 


+ Woodside Cotton Mills ....Greenville 

POWER S Ort Gotten: UMS «oon ccce ce . Anderson 
PROJECTORS ° [ssaqueena Mills ........ Pee .....-Central 

= . Clifton Mfg. Co” .. rere errr. 

That is why more Power’s Projectors are used wei iescsyns ab a ae aia ela ahaa 


Winnsboro Mills . ° oa Winnsboro 


by textile mills in the South than all other projectors sseien ee es ‘Ledean 
combined. 





We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment at our various branches. Your orders for 
supply parts will be filled the same day the order is received. Whatever are your needs for your 
theatre, we can supply them. 

We have a special offer for the Textile Mills. May we present it to you? 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


No. N; N WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President, 
o. Nine Nassau St. THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST., Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA —___s OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Ship in the Wood Box 


—all the products of your Mill 


PRoDuUCcTS of a textile mill are valuable. Easily damaged, 
they need complete protection in storage and in transit. 


Good Wood Boxes are strong and dependable. They insure 
safe delivery of your product to Satisfied Customers. 


Whether your shipments are heavy or light, bulky or com- 
pact, a wood box may be designed to fit your particular need. 


Good Wood Boxes are built by the members of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers. 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1553 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


o Eastern: 
New England: BE 
1013 SCOLLAY BLDG., 433 CALVERT BLDG., 
Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
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Curtis Arr Hotsts and TROLLEYS 
SAVE MAN-POWER 


CURTIS Trolleys are constructed with self-equalizing CURTIS All-Steel Air Hoists, in design and construc- 


steel side frames and large inclined wheels fitted with tion, present the perfected results of 25 years of manu- 


shock-absorbing Flexible Roller Bearings — making facture. They are simple, safe and economical for light 
them easy to start — easy rolling and long lasting. and medium loads. Capacities, 800 to 20,000 Ibs. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
1571 Kienlen Avenue ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Branch Office: 532-R Hudson Terminal, New York City 
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How Jones gave the B 





Mills a 


full Monday Morning Crew 


‘Give me a good man and a half-dozen 
girls and I'll give you a full crew on Mon- 
days,”’ said Jones, the superintendent at 
the B Textile Mills. 

“Ts that all you need to work this mir- 
acle>’’ laughed the General Manager. 

‘‘No,—I want some money but I'll pay 
it back, and with interest.” 

“What's the big idea?” asked the 
G. M. 

“The big idea,” replied Jones, “is a 
Mill Village Laundry—an AMERI- 
CAN Mill Village Laundry, to be cor- 
rect.” 

“T’m going to take the family washing 
out of these peoples’ homes—I’m going 
to give these women a chance to rest o 
Sundays and evenings, and I’m going to 
have them here on the job, bright and 
chipper, every Monday morning, instead 
of steaming away over the old wash-tub 
at home.” 


“Tt sounds good,” admitted the G. M., 
“but who’s going to pay for it?”’ 

“It’s going to pay for itself, and more, 
—and we're going to do the family wash- 
ing at less cost than these women can do 
it themselves, counting their time.” 

“T know that sounds strong, but I’ve 
been looking around—there are a dozen 
American Mill Village Laundries within 
300 miles of this spot which are doing 
that very thing.” 

And Jones got his American Mill Vil- 
lage Laundry. 

That was half a year ago. “If the 
American Mill Village Laundry stopped 
today, I reckon we'd have to stop along 
with it,”” says the enthusiastic G. M. 

And he’s almost right. Have us tell 
you more about the system that puts an 
end to wash-day layoffs. Write us today 
for the full story. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department C, 


VT 
f 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Wii, es 


LEN | LT 


DECEMBER. 





This composite factory group shows the manufacturing plant 
of The American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’s 
largest producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the 
American Mill Village Laundry. The service of this organi- 
zation is sold with every American Mill Village Laundry 
installation. 


1921. 
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When your hands are idle—plant a tree 


O counselled a wise old Scot who had witnessed many saplings reach the 

fullness of mature beauty. Living, a tree adds to the richness of life. 

Fallen, it is privileged to enter into the building of a home, a fine book, an admi- 
rably designed table, or serve as an humble carrier of goods. 


“Only God can make a tree’’—but any man may plant one. More power to 
the reforestation movement, which will make available an increasing supply of 
wood, sorely needed for this and succeeding generations. 


The manufacturers who convert lumber into paper, building material, furni- 
ture, ships, boxes and ten thousand other useful forms recognize The National 
Shawmut Bank as an old established institution which heartily welcomes oppor- 
tunity to be of assistance. ' 


Many great shipments of lumber from the forests of Maine and Canada, as 

well as mahogany, teak, ebony and other imported hard woods, are financed 

through this bank. Where great distances separate the shipper from the re- 
ceiver, Shawmut’s world wide representation insures that all financial transac- Shippers and buy- 
ers of lumber, also 


tions will be under our constant supervision to insure accuracy and speedy lis te gg Boer 


are invited to use 


transmission. Shawmut’ s facilities 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 
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| 1865 Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 1921 


The Atlanta National Bank 


—< 






aaa 8 business men—manutacturers and merchants— 
have since 1865 found the Atlanta National Bank to be in- 


tensely interested in the things that go to make Southern pros- 






peritv—and to have an equal interest in every customer. 






Tih Atlanta National Bank 






























IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 
and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 


Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 


mad If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 
and Surplus any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 
$4,500,000 are at your service. 


Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 
to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 
Savannah Macon Augusta 


“No account too large, none too small”’ 
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Uneven Laps Make Uneven Work 


A foot of finisher lap becomes sev- 
eral miles of yarn, so it ought to be 


as even as possible to start with. 


If the evener belt is slipping, the lap 
will have thin spots in it and you will 
lose a number of laps that don't 
weigh out right. Even those that 


do weigh right will not be uniform, 


4544 Palmer St. 


U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


¢vo 


sEARINGs’ 





but will merely contain a good aver- 
age of thick and thin spots. 


Strom Bearings will overcome this 
trouble by lifting the load that makes 
the evener belt slip. 


Complete installations for your 
apron and evener rolls may be ob- 
tained from the Aldrich Machine 
Works, Greenwood, S. C. 







Chicago, Iil. 
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From Hand Power to 





uke . 


ETT Sie et eR ELL RCE] 
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Write for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 425 
“‘Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives for 
Textile Mills.”” 


ie THE days of the old spinning wheel, hand power turned the wheel that spun the yarn. 

Just as this primitive form of power gave way to steam power, applied by belting, so is 
the latter rapidly making way for the greater efficiency, economy and dependability of 
electric power transmitted through Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives. 














The lessons of the past show that if a manu- that mean a better product at a lower cost 
facturer is to be successful he cannot cling of manufacture. 

to wasteful, obsolete methods, while his The use of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives is 
competitors, wide-awake to the march of not limited to spinning frames, but is suit- 


industrial progress, adopt new methods able for a wide variety of textile mill drives. 
824 










LINK-BELT COMPANY 


























PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York ' . 4210 Woodward Ave. Louisville, Ky. as a Frederick Weh 

Boston 9 306 Elmhurst Bldg. New Orlean eae C. QO. Hina, 504 Ca 

Pitts 820 First Ave., 5 New Orleans Wh x 41 

St. L First and 8 Birmingham, Ala . 8 

Buffs ; E 68 Second St. Mobile, Ala. Turner Supply Co., 8 

Wilkes-B 163 N. Los Angeles St Memphis, Tenn d 

Hun Lindrooth, Shubart & Co, Boston Bldg Menominee, Mich Hamilton M ner 

Cle n Canada Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montrer 
H NEW YORK, 299 Broadway ° . . ° DALLAS, TEXAS ,709 Main 8t. 


LINK-BELT 
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BY INVITATION 





To have continued to successfully pro- 
duce and market 


THE WOS8D LINE 


of Power Transmission Appliances ex- 
clusively since 1857, is in itself an indi- 
cation of the high regard that the 
American Manufacturers have for our 
product and the service that goes with 
it. 




























With our organization, the making of 
Pulleys, Hangers, Couplings, Friction 
Clutches, ete., has become an art of 
which we are justly proud. 


A special line for COTTON MILLS. 











May we be permitted to figure on 
your Transmission requirements? 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, ve 
PENNA. | 
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penny 


$ * 


(pahsnas 


Bi crs Pies atON ex Gusts’: | 
~ Bette fit by rs¢ Serviteras Others do. 
Marse Silent'Ch Run Cebdt- Oil Baths Not Required. 
SE CHAIN ©O, sane ITHACA ONY. 
Mor ngineering « yervicet » Write for Bevkler ; Wssistanee Without Oiteatings. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL GITIES .* 


Factories. 


ACA.N.Y., DETROIT, MICH., LErerive ORTH, ENGLAND: 











ECONOMICAL 


Sovthern Representative 
New England Representative 
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‘‘Clings to Metal’’ 


Does Your Mill Use D-A? 


Thorough tests were made in representative Cotton Mills over a long peri- 
od before D-A was presented to mills with our fuli guarantee. 


Our Southern Representative, Mr. John K. Gewinner, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
specialized on Cotton Mill lubrication and during the past seven months has 
proved what D-A will do, and now over 300 mills in the South alone use 
D-A Lubrieant. His personal service and advice is at vour command. 


MADE FROM THE BEST GRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


D-A is made by using the best grade of Pennsylvania oil and densifying it 
under our special process, without the addition of the ordinary ‘‘fillers’’ or 
‘*hinders,’’? which insures a high grade lubricant with a heat-resisting qual- 
itv and long life not possessed by the average oil. 


NO GREASE, GRAPHITE OR ACID 


Heat, cold, or moisture does not affect its lubricating qualities. Will not. 
thin down and throw off of gears or cams. Gears will not channel it in 
cold weather. Being a 100% mineral lubricant, it will not oxidize or crys- 
tallize and will never leave a hard gummy residue wherever it is used. Be- 
cause of its wonderful affinity for metal, it works itself into every moving 
part and oil hole, no matter how small. It keeps an oily film between movy- 
ing metal parts that decreases friction, wear and power consumption. 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 


Ball Bearings, Chain Drives, Loom Gears and Cams, Foster and Universal 
Winder Cams, Comber Rollers and Cams, Slasher Bearings, Picker Bear- 
; ‘ s 5 

ings and Compound Gears, Pumps, and Elevators. 


Packed in barrels, half barrels, and 50-Ib. cans. 


EFFICIENT SAFE 


D-A Lubricant Company, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


John K. Gewinner, 33 Luckie St., Atlanta, Ga. 
MacNichol-Crosby Co., Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Not bulk alone, but heat units, 
is what the scientific coal buyer 
demands. 


The same problem confronts you 
when you begin to buy white 
space. 


In addition to net paid circulation 
you want to know about where 
the publication circulates; what 
is paid for it; how its readers re- 
gard it; the purchasing power of 
its readers; and its influence. 


Audit BureauCirculation Reports 
give you most of this informa- 
tion in carefully audited figures 
and statements. That is why a 
study of A.B.C. reports pays. 


If you take the Publisher’s State- 
ment, the Auditor’s Report and a 
copy of the publication and 
examine them thoroughly, you'll 
Fe, find that space buying is simpli-+ 
, = fied, because the information 
Smee §=6contained in A.B.C. reports is 
accurate and informative. 


You get a mental picture of the 
publication, its subscribers, and 
the people it serves. 


The safest and sanest test when 
you are thinking of buying white 
space. 


COTTON is a member of the 
A.B.C. We welcome comparison 
of circulation facts. We are glad 
to supply Publishers’ Statements 
or Audit Reports upon request. 
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No man is big enough 
to sing a duet 






OU are in charge of certain machinery. And 
because that’s your job, you know more 
about it than anyone else. But you simply 
cannot know thoroughly ALL the fundamentals 
of EVERY branch of your work—no man can. 









Take the lubrication of that machinery, for in- 
stance. You know that end of it pretty well. 








But can you possibly know it as well as a group 
of men who have spent years in perfecting their e 
knowledge of this highly specialized branch of 

engineering science? And mark you, we say a 

group because “no man can sing a duet.” And so 

when a Texaco Lubrication Engineer makes a 
recommendation as regards the kind or quantity 
of lubricating oil to use, he is not speaking only 
with the authority of his own experience, for 
back of him is the collective experience of a group 
of men who have been testing and observing lub- 
ricants on every type of power unit or machine 
in the country—in fact, all over the world. 




















A Technical Publication Devoted to 
the Selec tion and Use of Lubricants 















So, if you have any lubrication problem—and 
every mill has them once in a while—talk to our 
engineers about the matter. Or write us. 








Most careful attention will be given to any com- 
munication of this nature and we know that we 
can furnish a prompt and satisfactory solution 
to any problem relating to the selection of lubri- 






Are you receiving 










. . . ? 
cants for any purpose. Do not hesitate to call ‘‘Lubrication’’ each month? 
onus. That is what we are here for. sail iat ae ieee saieelal 
magazine in which we print 
articles covering the problems 
re of lubrication as applied to 
And Remember % various industries These ar- 
ticles are based on practical 
THERE Is A Texaco Lusricanr For Every Purpose. yey an taenanted in the 









subject of ‘ubrication 





Clip This Coupon 
ya THE TEXAS COMPANY 


PETROLEUM and its PRODUCTS 
Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
New York Houston Chicago 










Offices in principal cities. 






Kindly put my name on the mailing list for “Lubrication.” 


OE ili othe alae an aa ene enc a nk ocbnioneam Shc earabantigieacinieal 







State 
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SMITH DOOR PROTECTORS 


PATENTED 


Instead of cast iron check plates’ arches and dead plates for your Return 
Tubular Boiler Setting, be sure to replace with 


PROTECTORS 


the boiler through the protectors keeps 


SMITH DOOR 


Circular shape with a sediment cham- 








ber below the dead plate, provided with 
a Blow-off. 

Hollow semi-oval cross section in- 
sures ample flare for easy access to all 
parts of the fire. 


A continuing water circulation from 


the surrounding brickwork cool, the in- 
tense heat of the fire from warping the 
fronts, giving greater comfort in work- 
ing the fire, which allows more careful 
attention. 

A necessity for any return tubular 
boiler, low in price, and easy to install. 


Ask for bulletins on: Horizontal Return Tubular, Vertical, Water 


Tube, Brady Scotch, Boilers, and McDonald Shaking 


Grates 





INTERNATIONAL: ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


NEW YORK 











Southern Representative, 


Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. 


vot A” 


by ROOD, 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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L-ECEMBER, 


safety and 
efficiency 
of the 
power plant 
depends 
upon its 
piping 
equipment. 











Power Plant 
Piping Equipment 


includes valves, pipe fittings 
and steam specialties, made of brass, 
iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, 
in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes 

- designed and constructed in accordance 
with the most approved steam practice. 


SALES OFFICES. WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 
BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI SIOUX CITY SEATTLE 
SPRINGFIELD NEWARK MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS ST. PAUL TACOMA 

HARTFORD RO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 

CAMDEN LITTLE cK FOUNDED BY RAR. T CRANE, 1666 CHICAGO WINONA POCATELLO 


BRIDGEPORT 
BALTIMORE MUSKOGEE ROCKFORD DULUTH SALT LAKE CITY 
ROCHESTER 
WASHINGTON TULSA . OSHKOSH FARGO OGDEN 
SYRACUSE OKLAHOMA CITY 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. GRAND RAPIDS WATERTOWN RENO 
DAVENPORT ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 


BROOKLYN BUFFALO WICHITA CHICAGO 
ALBANY SAVANNAH ST. Louis DES MOINES GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA KANSAS CITY OMAHA BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 
READING KNOXVILLE TERRE HAUTE MANKATO SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 
CRANE. monTREAL. TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, CALGARY. 
LIMITED REGINA, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, LONDON, ENGLAND 














MILL-WHITE 


Distributors 









ATLANTA, GA. 
Cowles & Bleckley 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Dwelle-Kaiser Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 

B. A. Cook Co. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons Co. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster 
Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. 
J. B. Farnum Co. 
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Paints for All Industrial Needs 












‘The Bright Spot 
In the Industrial World” 


CROSS the horizon of the industrial world, 

the Textile Industry looms as the one bright 
spot. 
This encouraging outlook is a sure sign of better bus- 
iness to come for textile manufacturers who plan 
ahead. 
NOW — before your mill is working to its full capacity 

is a good time to paint the walls and ceilings with 

OJACO Mill White. This treatment will lengthen 
daylight working hours. It will be a big aid to the 
greater production you are likely to need in the near 
future. 

Upon request, the nearest OJ ACO distributor 

will gladly send one of his men to explain why 

the interior of your mill should be painted with 

OJACO Mill White. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INc., Providence, R. I. 
Paint Makers 
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‘To Help Industry Progress 


Since the development of the first cotton mills in the 
South by far-sighted manufacturers, the number of 
spindles has grown from nothing to 15,951,076 on 
January 1, 1921. 


This represents a growth of approximately 330% 
in twenty years in the cotton growing states. 


Of this total, approximately 2,013,637 spindles are 
driven by individual motors on each frame. Ap- 
proximately 7,415,000 are operated by group 
drives. The balance is operated by old type me- 


chanical drives. 


The high proportion of individual motor driven spin- 
ning frames in the Southern cotton mills is due to the 
owners’ appreciation of engineering progress. 


_ This careful attention to all engineering advantages 
— is reflected in the higher average output per spindle 
and the greater uniformity of product in modern - 


textile mills. 


This organization has been privileged to assist in 
the developing of many of the features of construc- 
tion and operation which have contributed to the 
progress of the textile incustry in the United States 


J. E. Sirrine & Company 





Engineers 
801 , Insurance Building Greenville 
Dallas, Texas South Carolina 


Write for “Picks to the Minute’’—a book which describes 
further development of modern textile mills. 
Another book which may be of equal interest is ‘Factories 


of the Future” 





along more general lines. 
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PALMER BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


Built at a saving to owner 
of twenty-one per cent of 
estimated cost. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS’ LOS ANGELES PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO PHOENIX LIMA, PERU 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. HAVANA CUBA 
DETROIT VANCOUVER, B. C. TAMPICO, MEXICO 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES aswe.t._as SUBSTRUCTURES 
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Specify— 
Hon Duprin 


Self - Releasing 
Fire Exit Latch- 
es, a8 approved 
by the Under- 
writers’ Labora- 
tories (Inc.) 
of the National 
Board of Fire 
Underwriters: 





Report No. 8. A. 
163; Guide No. 
100-F 24. 


Knitting Mill for Pabst 
Corporation, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. Brockmann, Architect 
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CROWDS 


Crowds are responsible for fire-panics. 

A handful ef people will get out of a burning build- 
ing unharmed, vet the mere cry of ‘‘ Fire’? will often 
start a panic among a crowd. 

The safe way, the sure way, to practically eliminate 
the menace of injury or loss of life from fire-panies is 
to equip all buildings in which large numbers of peo- 
ple are housed with Bon Buprin Self-Releasing Fire 
Exit Latches. 

A touch on the cross bar of these reliable devices in- 
stantly opens the way to safety. 

Let us send you Catalog 12-T, and the new booklet, 
‘*Saving Lives.’’ 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 
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What Does Tupelo Care. 


for the hard knocks which heavy loads and 
heavy shoes impose on a “Tupelo” floor? 


'?? 


“?Nary a care! 


For “Heavy Going” 


cé 


a-wheel”’ or “‘a-foot,’’ Tupelo floors in 
‘Textile Mills, Factories and Warehouses 
seem to actually grow solider and smoother 
as they grow older. Nature has supplied 


TUPELO, the “Hard -Wear” Lumber 


with a closely “knitted”’ or involved grain, 
which accounts for its non-slivering, non- 
splintering and long-wear characteristics. 


For a// the Tupelo facts—please write—and 
you can’t lay a floor quite right until you do. 
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“Among Those Present’? When Test Showed 
Hyatt Bearing Looms Save 23.4% Power 


Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston Me. Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Mr. James E. Coburn, Agent Mr. Wm. H. Chase, Engineer 


Mr. F. I. Hall, Superintendent . 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. : i a Rate, 
Mr. Stevens, Engineer Mr. W. M. Pierce, Engineer 
Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. 
Mr. M. L. Allen 
Mr. L. T. Brown 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, The Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. E. H. Erhard, Supt. 
Mr. E. R. Holmes, Engineer Mr. S. S. Jackson 


Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H. 
Mr. John F. Minnick, Supt. 


By their presence at the test of a Hyatt equipped Draper loom, at the Andros- 
coggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., these mill executives and textile machinery manufac- 
turers gave evidence of their keen interest. 

This test proved that the Hyatt equipped loom tested saved 23.4% of power 
as compared with plain bearing looms operating under identical conditions. 

If you are interested in the details of this test write to us for a complete 


report, without obligation. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New York, N. Y. 
Ea ee de ea es ere ee 
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With the Publishers— 
Let Us Take for Our Text Today 


‘*Industrial Barnacles.’’ 


One of the definitions for a “barnacle” as given by Webster is, “One 
who persistently sticks to another, especially to his hindrance or dis- 
advantage.” 

Unfortunately the industrial world has had a more or less contin 
uous experience with this type of excess baggage for a number of years 
and, like the zoological barnacles that attach themselves to the bottom of 
a ship, they not only reduce the speed and efficiency but if one group 
is scraped off another group quickly replaces it. 

But conditions have changed radically since those 1919-1920 days 
of unlimited work and limited workers. The woods are full of the “yes 
terday-I-was-a-daisy” boys and the barnacle scraper is a reasonably 
busy individual. Therefore, the Editorial Department has been par 
ticularly fortunate in securing Mr. Joseph A. Holland, managing 
director of the Industrial and Mereantile Service, Ine., to discuss this 
question on another page of Corron under the capteon, “Industrial 
Barnacles as Breeders of Discontent.” 

Mr. Holland is one of the pioneers in this line of endeavor, having 
haa fifteen years actual experience with such organizations as the 
General Electric Company, Remington Arms, American Sugar Refining 


Co., ete. He has written and lectured extensively on industrial employ- 





ment and welfare problems and is an accepted authority through the 


JosePH A, HOLLAND. experience obtained in a broad and diversified practice. 


Feed From a Revolving Table. 


Do you remember reading not long ago about the revolving table that Thomas A. Edison fixed up for the eamp 


ing trip—the trip that ineluded President Harding, Henry Ford, H. 8. Firestone and Mr. Edison ? 


) 


This table, as you may recall, had a raised circular platform in the center upon which the food was placed. Whe: 
just gave this re 


ever any of the party wanted a particular food they didn’t have to bother anybody else. They g 
volving platform a little turn which brought the food around to them and they helped themselves. There was all 
the food spread out before them and they didn’t have to take what came in courses—they selected what they want 
ed most. Not a single “Please pass the butter” was necessary. 


Mr. Edison uses the same principle in getting food for thought. He wants to know what the leaders in sciene 
and industry are doing and to keep up with all the developments in those fields—especially those that ean be ap 
plied to his work. So he uses the trade papers as a revolving table. There he has the latest and most important in 
formation spread out before him and ean bring to himself that which appeals to him as good for him to digest. In 
his interview upon his seventy-fourth birthday anniversary he said trade papers were among his favorite reading ma 
terials which he reads Sundays and nights. 

Such a table is especially adapted to building up a healthy cotton manufacturing industry. 
Some are slim because they do not get enough production- in 


Not ey ery concern 


needs the same kind of nourishment to make it thrive. 
creasing ideas. Others are growing weak for lack of proper equipment. Still others are in need of a diet that in 
cludes more marketing studies. Some turn pale at the sight of dyeing problems. Many grow dangerously heavy 


when excessive costs turn into unhealthy business fat. “Therefore the mental food for men in the cotton manufac 


turing field must be carefully chosen for its health-giving qualities. 
Corron confidently invites textile men to sit at its table. Each will find some appetizing article or meaty ad 
vertisement that has an especial appeal and can be easilv assimilated. You will find spread out before you—and 


well prepared for your consumption—plans that have nourished other concerns which were bothered by production, 
marketing, weaving, dyeing, knitting, finishing, equipment, transportation, costs and other problems. 


All you have to do is to look over the spread Corron offers each month and bring around to you that which is 
most appealing. 


It is Easy to Accumulate Knowledge. 


F. Gordon Cobb, the father of the sectional meeting and practical discussion idea, says: “If we mill men could 
fully realize the importance of profiting by the other fellow’s experiences, such magazines as Corron would not only 
be more closely read and studied but would be indexed and retained to build up a library of practical experiences.” 

This isn’t a difficult thing to do and several] methods have been adopted by men interested in collecting and pre 
serving the information published pertaining to their trade. The most complete way is to bind the reading pages 
entire by volumes. However, some prefer to remove what they desire to preserve and index by subjects in a loose 
leaf binder. The Editors will be glad to hear from men who have developed what is for them the most convenient 


system for reference purposes. 








































AMONG COTTON’ READERS 


OE 


a 


17 pated 


R. A. MORGAN, Agent, 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 


SULA 


‘| have been a regular reader of COTTON for 
many years, and have always found it to fill a 
peculiar place in the literature bearing on textile 
subjects. The broad and diversified field is 
well covered and interestingly presented. I am 
proud to know it isa 

Southern paper.”’ 
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But What, As Yet, We Know Not. 





A year ago the business men of the country were ad 
monished to “watch Washington.” A stirring political cam- 
paign had come to an end; a new administration had been 
elected. Apart from the international aspects of the elec- 
tion, the country had been promised that there would be a 
readjustment of the heavy tax burden of the United States. 

Under the stress of war, this tax burden had been piled 
on in uneven masses to bring into the treasury the largest 
possible return. It was the policy of the government to 
raise as much money as could be raised by taxation instead 
of carrying the burden of the war upon the shoulders of 
future generations by the issue of bonds. True enough, 
billions of bonds were issued and their interest payments are 
But to a far greater 


extent than many European countries, the United States 


a part of each year’s outlay now. 


government attempted to raise the war expenditures by 
immediate taxation. 

The result of the heavy tax bills, with their inevitable 
inequalities, proved a serious handicap on the business of 
peace. During war time these differences were wiped out 
by the general pressure for unlimited production and the in- 
flated values that made taxes but a small part of business 
expense, 

The advent of peace ended this. Competition became 
keener, war industries disappeared, foreign rivalry for the 
markets of the world made taxes a vital question in the 
costs of production. 
So the business of the country awaited with anxious 
interest the promised revision of its tax burdens. Now a 
year has passed, and those revisions are not yet in effect. 
The tariff revision, which was to be a corollary to the read- 
justment of internal taxes, has made but little progress in 
the eight months during which the new Congress has been 
Washington. 


many explanations for this, some of 


session at 


them 


‘here are 
political, others economie and still others international. On 
the political side the delay in tax and tariff revision is 
ed at Washington upon a lack of vigorous leadership in 
written by way of criticism 


the two Houses. This is not 


of the It is merely a reflection of the 


Republican party. 
Washington dispatches which have told, during the last ten 

onths, of delay incident to the difficulty of getting the 
members of each House, and then the majority of both 


Houses, to agree on vital questions. With vigorous leader- 


December, Nineteen-Twenty-One 





ship, the overwhelming majority which the Republican party 
has in both Houses, should have been able to operate with 
far greater expedition. Failing in an aggressive leadership 
in either House, the experience of other administrations has 
emphasized the value of a firm leadership in “the White 
House. Presidents Roosevelt and Wilson took matters into 


their own hands at many critical stages. The former did 


fairly autocratic leaders such as 


Mr. Wilson took the reins into his 


so over the heads of 
Aldrich and Cannon. 

hands because the Democratic leadership of both Houses, 
during his administration, was often not sufficiently ag 
gressive to keep the wheels of legislation moving at the 
necessary speed. 

Momentum is necessary in legislative machinery as well 
Onee the wheels are allowed to stop, 
it takes a lot of force to put them into motion again. That 
That is both the 


as everywhere else. 
is where leadership comes in. where 
House of Representatives and the Senate have found their 
difficulties during the present Congress. Again and again 
there has been a slackening of speed, a let-down of mo 
mentum, an apparent listlessness that allowed filibusters 
and even minor obstacles to impede the progress of im- 
portant bills. In some cases there have been months of 
delay which a firm hand could have avoided if it had grasped 
the throttle in time. 

President Harding has been unwilling to take this seri 
ous responsibility. So far as possible he has left to the 
Republican leaders in both Houses the shaping of party pro 
grams and the straightening out of legislative difficulties. 


So far as the membership in both Houses is concerned 
there have been plenty of indications that they would have 
White House. In 


their publie utterances, Representatives and Senators alike, 
‘ 


preferred a little more contro] from the 


+ 


find much satisfaction in proclaiming their independence 


ot executive authority. They like to assert the freedom 


from White House domination; they point with pride to the 
ereat powers which the Constitution has conferred upon 
But they also realize that their records will 


be measured in the end, not by their ind 
White 


tion which the country demands. 


the Congress. 
pendence of the 


House, but by their success in passing the legisla 


However much they may 


protest in public, they are likely to pray in private for 


enough executive guidance to let them return to their eon 


stituents with a record of actual accomplishment. 


The delays which blocked the smooth progress of the 


Internal Revenue bill in both Houses came from a_ host 
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of sources. It was no easy task to write a bill which would 
lighten the heavy loads which the war had imposed upon 
large fortunes and profitable industries. The argument that 
the continuation of such burdens was driving money from 
industrial investment into tax-exempt bonds and that a high 
tax on industry could result only in lessening production 
and therefore decreased employment, fell on many deaf 
ears. 

Even now it is impossible to say whether the final re- 
sults will make possible a normal peace time industrial re- 
habilitation or whether there must still be further revisions 
and newer tax bills before the financial machinery can be 
One thing is still 


said finally to have been readjusted. 


promised; that is that the new year will see another effort 


to put a sales tax into operation in the United States in 
place of the present complicated system of varied internal 
taxes. 

The tariff bill is still in the future. The House measure 
passed early in the fall still reposes in the hands of the 
The fight over the American valuation plan threat- 
of difficulties. But 


has caused most of the delay and will continue to do so, 


Senate. 


ens all kinds the real obstacle which 
is the almost insurmountable difficulty of trying to adjust 


a custonis system to the chaotic conditions of European 
No scheme that has yet been devised can meet 


And if 


perchance some device is discovered that seems for the mo- 


exchange. 


the feverish fluctuations in European currency. 


ment to offer some protection to American industry against 
the competition of a country whose government subsidizes 
its industry and whose exchange rate debases its prices, it 
is quickly discovered that such a measure threatens irre- 
voeable injury to commerce with some other and more 
stable country. 

That is why the country should not be surprised if it 
takes the remaining winter months and even some of the 
months of spring to put a new tariff law upon the statute 
books. Economie conditions throughout the world are but 
little more stable than they have been during the past 
twelve months. The progress towards stability is still most 


questionable. The difficulty of attempting to fit a law to 
all the intricate differences in production costs and exchange 
rates has not been lessened. As a result, it is likely that 
many of the leaders, in both Houses, will prefer to have the 
final passage of a new bill postponed, rather than to take 
a chance on the passage of a bill which the unstable eon- 
world make just as unsatisfactory as 


ditions of the will 


the existing statute. 
A Survey of Current Business. 
Herbert 


how 


One of the first big things considered by 


Hoover after becoming Secretary of Commerce was 


could business be stabilized. He had seen industry after 


industry slip from the high peak of inflation that followed 
the war into the deep sinks of depression that 


1920. 


were so 
noticeable in With his analytic mind he quickly 


realized that if it were possible to outline an accurate 


bird’s-eye picture of the changing conditions in the several 
basic industries of the country and present this picture to 
the business men of America promptly enough, these 
changes could be discounted and industry stabilized. 

With this thought in mind he discussed the proposition 


in detail at his monthly meetings with the National Confer- 


DECEMBER, 1921 
ence of Business Paper Editors and at his conferences wit! 
the representatives of the associations of the basic industries 
involved. These efforts resulted in a preliminary survey 
distributed on June 20th in multigraphed form and contain 
ing index numbers of interest on several industries. 

From this first attempt was evolved the second surve\ 
with a number of improvements in the form of charts and 
increased sources for figures. This publication is ealled the 
“Survey of Current Business” and the third number show- 
ing conditions as of October Ist, 1921, was distributed early 


+ 


in November. It contains several changes in the form of 


the tables and also a number of additional items.  In- 
formation from a number of trade associations are includ 
ed for the first time greatly increasing the value of the 
publication in these lines. It is believed that all such asso- 
ciations will gradually recognize the advantage both to 
themselves and to business in general of having the signifi- 
vant trends of their industries made publie in this man- 
ner. With a proper cooperative spirit from these sources, 
the results will become still more valuable in the surveys 


of the future. 


The most important feature to a manufacturer, outside 
of the detailed tables concerning his own business, is the 
general summary which occupies the first seven pages of 
the current “Survey.” This summary is designed to show 
the trend in important industria] and commercial move- 
ments. The first column shows the year used as a base in 
computing the index numbers. The second column indicates 
the per cent of increase or decrease of the latest available 
The third 


column contains the comparison of the current month with 


index number as compared with the base year. 


the corresponding month of last year. 

In all instances where statistics have been collected over 
a long period, the pre-war year of 1913 has been selected 
as a base, or in some instances the five year average, 1909- 
1913. 


began at a more recent date, a more recent base has neces- 


In other instances, where the gathering of statisties 
sarily been selected. But in each instance the base is given 
and as the comparatives accumulate the picture becomes 
more and more authentie and valuable. 

As a conerete example of one of. the more recent in- 
dustries to accumulate select automobile 


statisties, let us 


tires and accessories. The complete tables are given on 

pages 18 and 19 but the summary shows that with the six 

months average of November, 1920, to April, 1921, as a 

base, the production of pneumatie tires for September had 

increased 111 per cent; solid tires, 61 per cent; and inner 
997 


_——! 


tubes per cent. September also showed an increase in 


domestic shipments as follows: pneumatic tires, 62 per 


cent; solid tires, 37 per cent; and inner tubes, 94 per 


cent. Stocks, on the other hand, in spite of the increased 
production, showed a decrease as follows: pneumatic tires, 
35 per cent; solid tires, 45 per cent; and inner tubes, 30 
per cent. 

Automobile accessories in September, using January, 
1921, as a base, showed an increase in purchases amount- 
ing to 273 per cent, while during the same period accounts 
past due had decreased 46 per cent and notes outstanding 
had decreased 20 per cent. 

The foregoing brief notes give a clear picture of that 
section of the automotive industry and indicate plainly th 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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Industrial Barnacles as Breeders of Discon- 
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abnormal number of strikes, calamities, the many 
that 


The 


eases of between 


dissension and disagreement exist 


unions and the firms who employ its members, (and in 
many cases this dissatisfaction even permeates the labor 
unions themselves), all present to our minds a gruesome 
mental picture that causes even the disinterested person to 
gasp and wonder how long this state of chaos will continue 


When a 


condition of conflict prevails between employers and em- 


and why a happy solution cannot be reached. 


ployees, the direct opposing forces are by no means the 
the 


chants in the community, the public at large, are all inno- 


sufferers in extreme. The non-combatants, the mer 
cent victims of the brunt of battle. 

Are we not going to solve a way to teach our people not 
to be swayed by the arrogant disturber, the person whose 
sole livelihood depends on his tact in causing discord and 
strife to prevail, this person who is so obsessed with his 
ability to persuade by his fluent gift of gab the associates 
and colleagues whom he more often exploits than assists? 
Can we not show our workmen that the dastardly deeds 
committed under the cloak of so-called “peaceful persua- 
sion,’ these very crimes oftimes urged by this same dis- 
turbing element, will only retard the progress of their 
cause, arouse public animosity and dispel any feeling ot 
sympathy that is warranted in some specific cases? 

No sane person will deny but that some strikes were 
justifiable in the past, but we are now becoming modern 


ized. A strike should now become the discarded and obso- 


lete weapon of commercial difficulties and should be put on 
the shelf as an antique. Let us elass it with other antidilu- 
vian methods of torture, for torture it is to all concerned, 
directly or otherwise. 

The universal question is, “How can this change be 


brought about?” 


Let us delve into the problem, disect it, probe it and 


look on both sides of the fence, forgetting for a moment 


Let us have cold, 


our personal opinions and convictions. 
eandid facts from an unprejudiced point of view. First do 
labor unions cause a marked degree of betterment for their 
The 


conditions state that, as a rule, much good has been accompr 


members? learned students of social and economic 
lished toward improving sanitary and working conditions, 
and shortening of hours for employees, particularly women 
and ¢children. Allowing labor unions their full share of 
credit in this respect, we must not lose sight of the facet 
that publie opinion, fostered by the press, clergy and lay- 
men, was the real instrument which caused the enactment of 
such laws, or which changed the viewpoint of many manu- 
facturers to the distinctive benefit of the laboring classes. 
That is what we want; more intelligent understanding, more 
A’ equitable law equalizes and 


And in 


intelligent laws, not strikes. 
promotes competition. Strikes stifle competition. 
most cases where an employer is forced to concede to col- 
lective demands, he simply is accorded the privilege of 
furnishing the funds for the payroll while his bank account 


may last. 


UNITED 
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that SsOme labor 


The question is often asked, “Why is it 


unions seem to retain amiable and harmonious relations 


with the employers of their crafts, while others are con 


stantly wrangling, ever involved in disputes and griev 


ances?” <A thorough investigation and study clearly shows 


us that such unions as are organized with a sineere pul 


pose of promoting the interest of their fellow-workmen, are 


careful to devise and adopt a constitution and set of by 


laws that show a deliberation of cool conservative heads, 


and When said unions adhere to and rigidly enforce the rule 
pertaining to the admittance of the prospective members 
relative to their mechanical equality and efficiency, they will 
will at least 


then have established a standard of skill that 


invite an investigation and perhaps bring about a happy 
solution of any grievance that may arise, if, of course, the 
representatives of the union in question, are legally re- 


sponsible and show a business-like conception of the em- 


ployer’s interests also. 


To confirm these statements, the records of industrial 


statistics show us that an extremely small percentage of 
labor troubles arise from unions condueted on a_ basis 
whereby they confine their membership to those who show 
a marked degree of skill in their particular craft. Since 
that is so, does it not follow that when employees are ‘cor 
ralled and herded together without any attempt whatso 
ever to weed cut the incompetent from the skilled, that the 


employer cannot and should not tolerate or countenance any 


» 


such eondition ? 


It is ridiculous to consider a coliective demand proposed 


by a union that is formulated and conducted in the latter 


manner, a union that is comprised of and includes anybody 
who is so fortunate as to possess the required initiation fee, 


regardless of their qualifications and expevience. It is not 


workman or his en 





deal to either the competent 


a square 


ployers. While the laggard or incompetent workman may 


favor 1s and well he may, il as bet n proved conclusively 


in case after case, that a concession granted on the part of 


any employer to a collective demand coming from this 
source, does more than any other one thing to diminish 
the desire for inereased knowledes rN the inferior work 
man. 

It is indeed poor satisfaction to the mechanic who has 


devoted time and energy toward accumulating trade know] 


edge and skill, to be burdened bythe yoke of carrying the 


inferior workman under his protecting wing, particularly 


as the incompetent is able to command, under union rules, 


a wage-rate that 1s the same as that of his mor experie iced 


Why, then, can we not reach this type of 


colleague. nen 


and show them the folly of sacrificing lucrative and desir 


able positions, and oftimes homes, families, and future, 
simply to foster the slouch, who depends on the gang ele 
This 


of men do not even think for themselves, but simply link 


ment of foree for an easy existence. second class 


their destiny to the tentacles of the organizing octopus, 


that squeezes or relaxes as it so wills. It is a shame that 


more time or money is not tlevoted to education and en- 
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lightenment for this cause, so that real facts may be infused 
into our workers and thus dispel the erroneous impressions 
have been created in their minds by the agitator, who 
ard earned money, (not from his 


hat 
is greatly overpaid with 
own labor, however ). 

It is really sorrowful to note the number of cases where 
the backbone of the jellyfish is displayed in men who are 
subject to the beck and eall of these disruptionists, especial- 
ly at a time when the conscience of these very men dictates 
to them to remain at their work and when, in general, their 
conditions are satisfactory. Usually they are fearful of the 
proverbial lead pipe or black-jack being playfully bounced 
off their heads by the “peaceful pickets,” sometimes known 


as thugs. 


Some of these statements may seem harsh. Perhaps so, 


but they are facts and truth is not always sugar-coated. 
There is no necessity of citing specific instances of dyna- 
miting, murders, and other atrocities that oceur from time 
to time as proof of these statements, as the truth is forcibly 
brought to our minds almost daily by current reports ol 
the press. 

There seems to be an overwhelming sentiment sweeping 
over the country just now to establish and maintain inter- 
national peace forums and conferences. Men and women, 
well known in publie life, are taking a keen interest in 
plans for the prevention of international 


Why then, don’t these same 


consummating 
strife and all its horrors. 
people open their eyes to the industrial wars that are exist- 
ing in our own country? Why don’t they gather statistics 
that will show the loss of life, the millions of dollars in lost 
wages, the complete stagnation of many industries that is 
caused by this putrid condition of industrial affairs. 

Why not link our moral and financial efforts together in 
a huge educational campaign. “et us up-lift our workers 
and tear off the blinders that have been placed before their 
eyes by the oratory and superfluous literature of the peace 
disturbers. Let us inculcate in them a positive feeling that 
all employers are not of an avaricious and grinding temper- 
ament. Let us dissolve the religion of hatred and malice 
that is being spread broadcast by the apostles of anarchy. 

Right here, let me emphasize the fact that this proposed 
education should not be confined to the working elass alone, 
as there is plenty of room for the broadening of the minds 
of the employers, some of whom are prone to be negligent 


and disinterested in the and betterment of those 


progress 


in their employ. 
firms and, 1 am glad to add, some 


Some individual 


wakine up from a dormant state, 


communities seem to be 
and are striving to do some concrete things that will estab- 


1 
lish pertect accord pe 


tween employers and employees, Why 


make the movement universa By doing this, we can 


he enroni dissenter to adopt an honest vocation or 


cease to exist, and at the same time shame the grasping, 


onev-mad emplover into followine the footsteps of the 


employer, the one who cherishes 


: 
na square 
respect utitudes, 


e out of r solemn shell, Reverend Sir, who would 
ry Res 
hOCK, 


Mr. Legislator, DV 


food, Al n ruet vour 


doing 


; ; . 


under the ght, you, 
> Share. 


loosen your purse strings, Kind Philanthropist, and 


ie blessing of all humanity. 
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Take up this subject, you, Mr. Lecturer. It is real 
meat to chew on. 

Look around, you, Mr. Employer. Do your part. 

And you, Mr. Labor Man, if you are sincere, now show 
it. Follow the parade. 

Let all organizations of capital and labor sprinkle the 
seed in fertile ground that the fruit therefrom may be mani- 


fold. 


——— 7 —_—. ~ 


A Survey of Current Business. 
(Continued from page 72.) 
method adopted in the “Survey” to present a summary of 
clear, concise facts. 

An alphabetical index has now been added at the end 
of the “Survey” which will materially assist in its useful- 
ness. 

The “Survey” is not intended to predict the future, but 
to present the current trend of industrial movements with 
such comparatives with the past as may be possible from 
With before him, the 


business man 


available records. these facts set 


manufacturer and make his own pre- 


dictions as the trends presented may apply to his own par- 


may 


ticular business. 

The monthly “Survey of Current Business” is compiled 
by the Bureau of Census, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
and the Standards, all of 
which are a part of Secretary Hoover’s Department of 


mestie Commerce, Bureau of 


Commerce. The subscription price is $1.00 a year and re- 
mittances should be made only to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., by postal money order, ex- 
press order, or New York draft. 


A New Book on Bleaching. 


A new book containing a discussion of the important 
researches that have been reported during the period 1908 
to 1920 and which bear on the bleaching industry with ref- 
erence to the various constituents of textile fibers, ete., 


has just been published. Its title is “Bleaching,” and the 


author is §. H. Higgins, M.Se., a well known English writer 
on bleaching subjects, who is head of the research depart- 
ment of the Bleachers’ Association, Ltd., of England. 

The author explains that, in this work, it is not his pur- 
pose to attempt to give a complete account of the subject 


of bleaching; that any such attempt would end in failure. 


He says that this book is written for the practical man 


familiar with the subject, who has other books on bleaching, 


to which this work is intended to be a supplement. In a 


practical and theoretical manner, this book, the work of 


ie more prominent authorities in the industry, pre- 
resume of the developments along research lines in 


lustry during the period mentioned, presenting a 


record of work as a basis for the further extension of re- 


search work in the industry. 


The Book Department of Corron will be glad to secure 


copies of this volume for any readers desiring them, or 


copies may be secured direct from the publishers, Long- 


mans, Green & Co., Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New 
York City. 


The price is $3.75 a copy. 
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Six Definite Things That Workers Want 
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2. A Hearing Higher Up. 


management ot a large 


Looking ahead last summer, the 


eastern factory saw that, within six weeks, there must be 
a reduction of the work force. Ten per cent o its en 
plovees would have to be laid ot! mavbe twenty. Sal Ss 
wert lling, products accumulating in storage stead ol 
voing to eustomers, and in borrowing money to continue 
production, the company had about reached the limit. 


Hard necessity, and bad news for many a 
but a common enough story these times. 
That factory is operated on John Leitech’s plan of In- 


dustrial Democracy. It has a “cabinet” made up of its 


executive officers, a “senate” composed of managers and 
foremen, and a “house of representatives” elected by en 
plovec s, one delegate to each thirty or forty people, 

A mass meeting of employees was called together, and 


the president laid the situation before them. There could 


he no difference of opinion about the grim necessity for 


laving 


‘You 


off some employees. 
have to tell us that business is bad,” said 


“We read the newspapers, 


don’t 


one employee-spokesman. and 


know what’s going on. 
“Well, then, we want you to advise the management in 

making this reduction,” replied the president. “Tell us 

who you think ought to be laid off.” 

Every worker in that plant has a personal efficiency 

Under the system, each employee has access to his 

Class 


rating. 
own rating ecard, and knows exactly where he stands. 
A employees are the leaders in production, standing highest 
in quantity and quality of work, as well as in adaptability 

they understand working methods in more than one de- 
can be shifted if necessary, and are capable of 
Class B employees 


partment, 
taking responsibility and supervision. 
stand high in output and quality, but are less adaptable, 
being familiar chiefly with one task or department. Class C 
comprises all the employees who have failed to fully meas 
ure up to the standards and opportunities in a single de- 
partment, sometimes lacking ambition, again conspicuous 
for careless work or slacking, end generally indifferent to 
improving their ratings. 

“Now, let us consider making the eut in Class A,” con- 


tinued the speaker. “Largely upon the efficiency of A em- 
ployees we have been able to turn out quality goods, main, 


The A fel- 


there, 


tain sales so far, and keep the plant running. 
lows earn the highest wages. If we make the cut 
not so many of them will have to be dropped to balance 
And they stand the best chance of finding 
More of the B employees would have 
to go, but not as many as C The C 
would find it hardest to get new jobs outside. 
either A or B, however, the quality of our product might 
fall, and that would mean decreased sales, and probably 
further lay-offs later on if business doesn’t improve. All 
those in favor of dropping A employees will vote by ris- 


our payroll. 
new jobs elsewhere. 
employees. employees 


If we cut 


ing.” 
Not a single employee rose. 


Nor did anyone favor 
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dropping elass B workers. Wher e vote was taken 


emplovees were in favor « 


Class C, three-fourths of thy 


“That is the way we voted the cabinet,’ announees 
the president, “and we are glad to see that you take ‘ 
same view, after considering a a es the probler 
But in the cabinet we voted unanimously. Does the minor 
ity here want to register its vote for some other plan?’ 
Not a single employee rose or made a suggestior 

More and more, employees are being given a voie 
the employer's policie tha ettect t emselves. Hardly a 
week goes by without an announcement that some lare¢ 
corporation has adopted such a scheme employee repr 


“industrial democracy.” Conservative busine 


sentation or 


men are a little apprehensive about 


ine it as an unealled for and radical concession which may 


ultimately lead to a demand for employee representation in 


management-labbr interests on the board of directors, 


The most famous plan of the kind is that devised by 


John Leitch, which is patterned on our democratie systen 


of government, and is designed to restore the man-to-man 


when business conditions were smaller. 
Mr. 


Noticing one of 


relation that existed 


As his ideal of this relation, Leitch tells a story ot 


Phil D. Armour. 
the mire of the old stoekyards with leaky boots and thin 


his employees out 1 


coat, he gave him money to buy a warm, dry outfit, saying 
that he couldn’t afford to have him get sick. That was 
autoeratie business, with the personal relation. Business 


continued to be autocratic in management when it outgrew 
the personal relation, and the best remedy for the evils 


Under his 


plan, the executives of a business form a eabinet, the de- 


of autocracy is democracy, Leitch maintains. 


partment heads and foreman a senate, and employees elect 


a house of representatives. The senate and house of repre- 
sentatives meet weekly. Any employee who has a sugges 
tion, grievance or complaint brings it to the representative 
elected from his department, and it comes before the house. 
Matters affecting working conditions, hours, wages and the 


like are formulated in bills, hearings are held, and they 


become law or are rejected after debate, modification and 
vote. 

At first sight, it might appear as though such concessions 
into a debating, 


> 
But 


experience with the Leitch plan in thirty or more diversified 


} > + 
DV management would turn an organization 


fault-finding, time-wasting, interfering rabble. actual 


business organizations shows that it brings grievances to 
efh- 


light, 
ciency, lowers production costs and improves quality. In- 
for labor organi- 


corrects them, decreases soldiering, increases 


cidentally, there seems to be no place 
zations in a business where such a plan is in operation, and 
thus far there has never been a strike in such a plant. 
One of the key men in every organization, with broad 
possibilities for making trouble as well as avoiding it, is 
the soldiering or 
carelessness by workmen, can be light 
such a plan, investigated publicly, and corrected. 


foremen, and 


foreman. Injustice by 


brought to under 
One or 


two investigations of that sort make foremen and workers 


aware that nothing can be hidden or “put over.” The fore- 





















































































































man becomes a leader instead of a boss, and his subordi- 
nates work under him in a new spirit. 

Employers suddenly find themselves closer to employ- 
ees, looking through their eves at conditions that had been 
hidden from them, while employees get broad views of 
the problems with which the management deals. Yet if 
an employee democracy were to pass a bill inereasing wages 
or shortening hours to an unreasonable extent, or go be- 
yond lines of conservative management in any other way, 
the cabinet has power to veto a result under this plan. That 
working people are generally reasonable, even conservative, 
is shown in the striking fact that it has never been neces- 
sary to use this veto power. Employees find themselves 
closer to management, facing executive problems, and seek- 
ing solutions in their own work. Probably the most typical 
illustration of this is found in voluntary teamwork to elim- 
inate waste and losses. 

A story of the kind constantly cropping up was found 
recently in a New England textile plant. Some inspectors 


discovered a lot of stockings which had become slightly 
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soiled, and were classable as “seconds.” Peeling off thei 
coats and rolling up their sleeves, they got busy and washed 
the whole lot, turning them into “firsts.” 

The worker wants a hearing because he has something 
to say—a complaint to be taken up or a suggestion of pos- 
sible value. If no channels are provided for giving him a 
hearing, he can do one of two things—try to reach the 
management through an organization which will usually be 
hostile, or silently quit and find a job elsewhere. If he 
is given a hearing, and facilities for reaching people higher 
up at any time, it is not he alone who profits, but manage- 
ment as well. For again and again it has been demon- 
strated that what the worker has to say about things that 
affect himself is something that management can seldom 
afford to be ignorant about. The gain may be great te 
the fellow who wants to be heard. It will be greater to the 
fellow who listens. 

(This is the second of a series of six articles by Mr. 


Collins. Others will appear later. | 


National Association Convenes at Boston 


The semi-annual meetine of the National Association 
of Cotton ‘Manufacturers was held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel on Wednesday and Thursday, November 2nd and 
3rd, coincident with the International Textile Exposition. 
The attendance was numerous and the program was made 
up of subjects both timely and interesting. As usual at 
the Fall meetings, some time was given over to social fune- 
tions and sports which were thoroughly enjoyed. 

The First Session 

was called to order by President Lowe in one of the ball 
rooms of the hotel at 2:30 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. 
After the reading of the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer came the formal reports of the standing committees. 
The amendment to the constitution and by-laws providing 
for technical members and junior technical members was 
then taken up for discussion and adopted unanimously. 

President Lowe then introduced Walter Camp, president 
of the American Valuation Association, as the first speaker, 
thus giving Mr. Camp an opportunity to present his views 
on the importance of American valuations as the basis of 
our forthcoming tariff legislation. 

The next speaker on the program was Edward T. Piek- 
ard, chief of the Textile Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestie Commerce, who ealled attention to what 
has been done by Secretary Hoover to interest 

Business in Government. 

He outlined the changes that had been inaugurated in 
the Department of Commerce until it is now the great 
business arm of the Government. He assured those pres- 
ent that business men may now come to Washington with 
the knowledge that they would find some one at their dis- 
posal who understands the individual] problems of each 
group. 

Mr. Pickard then outlined the functions of the Tex- 
tile Division and the general activities of the bureau as 
a whole, incidentally calling attention to the condition of 
the American textile industry as compared with the same 
industry abroad. 

Speaking of German competition, Mr. Pickard pointed 


out that while in certain of their manufactures which do not 
require imported raw materials to any considerable extent 
they may, for a time, be able to put out goods at very low 
prices, there was no eall for the fear that had been voiced 
in some quarters. 

The speaker closed with some brief references to the 
conditions obtaining in Great Britain and France and some 
comments on the developments in our own export trade. 

Following Mr. Pickard’s address was a talk by F. R. 
McGowan, chief of the Textile Section of the Bureau of 
Standards, on the 

Standardization of Textiles. 

Mr. McGowan began by outlining the history and pur- 
poses of the bureau and especially of the Textile Section. 
He pointed out that standardization was of four types 
quality, measurements, performance, and of a variety of 
constants. He emphasized the need of cooperation on the 
part of all concerned and outlined the efforts of the organ- 
ization to standardize cotton duck specifications so that the 
demands of the purchasing agents of the several government 
departments would be recognized as commercial and _ not 
special specifications by the manufacturers, who would then 
be able to fill such orders from stock, giving quicker de- 
livery at a lower cost. 

Taking up the testing work of the section more in 
detail, Mr. MeGowan told of some of the crimp tests now 
being carried on in reference to tire fabrics, for example, 
which indicated definite reasons why a cord tire should last 
longer than a fabrie tire. Continuing further, he said, 
“We find that some of the theories and practice of the 
present day in regard to certain properties of a single yarn 
as against a two-ply yarn are misleading and in some cases 
incorrect. Comparing a 10s single soft and hard twisted 
and a two-ply 20s soft and hard twisted, we find from our 
tear test, using four yarns of similar count, that the 10- 
ply hard twisted gives a greater tear resistance for the 
same construction and conditions than is usually expected 
in two-ply yarns. Using the same yarns and the same 


construction with a large amount of crimp and a small 
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amount of crimp, the incipient failure test at 95 per cent 


of the breaking load shows tentatively that a fabrie with 
the small amount of crimp gives greater serviceability thar 
a fabrie with the large amount of crimp. This fact is now 


being considered in the development of balloon fabries. 
We find in balloon fabries that we aave an unbalanced pro- 
We find that 


requirements of balloon fabrics are that both sets of threads 


portion of crimp in the warp and filling. 


should carry an equal load in order that the weight of the 


balloon covering may be reduced. In actual service the 


present fabrics, as in most unbalanced fabries, have one 
set of threads doing most of the work and in some cases 
all of the work; and the fabrie is only as strong as that 
direction in which the lesser amount of strength can be 
found, considering that the yarns in warp and filling are 
instance where scientific research will 
although in the 


equal. This is an 
result in a large improvement and saving, 
beginning of the experiment we did not know just what we 
were striving for or that we were going to deal with sueh 
a fabrie as balloon fabric.” 

Mr. MeGowan then discussed the classification of textile 
materials, finally going into the laboratory phase of stand- 
ardization, ineluding the preparation of specifications and 
the allowable tolerances, and concluding with an enumera- 
tion of the chief functions of standardization. 

President Lowe then introduced James Sinclair, chair- 
the association committee on 


Production Costs 


man of 


the meeting and ealled as the next 


Fall 


methods and some of the discussion thereon 


who took charge of 


speaker Ralph E. Loper of River, whose address on 


cost will be 
found on another page of this number. 

The final speaker at this session was Robert FE. Naum- 
burg, M. E., of the Saco-Lowell Shops, who discussed the 
evolution of the spooler tension device, his paper being 
illustrated with lantern slides. 

The Second Session 
was a’ social event held on Wednesday evening in the ball- 
room at the Copley Plaza in honor of the ladies. It began 
with a concert at 9:00 o’eloeck by a quartette from the 
This was followed by an 
Charles H. 


First Baptist Chureh of Boston. 
informal dinner dance under the direction of 
Ely, chairman of the Committee on Entertainment. Tables 
were spread along the sides of the room, the center being 
reserved for dancing. 
The Third Session 

was presided over by President Lowe and resumed its de- 
liberations at 10:00 o’clock on Thursday morning. The re- 
port of the resolutions committee was read and adopted, 
and as there was no further business the meeting was turn- 
ed over to Chairman F. W. Reynolds of the committee on 
research. 

Addresses were made by Robert Amory of Boston who 
spoke on “Research in This Country,” and by F. S. Blaneh- 
ard of Boston who told of “British Research and the Pro- 
posed International Cotton Research Committee.” 
sancroft of the National Assoeia- 
tion of This 


association favors the formation of a bureau of research to 


A letter from Joln 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics was then read. 


be supported jointly by the several associations. H. E. 
Howe of the National Research Council also spoke briefly 
in favor of the movement. 
Following this discussion came some short talks on the 
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Bullard, 


13 countries 


foreign industrial situation by W. Irvine the 


treasurer of the Association, who had visited 
while abroad; Albert Greene Duncan, who was a delegate 
World Cotton Edwin H. Marble, ot 
& Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 


conference; and Sidney B. Paine of 


to the Conterenee ; 


Curtis also a 
delegate to thy the 
General Electrie Company. 
Thursday afternoon those who desired played golf at 
the Belmont Spring Country Club. 
The Banquet 


which constituted the fourth session of the association, was 


held in the ball room of the hotel at 7:30 o’eloek on Thurs- 





PRESIDENT RUSSELL B. LOWE. 


day night, and was well attended. President Lowe pre 


sided and before presenting James A. Campbell, president 


éf the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., of Youngstown, 


Ohio, the speaker of the evening, he presented his semi 

annual address, speaking in part as follows: 
President’s Address. 

industry 


Since our spring meeting our has traveled 


" 


the path of other lines of industry, through deflation, un- 


certainty, worry and loss, and progress to better times 


has been slow. In April we were hopeful of a speedy elear- 
ing up of our legislative problems, taxation, the tariff, and 
other business uncertainties. 

Unfortunately, these problems are still before the busi- 
ness man, and Congress takes its time in carrying out the 
program of the Administration. This country is not de 


pendent on other countries for prosperity, and constructive 
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relieve 





legislative work last summer would have greatly 
unemployment this winter. 


The foreign situations bring in so many new angles to 


the tariff question, that the representatives elected on 4 
protective tariff platform seem unable to carry into eftect 


their promises. England’s Safeguarding of Industries Act 


went into et feet October ] and is a tariff for industries 


needing it. In the meantime, more cotton goods are com- 


ing in, and to that extent our labor and mills are idle. 


Employment is greatest in those countries where wages 


are low, and unemployment the most where labor is highly 


paid. “The United States shows the largest number of un- 


employed and Germany the least. France and Belgium 


with their lower wages are better employed than England. 
England exports three-fourths of its cotton goods to India, 
China, Africa and the poorer countries. These countries 
have had all t ey could do to feed themselves. Cotton goods 


This has closed 


have been so high that they could not buy. 

the English mills and caused great unemployment. Busi- 
ness will not be normal until these countries are buying 
freely. In the meantime, the finest market in the world is 


the United States, and all the European countries would 
like to get it. 
The United States has large debts and big expenses. 


Therefore, we must run our industries and employ our 


American labor, in order that business may pay these 


debts by taxes. This can only be done by a tariff which 
for the American 
debts if 


give employment before anything else to 


market 
the 


will protect the United States 


laborer and manufacturer. Cancel need be, 


but American 
labor. 

The railroads, according to statements printed recently, 
This 


The purehas- 


have capital invested of sixteen billion. compares 
with twenty-two billion in manufacturing. 
ing power of the railroads, which may be estimated at forty 
per cent of the total, has been restricted for such a long 
period that it has been a large factor in holding up normal 
business. If the railroads become purchasers in the near 
future, they will help materially to start business, 

Foreign rates are too high, caused principally by the 
labor costs. The rates cannot come down 


high railroad 


until labor does. It would undoubtedly be a benefit to the 
economic situation if railroad income was increased to a 
point where they became purchasers, and gave employment 
to the machine shops and steel mills now awaiting orders. 
Purchasing power is the method by which business will re 
turn to normal. 

The supply of raw cotton is a serious matter. It is 
estimated that over two hundred million dollars worth of 
cotton was destroyed by the boll weevil. The boll weevil, 
contrary to expectations, on which it was figured that after 
an area was attacked it would not be again attacked, is 
now prevalent from Texas to the northern boundary of the 
cotton belt, and is about as bad in one place as in another. 

The 
world were operating, would not be sufficient to keep them 


present cotton crop, if all the spindles in the 
going until the next crop, and a serious feature is that 
there is a possibility that the crop may be even smaller in 
future years, because of the boll weevil. It can be easily 
seen that a crop disaster would be a serious thing for the 
The National Council 
is working on plans which we are hopeful may be of some 


cotton manufacturer and employees. 


benefit in finding a method of eradicating the boll weevil. 
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The whole textile industry faces too much uncertainty 
in regard to the purchase of cotton. The price fluctuates 
to such an extent that the manufacturer cannot plan his 
work, nor can the garment manufacturer be certain of any 
price on which to base his product. There are few indus 
tries, if in which such a speculative feature is pres 
ent. 

On the 


ultimate consumer must not be surprised if cotton prices 


any, 
present condition of cotton, the buyer and the 
are higher. This is contrary to the statement of most stu 
dents, who say that every commodity must be lower during 
the coming year, but the condition of the cotton crop makes 
the opposite necessary, and we manufacturers can only hope 
that the consuming public will recognize this exception 


the general line of prices. 


Looking into the future, the gener] opinion is that 
the cotton industry is headed for prosperity with a short 
age of production when demand becomes normal. ‘The 
forty-eight hour week meant a curtailment of twelve pei 


cent. This, with the curtailment in production, means a 


enormous shortage of goods. The whole economic situation 


is improving. The textile industry will improve as fast 
or faster than the majority of industries. 
and 


Business sentiment is improving steadily. Copper 


oil have advanced. Railroad conditions, measured by earn 
ings and car loadings, are better. Unemployment has di 
Liberty bonds are up seven 

The Federal 
Reserve System is steadily rising, and the discount rates are 


All of 


good signs, and they point to but one conclusion, which is 


creased. Money is easier. per 


cent from their low point. reserve of the 


at five per cent in our districts. these things are 


full time and good business. Some economie fallacies are 
still to be found, such as the curtailment of production in 
order to maintain high prices, but small production is not 


constructive, and does not increase wealth. 


Hope, which would place the economic condition of the 
world years in advance if it materializes successfully, exists 
It is exemplified in the Congress for 


in large measure. 


Limitation of Armament meeting in Washington in a few 
days. If this can be earried out, the nations of Europe, 
who are struggling under such economie difficulties, can 
easily pay their debts. Our own debts would be paid, and 
taxes made lighter. This promises to be one of the events 
in the economic world’s history of the present and future, 
and let us hope that it accomplishes the purpose that Pres- 
ident Harding wishes for. 

which J] 


and a feeling that the textile industry will steadily improve, 


The note would leave is one of hopefulness 
and will emerge from its difficulties as quickly and with as 
little loss to its capital investment and as little unemploy- 
ment for its labor as any leading industry. 

At the conclusion of his remarks President Lowe then 
introduced Mr. Campbell who spoke on 

Transportation. 

His remarks follow in part: 

While transportation by rail is of great importance in 
every section of the country, it affects some sections and 
some industries more than others, and manufacturers whose 
products are lighter in weight and whose shipments are 
smaller in volume and greater in value per ton, may not 
have given it the same attention as those whose tonnages 
are larger, and whose interests are more vitally affected. 


In the steel industry, the mining industry, and especially 
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the farming industry, tonnages handled by rail are enor- 
mous, and practically all shipments must be made over the 
railroads. In the New England states, where the textile in- 
dustry predominates, and transportation by water is avail- 
able, especially for fuel and raw materials, the question of 
railroad freight rates is not likely to occupy the public 
mind so insistently as in other parts of the country. 

In spite of the fact that the textile industry and the 
factories of New England generally may make less demands 
upon rail transportation than are made by agriculture, 
mining or the manufacture of steel, efficient and economical 
operation of the railroads is of great importance to your 
section. Without this, general prosperity will be impossible 
under ordinary conditions, and your markets will be cur- 
tailed by the inability of the public to purchase your prod- 
ucts. For this reason you will be interested in the facts 
concerning the present railroad situation. 

Mr. Campbell then sketehed the history of the railroad 
situation from the time of the formation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission down to the time the railroads were 
taken over by the Government and the establishing of the 


“National 


roads. 


Agreements” by the Director General of Rail- 

Immediately following this action by the Director Gen- 
eral, the men in the shops, those employed in maintenance 
of way, the clerical forces, and other employees previously 
unorganized were formed into unions under a department 
of the American Federation of Labor, many new ¢lassifi 
cations being created and the line sharply drawn as to work 
to be performed by members of any of the shop eratts. 
The piece-work system was abolished, and the eight-hour 
day, with time and one-half for overtime, was established 
in every department, without regard to the cost or incon 
Many other vexatious and expensive 


venience involved. 
rules were enforced, all of which served to increase the 


wages and decrease the efficiency of workmen. 
One of the results of this action by the Director Gen- 
the deficit of 


dollars accumulated under government operation, which the 


eral of Railroads was more than a_ billion 
government, or rather the people of this country, will have 
to pay. Further, many of the railroads complain that their 
properties were returned to them, at the end of the period 
of government control, in very bad condition, with tracks, 
rolling stock and other equipment in need of repair. It 
should be borne in mind that, during the period of govern- 
ment control, freight rates were advanced twice, the first 
advance being 15 per cent and the second 25 per cent. It 
is interesting to note, also, that during this period the ex- 
pense of operating the railroads rose to 119 per cent of 
their revenues. 

The railroads were operated under government control 
for twenty-three months and were returned to their owners 
by an Act, known as the Transportation Act, approved 
February 28, 1920. This Act provided for the 
of government control on March 31, 1920. It 


vided that in the future all disputes between employees 


cessation 
also pro- 
and management should be referred to the Railroad Labor 
Board, a new governmental agency created by the Act and 
endowed with some of the functions of a court in such dis- 
The 
change in rates of fare, freight rates, or practices affect- 


putes. Transportation Act also provided that no 


ing the transportation of freight should be made before 
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September 1, 1920, and that no changes in transportation 
without the 


Pro- 


railroads for a 


charges should be made after the latter date 


approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Vision was also made for funding by the 


period of ten years their indebtedness to the government 


for capital expenditures, and for the adjustment of indebt- 
edness on the part of the government to the carriers arising 


out of heen 


Federal operation, neither of which has yet 
done. The Railroad Labor Board, while empowered to ad- 
just disputes between railroads and their employees, was 
given no authority to enforce its decision or to fix wages 
independently of such disputes. Neither the railroads nor 


the employees have obeved the orders of the Labor Board, 


and the recent abortive strike moveme was in defiance 
of one of its rulings. 

This is, in brief, the history of events which have led up 
to the present situation. It is the story of our first large 


experiment in what was equivalent to government owner- 





MESERVE. 


H, C 


SECRETARY 


ship of the railroads, and serves to emphasize President 
Harding’s observation that what we need is less government 
eovernment, 

Manufactures at the 


Washington I ad 


in business and more business in 


As a member of the Committee on 


recent Unemployment Conference in 
vocated the repeal of the Adamson Law and the transfer to 
Commission of the functions of 


the Interstate Commerce 


the Railroad Labor Board. My revson for doing this was 
a conviction that until our railroads are allowed to conduct 
their business without legislative interference between them 
and their employees, they cannot reduce their costs and 
With present 


freight rates, prices will remain higher than the publie is 


reasonable freight rates will be impossible. 


willing or able to pay, and industrial depression and unem- 


ployment will continue. The railroad managers realize that 


freight rates are too high, but cannot afford to have them 
lowered until costs of operation are reduced. 

The average wage paid to all railroad employees in 
1915, according to figures prepared by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics of the Department of Labor, was $830. The 


average paid to all employees in 1920, according to the 


same authority, was $1,908. These figures indicate that 
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the average wage earned by railroad labor in all classes has 
been increased 130 per cent since 1915. 

It is claimed by labor leaders that wage increases on 
the railroads were not made as soon as those in other lines, 
but the fact is that, in most cases, the advances were made 
retroactive, so that this contention is not justified. The 
average earnings of railroad employees for the period 1915- 
1920 inclusive, indicate that the advances were made rel- 
atively early, beginning in 1915 and increasing each year 
thereafter until 1920. In some eases, particularly those of 
lower paid labor, the increase was more than 400 per cent. 
Section hands, for instance, who were paid an average of 
$454 in 1915, earned an average of $1,182 in 1920. 

In order that you may appreciate the burden present 
freight rates impose on industry and the extent to which 
they add to the cost of living, I am giving you the dates 
and amounts of the advances made in the Eastern territory 
since the beginning of 1915. These are as follows: 


POONERET AULD . os ceicdsceee~s's 5 per cent 
Pemuermner, 1917. os... ss ce cshe 15 per cent 
a ee eee 15 per cent 
PR EID, asanals casa caw one 25 per cent 
MON Ee poke hdc ccewa snes 40 per cent 


With these cumulative advances, freight rates have been 
increased 112 per cent since 1915 in the territory east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. Since freight rates 
are multiplied many times in the cost of producing and dis- 
tributing all manufactured articles, it will be seen that these 
advances had a tremendous influence on the cost of produc- 
tion and greatly increased the cost of living. 

Perhaps the most marked influence exerted by excessive 
freight rates in helping to bring about and continue the 
present business depression is their effect on the prices 
of farm products. The farmer is now compelled to sell 
his products at prices only 13 per cent above pre-war fig- 
ures and is obliged to pay nearly double the freight to his 
market which*he paid prior to 1915. At the same time he 
must pay for all of the things he purchases on a much high- 
er basis than prevailed in 1915. Nothing except a general 
reduction in freight rates will cure this condition. The 
six and a half million farmers form the largest group of 
purchasers in this country, under normal] conditions, buy- 
ing 40 per cent of the total output of mills and factories. 
They are unable to purchase under present conditions be- 
cause they have no profit left after freight charges to the 
points where they market their products are deducted. Un- 
til the purchasing power of this important group is restored, 
we cannot have normal operation of mills and factories, 
steady employment or prosperous business. 

Transportation charges enter into and are felt in every 
activity of life. They affect production costs at farm and 
factory and, in addition, increase the cost of distribution to 
the consumer. This was shown conclusively when the last 
advance of 40 per cent in freight rates became effective 
in this territory in August, 1920. Decline in demand was 
observed as early as September, 1920. Insistence on the 
part of consumers that prices be lowered was felt in every 
direction. Full production in all lines could no longer be 
sold, prices declined and wage reductions naturally follow- 
ed, the final result being the conditions existing during the 
present year. 

This deplorable situation is not a question of polities, 
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but one of economics. I believe that the first real step in 
the right direction is restoration of normal conditions on the 
railroads by repeal of the Adamson Law and modification 
of the Esch-Cummins Act to permit abolition of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, or the transfer of its function to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The Adamson Law was 
an emergency measure and passed under stress of cireum- 
stances. Government agencies such as the Railroad Labor 
Board do not respond quickly to changing conditions or to 
publie needs. 

Until this legislation is enacted and the railroads are 
allowed to deal with their problems of operation without 
undue interference and free from the triple control now 
exercised over them by their management and two separate 
Government agencies, normal freight rates will be impos- 
sible, because excessive costs of operation will require ex- 
cessive rates. On the other hand, if the railroads are again 
given an opportunity to manage their business in an effi- 
cient and economical way, as all business must be managed 
in times like these, railroad labor will be at once reclassified 
on proper lines and paid the rates prevailing in localities 
through which the railroads pass; transportation charges 
will be reduced; the cost of living will decline; the farm- 
ers’ buying power will be restored; factories will operate 
and transportation facilities will be again fully utilized. 


The November number of “Dyestuffs,” the organ of the 
National Aniline and Chemical Company, was a specially 
prepared textile number, issued in connection with the In- 
ternational Textile Exposition in Boston. This number is 
unique and is unusually interesting. The leading feature is 
a most interesting review of “The History of Textiles in the 
New World,” by M. D. C. Crawford, the well known 
writer on textile research subjects, who, as research editor 
of the Fairchild Publishing Company and research asso- 
ciate of decorative arts of the Brooklyn Museum, has made 
an extensive study of the development of the industry on 
this continent. The article is illustrated with reproductions 
of primitive fabrics, and the cover design for the booklet 
is a composite of a number of various ancient textile de- 
signs. 


A large number of photographs, showing installations 
of power equipment in southern cotton mills, are contained 
in a new booklet issued by the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ine Co., Milwaukee, Wis., as Bulletin No. 139. This bulletin 
shows equipment as installed in the mills, including special 
installations for individual and group drive for looms, 
spinning frames, twisters, pickers, ete. The preface of the 
booklet tells the story of Allis-Chalmers equipment in a 
brief manner—leaving the numerous photographs to tell 
the most in their own manner. 





The Cyclone Fence Company, with general offices at 
Waukegan, Illinois, have established a branch office at 920 
Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., through which all business 
in the southern section will be conducted. This office is in 
charge of W. K. Sandmeyer, who has two salesmen working 
with him in this territory. The company announces that 
with these new facilities, they are now in better position 
to render complete and prompt service to the trade. 
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Aniline Oil 
(C, H, NH.) 
Aminobenzene 


The familiar product known commercially as Aniline 
Oil belongs in that great branch of science called “organic 
chemistry.” In a broad sense the word “organic” means the 
chemistry of carbon and its compounds and would embrace 
the chemistry of all animal and vegetable tissue as well as 


inert carbon matter. ‘To the chemist, however, organic 
chemistry usually means the study and development of 
coal tar products and aniline oil is a development of these 
products. Aniline oi] was discovered in 1826 by Unver- 
dorben among the products of the distillation of indigo. 
Later Fritsche obtained it from indigo by distilling with 
strong potash and called it aniline from the Portugese 
word “Anil,” which in that language means indigo. Its 
production synthetically by reduction is due to Dr. Zinin. 

If we put a piece of coal in a retort (which is actually 
an iron or fire clay still) and heat the still from below 
a liquid will be distilled from the coal just as steam is 
vaporized from a tea kettle. If we condense the vapor 
from the tea kettle we get distilled water and if we collect 
the liquid coming from the coal we get coal-tar liquor. 
What remains in the retort is known as coke and the pro- 
eess which is really a dry distillation is known as “the 
destructive distillation of coal.” Coal-gas is produced at 
the same time, so that we have two sources of coal tar, 
from plants producing illuminating gas and from those 
operations where coke is the more desired product. The 
quantity of tar varies with the character of the coal, the 


usual yield being 10 to 20 gallons to the ton. 


This coal tar is not a simple unit, but is a mixture of 
various compounds such as Benzol (benzene), Toluene, 
Xylene, Phenol (Carbolic Acid) Napthalene, Cresol, An- 
thracene, Pitch and Water. These are known as crudes 
and as each has a different boiling point they are easily 
separated by a process called “fractional distillation.” By 
this process the temperature of the liquid (coal tar) in the 
still is gradually raised until it reaches the boiling paint 
of the benzol group (benzene, toluene, xylene); this tem- 
perature is about 170 degrees centigrade and the group is 
collected in a receiver. The temperature of the still is 
then raised to 230 degrees centigrade and the next group 
(carbolie acid group) comes off and this raising of the 
temperature is continued until only a residue of pitch re- 
mains in the still. The first group is with more care 
again fractionally distilled until the benzol (benzene) which 
boils at 80 degrees C is obtained pure and it is from this 
benzol that aniline oil is manufactured. In this article we 
are using the popular name “benzol’’ instead of the tech- 
nical name “benzene.” 

The chemical formula for benzol is C,H, meaning six 
atoms of carbon and six atoms of hydrogen. The two ele- 
ments, cawbon and hydrogen, are not strung out in a line but 
are in the form of a ring or hexagon (Kekule’s theory). 
Each point of the hexagon is a carbon atom and attached 
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to each carbon atom is one atom of hydrogen as follows: 


I | 


This is known as the structural formula of benzo]. It 
will be noticed that every other bond forming the ring is a 
double link and this needs some explanation. Let us 
imagine that the carbon and hydrogen atoms are small in- 
sects and alive, and further let us imagine this carbon insect 
has four arms with hands thus: 


if 


—C~< 
A 


and that the hydrogen insect has only one arm and hand as 
follows : 


H-~ 


Now it is known and has been proven all elements have a 
certain number of bonds or arms which when the element 
is used to form a compound must be satisfied or, in other 
words, grasp the hand of another bond and no substance’ean 
exist with unsatisfied bonds. An atom cannot grasp its own 
hands but it can grasp the hand of another atom of the 
same element or it can grasp the bond of an atom of a dif- 
ferent element. We call the property “valence” or the 
combining power of an element and carbon always has a 
valence of four while hydrogen is the unit or one. 

Taking all the foregoing into consideration let us re- 
construct benzol with the hands just about to grasp each 
other. Note the four hands of carbon and the one hand of 


hydrogen. 


tH 
, Q 


Observe how every bond is ready to join another bond and 
the formation of the double link. As this benzol ring is the 
nucleus of practically all coal-tar chemistry for the sake 
of brevity we write it as follows: 
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It will be noted the hexagon is elongated in the sketch 
and this is done partly to economize space when a number 
of them are drawn side by side and also to assist the mind 
in remembering which carbon atom is being used in a chem- 
ical reaction as some carbon atoms in the ring act differ- 
ently when combined with other chemicals. To assist the 


these carbon atoms are numbered. 


1 


memory 


4 


$y elongating the hexagon we can omit the figures and 


easily retain the position of the relative carbon atoms. 


This ring structure of benzol is known as Kekule’s 


reactions with other chemicals and ele- 


theory and many 


ments have proved it to be correct and it is perfect enough 


to enable us to work out chemical reactions and new com- 


| later prove their correctness in the 


pounds on paper ani 


laboratory. 


In determining the weight ol the elements and com 


pounds we consider hydrogen as the unit or one, and as a 
carbon atom is twelve times heavier than a hydrogen atom 


we give carbon an atomie weight of 12. Benzol is C,H 


ts atomie weight is 


Atomie W eicht 


and therefore 
@ Atoms 
Carbo. 6 . 12 


Hydrogen 6 : ] 


weight of Benzol 


Moleeular 
Analysis has proven this to be correct. 
aniline is nitro- 


The first manufacture of 


benzol which as the name signifies is a compound of 


step in the 
nitrie 


acid and benzol. But nitrie acid and benzol alone will not 


produce nitro-benzol. Some other agent must be present 


to take up the water from the reaction and for this purpose 
The 


formula for nitrie acid is HNO, meaning one atom of hy- 


strong sulphurie acid is mixed with the nitrie acid. 
drogen, One atom of nitrogen and three atoms of oxygen. 
The small figure after (O.) 
and when no figure follows a symbol it signifies one unit 


oxygen signifies three atoms 
or atom as in chemistry the figure one is usually omitted; 
while a large figure before the formula of a complete com- 
pound signifies a number of complete molecules thus: 8 
HNO, means eight molecules of nitrie acid, each and every 
molecule containing one hydrogen atom, one nitrogen atom 
and three oxygen atoms. The formula for sulphurie acid 
is H,SO, (2 hydrogen atoms, 1 sulphur and 4 oxygen) and 
When this 


mixture of nitric and sulphurie is run into well cooled benzol 


water is H,O (2 hydrogen and 1 oxygen). 


the following reaction takes place: 
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Nitrobenzine + Water 
CHNO, + H,O 


Nitric A. 
HNO, 


. rBenzol 4 
Ist reaction J |, 
CH, +- 


but the water would not separate without a dehydrating 
agent such as sulphurie acid, we, therefore, have the second 
raction. 

NITROBENZOL + WATER + SULPHURIC 


C.H,NO, + [H,0 +H,SO4 


After 


SECOND REACTION f 


In practice both reactions occur at the same time. 
this reaction is complete the mixture will separate into two 
distinct layers, the lower layer being the Sulphurie Acid 
and water, while the upper layer is the Nitrobenzol. The 
acid and water are drawn off at the bottom and the Nitro 
benzol purified by distillation with steam. 

Using Kekule’s theory and the ring formation the com 
plete reaction is made clear. 


BENZOL NITRIC ACID 


AND 


i SULPHURIC ACID 


ot 7 


| re) 
n=... 6-8 $ 
aOR 


NITRO BENZOL 


i 

H 
Note the formation of H,O and its absorbtion by the sul 
phurie acid and how the NO, becomes attached to the car 
bon element in the benzol. In order to show the ring com- 
pound and for the sake of brevity we write nitro-benzol 


as follows: 


NO, 


Nitro-benzol is known commercially as Oil of Mirbane or 
Artificial Oil of Bitter Almonds. 

The next step is called reduction, in other words, the 
nitro acid group attached to the benzol is reduced to am- 
This 
hydrochloric acid, however, does not appear to enter into 
It simply appears 


monia by iron and hydrochloric acid (muriatic acid). 


the reaction beyond the initial stage. 
to act as a stimulant by generating the first nascent (active) 
hydrogen which starts the reaction. This reaction is ex- 


(Note the symbol for iron is “Fe 


” 


pressed as follows: 
from its technical name Ferrum: 


NITRO BENZOL IRON WATER ANILINE 
0 NH 
* + 2Fe +4H0 = O *+2Fe@h). 


It will be seen from the foregoing that all the atoms of ele- 
Part of the 


IRON HYDROXIDE 


ments are used and the equation balances. 
iron oxide is converted into Chloride of Iron by the Hydro- 
chlorie Acid, otherwise the equation is exactly as shown. 
In a previous paragraph we explained how the mole- 
cular weight of nitro-benzol is 78, now in making aniline 
while we lost one hydrogen (atomie weight 1) we added 
NH,, one atom of nitrogen (atomie weight 14) and 2 atoms 
of hydrogen (atomie weight 1 each). Therefore, the mole- 
cular weight of aniline becomes 
78 —1 
and this is proven in practice as 78 lbs. of benzol will 
allowance for 


77 + 16 93 


produce 93 parts of aniline after making 


slight losses from leakage and impurities. 
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Technically aniline is aminobenzene. In chemistry when 


one atom of hydrogen in ammonia, formula NH, (1 part 
nitrogen, 3 parts hydrogen) is replaced by an organic group 
we call the product an amino compound and as aniline is 
really ammonia with one of its hydrogens replaced by ben- 
zol it becomes aminobenzene. No method as yet, however, 
has been discovered for making aniline by direct combina- 
tion of ammonia and benzol. 

Aniline as it comes on the market is a colorless liquid 
which gradually darkens on exposure to air and light. The 
darkening of the oil is due to oxidation and this tendency 
of aniline to oxidize is used in producing the dye known 
black and which we will refer to further on. 
182 183 
solidifies at 8 degrees C. Its specific gravity is 1.024 at 
16 degrees C, and being only slightly soluble it sinks when 
poured into water. The product known as “Aniline Salt” 
is simply a mixture of Aniline and Muriatie (Hydrochloric) 
Acid, and in chemistry we eall this product Aniline Hy- 
the name for 


as aniline 


Aniline boils at degrees to degrees C. and 


drochloride. To be theoretically correet 


aniline salt would be 
AMINOBENZENEHYDROCHLORIDE 
(Ammonia} (Benzol) (Muriatie Acid) 

The presence of Aniline is detected by pouring a drop 
of the suspected liquid into a solution of bleaching powder. 
If Aniline is present an intense violet is produced, which 


quickly turns brown and fades, 


In the manufacture of dyestuffs there are three dis- 


tinct steps or produets namely; crudes, intermediates, and 


finished dyestuffs. Aniline is not a dye itself but belongs 


to the middle group and of all the “intermediates” it is the 
one most frequently used and most productive of finished 


colors. In dyeing aniline black the oil is used as an inter- 


mediate and the dyestuff is manufactured on the fiber 


with the aid of various chemieals and ox-dizing agents, 


for instance in dyeing hosiery 90 Ibs. of aniline oil are 
eut with 100 Ibs. of muriatie acid (low in sulphurie and 
This 


bluestone, 


free from nitric acid), this produces aniline salt. 


salt solution is mixed with chlorate of soda, 


sal ammoniac, aluminum acetate, and water, the final prod- 
The goods and this mix- 


Then 


uct showing 12 degrees Twaddle. 
ture are worked together thirty minutes (‘Tom-tom). 
run into the hot room (115 to 120 degrees F.) until dark 
ereen, and finally taken out of the oxidizing machine and 
aged two or three hours. Afterwards they are chromed in 
hichromate of soda and finished with a good oil softener. 

From this process it can be seen that the final produet 
or dye is much different than the intermediate aniline oil. 
In fact so complex is this reaction that it is one of the 
few dyes the chemical or structural formula of which has 
never been figured out. 

The addition of acetate of alumina is very important 
as it strengthens the fiber which would otherwise be ten- 
dered from the rough process and chemicals used, further- 
more it intensifies the black and adds to its brightness. 

When mixing the aniline oil and muriatie acid in the 
foregoing process or any other process where aniline salt 
is required, the following precautions should be observed: 
Weigh out 90 lbs. of aniline oil and 100 lbs. of muriatie 
acid. It is important that the aniline be as light in color 
as possible (unoxidized) and free from toluidine and that 
free from sulphurie 


the muriatic acid should be almost 


aeid and absolutely free from nitric acid. 
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Place the 90 lbs. of aniline oil in a mixing tank (a 


wooden cypress tank preferred) and add 100 lbs. of mu- 
riatie acid slowly by running from a syphon made of glass 
tubing dipped below the surface of the oil. The mixture 


while beine mixed and if 
loss ot 


should be stirred continuously 


done slowly there will be no fumes or strength. 


Add sufficient water to make 50 gals. and after cooling the 


mixture it is ready for use. The fumes of aniline oil are 
poisonous and also the oil can be absorbed through the 
skin with dangerous results. 

Aniline oil has other uses besides the manufacture of 
color and dyeing blacks. It is used in medicine to a slight 


extent and largely in the manufacture of certain coal tar 
The well Acetan- 
ilide is, as its name implies, a mixture of acetie acid and 
aniline the 
found that when accelerated a better product is produced 


pharmaceuticals. known headache cure 


oil. In vuleanization of rubber it has been 


manufacturers for this purpose use aniline oil 


and some 
or a mixture of aniline and formaldehyde. 

Prior to the war there was only one American plant 
manufacturing aniline oil, most of it being imported from 
Now, this 


with aniline plants and should have no diffieulty retaining 


Germany. however, country is well equipped 


the position it has developed. 
Perkin 


enemist 


It was from aniline oil that the young 


produced the first aniline dye, and of all the coal tar 


products aniline oil is the greatest. 


[The next article of the series will deal with chemical 
wood products as used in the dye oust It will inelud 
Formaldehyde, Acetic Acid, and Wood Alcohol. 


rhe second edition of “Textile Desien and Colour,” by 


William Watson, has been published. In this 


this work, which deals ehiefly with the designing and color 


edition of 


ing’ of those fabries that are composed of one series ot warp 


threads and one series of weft or filline threads, corrections 


have been made in the original text, published a number 


of years ago, and an appendix added. 


ae 
Che construction and combination of simple and special 


weaves; the structure of standard classes of cloths: the ap 


the designing of ordi 


plication of colors to textile fabrics: 


nary figured fabries; the theories of color; textile caleula 


tions; and the principles and limitations of weaving ma 


chinery—these subjects are treated fully in various seetions 


ot the book. 
this second edition is the addition of 


A new feature of 


an appendix on “Standard Yarns, Weaves and Fabries.” 


In taking up this subject, which has recently received much 


to deal eflv wit examples 


attention, the idea has been 
‘possessing some special feature in either structure or meth- 
od of manufacture. 


Che book, ineluding the appendix, contains 425 


pages, 
and 413 figures which inelude over 1,800 different diagrams 

~ > 
Longmans, 


New York 


secured through 


designs and representations of woven fabrics. 


Green & Co.; Fourth Avenue and 30th Street 


City, are the publishers. Copies may be 


if desired, or direct from the 


CoTton’s Book Department, 
publishers, 

It takes a powerful memory to keep up with what vou 
say if you talk much. 


All things come to him who hustles while he waits. 
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Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods 


BY RALPH E. LOPER. 


In designing a cost system for a textile plant one should 
take full advantage of the fact that the processes of manu- 
facture are continuous, that the order of the operations 
does not change and that there is a uniformity in the mate- 
rial used and in the production efficiency week after week. 
Any one coming into the textile industry from almost any 
other is certain to be impressed by the high degree of oper- 
ating efficiency obtaining in the majority of textile plants. 
I have seen increases in output amounting to 30 or 40 
per cent in other industries attract less attention than a 
5 per cent increase in a well-managed textile plant. Often 
a difference of 10 per cent in the production from a textile 
mill would mean the difference between profit and loss. 
The continuous nature of the textile processes and the fairly 
uniform results week after week make it possible to greatly 
simplify textile cost methods and at the same time to in- 
crease their accuracy. 

What Should Costs Include? 

Confusion is very apt to occur when mill men from dif- 
ferent localities try to compare their costs on similar fabrics, 
because neither is quite sure just what the other has in- 
cluded. It may be well to consider for a moment some of 
the items upon which differences of opinion frequently 
exist. 

Depreciation is an important item of cost. It is with us 
during periods of depression as well as periods of pros- 
perity and should always be included. It is encouraging 
to note that the practice of ignoring it during dull periods 
and making liberal allowance during profitable years is 
rapidly disappearing. The attention called to depreciation 
in connection with tax returns is largely responsible for this 
improved practice. 

Excess-Profits Tax is not a part of cost because if goods 
were sold at cost there would be no tax to pay. This should, 
therefore, be handled as a deduction from profits. 

Brokerage and Commission. These items are not a part 
of manufacturing cost but of selling expense. They can be 
handled most accurately as a deduction from the selling 
price when considering a sale. 

Interest on Invested Capital. 
this item should be included in cost calculations. 
is, however, very frequently omitted. Yet, when this is 
done, entirely erroneous impressions may be obtained re- 


It is very important that 
Interest 


garding the differences in cost to produce on old or new 
equipment, upon plain and automatic looms, ete. To omit 
interest on invested capital from cost calculations is apt 
to have a bad effect upon the selling policy especially when 
a plant is undereapitalized, as are many in the textile in- 
dustry. Frequently one finds a mill manager who con- 
siders profits satisfactory when a dividend of 2 per cent 
per quarter is earned on the capital stock. Yet, in many 
cases, an analysis will show that this is equivalent to about 
four per cent upon the money actually invested in the 
business. A mill does not begin to make a manufacturing 


profit until it has earned bank rate of interest on all the 
capital used in the business. 


a . + . . . 
Extracts from an address before the National Association of 


Cotton Manufacturers. 


The ruling cf the Internal Revenue Authorities that in- 
terest must be omitted from figures submitted to them as 
cost, should not be allowed to affect the cost figures for 
selling purposes. The ruling merely interprets the law 
which intended to tax this income. The United States War 
Department has for many years included interest in their 
cost calculations at the arsenals, and manufacturers may 
well follow this same practice in their own cost work. 

The Other Items to be ineluded in cost are those usually 
found in the trading accounts and upon which there is very 
little room for differences of opinion. 

Having discussed the items which will be included in 
costs, it may be well to consider how best to determine the 
amounts which will be charged to cost for each item. 

The general accounts are the most dependable source of 
information regarding previous periods. The sales manage- 
ment is, however, much less interested in what actual costs 
were for the period that is closed than in the probable costs 
for the period during which sales are contemplated. The 
fact that a cost system ties in with the general books for 
the previous period is no indication that it is a safe guide 
for the future sales policy. 

With the records of the general books before one, it is 
well to separately consider each item which is to go into 
the cost records. If the price of fuel has just been cut 
20 per cent then the amount allowed for it should be re- 
duced accordingly. If an increase in the state or local 
tax rates has been announced, a proportional increase 
should be made in the allowance for these taxes, and so on,. 
through the list of items. 

If the combined costs of all products will prove with 
the amounts determined as above and with the actual pro- 
duction, it is safe to believe that the profit indicated on each 
sale will be realized at the close of the period. By this 
method the costs may be said to reconcile with the general 
accounts, although they do not tie in with the general 
books for any historical period. 

Production Records and the Cost System. 

Reliable production records from the manufacturing de- 
partments are very essential for maintaining the accuracy 
of a cost system. The detailed results from a cost system 
will not be more accurate than the basic information en- 
tering into the calculations. 

To meet the requirements of the superintendent, pro- 
duction data must be available at frequent intervals and 
must reflect in detail the results of each operation. The 
operating department is more interested in the facts which 
affect cost than in the cost figures themselves. The agent 
who sells the cloth needs to know the final cost per yard so 
as to compare it with the market price in choosing profit- 
able styles. It is not enough to tell the superintendent that 
the manufacturing cost of a style has increased one-eighth 
of a cent a yard. This increase may be due to low pro- 
duction in any department from the picker room to the 
cloth room, or it may be due to goods being above weight, 
to high cost of supplies, to an extra amount of help or to 
higher wage rates. The superintendent must know exactly 
what has caused the increase in the cost per yard before 
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he can take any corrective measures. Suitable comparative 
reports showing in detail for each department the changes 
which ultimately affect costs are far more useful to a 
superintendent than the final cost figures. 

Since the requirements of the production department 
and the sales force are so fundamentally different, it is 
well not to try to make one set of records serve the two 
purposes at the same time. In fact, it is possible if the 
separation is logically carried out to meet the requirements 
of both branches of the business much more fully and at 
the same time reduce the clerical work required to main- 
tain the cost system. 

In doing this the cost system should be made to serve 
primarily the sales force. The superintendent can then 
be provided with up-to-date comparative reports covering 
the consumption of supplies, the weight of his goods, the 
production at each process, the department pay-rolls, ete. 
If proper standards have been set as a guide, records of 
this sort will make it possible to discover the causes of 
high cost promptly, and while there is yet time to correct 
them. 

These records would be filed and later analyzed to 
furnish a basis for the development of reliable compara- 
tive cost by products. 

The reason why it is advisable to study carefully the 
production records before using the data for cost pur- 
poses is that it is impossible to accurately determine week- 
ly production in many departments. If you take these 
same reports at the end of a month or a quarter, it is pos- 
sible to discover and eliminate many of the discrepancies, 
For example, every one knows the difficulty in obtaining 
aceurate records of the production of filling from the ring 
spinning department. It is a very easy thing for an 
optimistic ring spinner to report a production greater than 
the weight of roving received from the card room. One 
cannot detect this error in the production of a single week. 
If the information is carried forward for cost purposes 
weekly, then the error will be included. If, however, the 
production data is allowed to accumulate for a while and 
is then analyzed and the reports of the various departments 
compared, it is an easy matter to detect and to eliminate 
many of these errors. In this way the data entering into 
the cost system can be made more reliable than the weekly 
production reports upon which it is based. 

Distribution of Overhead. 

The majority of textile mills have made some study of 
their cost problems. Very often the superintendent has 
made a very reasonable distribution of the pay-roll. In 
many cases the advantage thus gained has been lost, how- 
ever when the distribution of supplies, salaries, deprecia-, 
tion, taxes, insurance, ete., has been attempted. 

Some treasurers contend that it is not necessary to 
divide the overhead between the weave room and the various 
yarn departments to get accurate costs by fabrics. 

They frequently argue that since they sell only cloth, 
all these charges must be borne by the cloth eventually so 
that it does not matter how they are distributed, so long 
as the correct total is included. 

By comparing the results from a number of mills where 
the burden has been correctly distributed, we find that it 
has a very important bearing upon the relative costs of 
styles. In mills having simple looms and making plain 
cloth the overhead charges are about as important as the 
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weaving piece work. Among mills using automatic looms, 
the overhead charges on cloth are very often more than 
twice as much as the weavers’ pay. Confusion and errors 
are apt to occur if the cost system fails to make each product 
bear its fair portion of the overhead. 

The following inaccurate methods of distributing over- 
head are in fairly common use. 
of cloth. 


1. Overhead is charged uniformly per lb. 


2. Overhead is charged uniformly per spindle. 


9 


3. Overhead is charged uniformly per loom. 


4. Overhead is charged as a percentage on direct labor. 
5. The mill is sometimes assumed to be running one 
style. 

Very little can be said in favor of these methods. Some 
of them under figure the cost of high pick goods and goods 
woven on narrow looms, others under estimate the cost of 
wide cloth and low pick goods. ‘Any of them is liable to 
prove misleading when most needed. 

That the proper distribution of overhead is not unduly 
complicated nor difficult to understand may be shown by 
considering several typical items. 

Property Taxes are distributed upon the value of land, 
buildings and machinery used by each department; 

Fire Insurance on buildings and machinery is distributed 
upon the value of buildings and machinery; 

Liability Insurance upon the pay-rolls of departments, 
and 

Power Cost upon the horsepower required by each de- 
partment. 

Similarly, for nearly every item of overhead there is a 
reasonable basis for its distribution, so that each department 
shall bear its proper share and reliable machine charges 
may be developed wherever required. 

Getting the Most Out of Costs. 

The value of a cost system does not lie in the time and 
effort spent upon it nor even upon the amount of accurate 
information it contains, but rather in how much the treasur- 
er or agent can get cut of it during the brief time available 
when he is making a sale. 

Some otherwise good systems lose a large part of their 
usefulness because they fail to arrange the data in eon- 
venient usable form, with the result that many decisions 
must be made without waiting to cheek with the cost system. 
During the years we have specialized in textile cost prob- 
lems it has been our privilege to enjoy the cooperation and 
criticism of many well-known and successful mill men. It 
is largely due to their suggestions that the results have 
taken their present general form. 

Every mill has its own peculiar problem which must 
receive special consideration, but the management is usual- 
ly interested in the following points, among others, when 
choosing the goods they will sell: 

1. The extent of the demand for the particular produt. 
Some styles may show a good profit and yet it would ‘ec 
unsafe to run them for stock when orders are scarce because 
of their limited use. 

2. The total cost of each product based on eurrent 
prices of raw materials. 

3. The production per loom and per spindle and the 
spindles required to run one loom. This is necessary to 
know the effect the style will have upon the balancing of 
department productions. The production also has an im- 


portant bearing upon profits. Much greater profit is re- 
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the management is interested in obtaining a maximum total 
profit, not a high profit per pound. The cost data should 
show how the various profits per pound on the different 
styles will affect the total profit of the plant. 

Costs and Profits. 

Those selling the products of textile plants frequently 
contend that it does little good to know costs accurately 
because they do not set the selling prices, but, instead, are 
obliged to accept the market. It is quite true that gray 
goods mills seldom have the chance to set their own prices, 
but they do have a chance to choose in most markets the 
constructions they will make. That there is a real oppor- 
tunity to inerease the profits of a mill through cost data by 
wisely choosing the constructions to make. This can easily 
be demonstrated by anyone who will take the trouble to 
compare the market prices on his different constructions 
over a period of years. That such opportunity exists for 
mills making the commonest kinds of plain goods can be 
shown by coniparing the prices during the past ten years 
of standard prints, tobacco cloths, sheetings, shirting, pop- 
lins, erepes, and other weaves which can be made on plain 
looms or to which they ean be adapted. One finds that 
goods on which the market prices per pound are within 
one cent of each other at times will differ by several cents 
per pound at other times for periods of over a year. There 
are numerous examples of this sort and it does not require 
accurate cost data to prove that market prices do not reflect 
manufacturing cost, and that the treasurer who knows his 
margin of profit on each style has an important advantage 
in any market. 

Just to illustrate the point, let us compare the market 
prices on two standard print constructions during the past 
three years. In 1918 the government fixed the price on 
3815-ineh—64 x 60—5.35 prints at $0.83 per pound and on 
39-inech—80 x 80—4.00 yard at $0.86 per pound. This 
margin of three cents per pound was about the same as 
had existed just previous to price fixing and was accepted 
by everyone as fully covering the difference in cost, be- 
cause the styles are made from the same yarns. 

Soon after price restrictions were removed the margin 


t had risen to 


rose to over six cents. By June, 1919, 
sixteen cents per pound, and it averaged this amount during 
the last six months of 1919. This large difference came to 
attract more mills, and early in 1920, although the prices 
continued to rise, the margin began to narrow. Soon it was 
below five cents, and at times during the decline 80 x 80 
sold for less per pound than 64 x 60s. This condition did 
not continue for long. The premium on dU X S80 over 
64 x 60 soon returned, and today it stands at about six and 
a half cents per pound, 

Although such margin fluctuations may at first glance 
seem excessive they are not at all unusual. Even greater 
fluetuations occurred during this same period among fancies, 
specialties, and fine goods. 

Proving the Cost System. 

No system is worthy of full confidence unless its aceu- 
racy can be proven. It is especially important when we at- 
tempt to predetermine the costs for any period to be able 
to cheek our results from time to time as the period pro 
presses. 

This can be done readily by choosing three or more con- 


secutive full weeks and by making the following computa- 


quired per pound on fine numbers than on coarse, because 
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tions: 

First list all of the finished products during this test 
period. Opposite each, enter the manufacturing cost per 
pound, as previously estimated, and the number of pounds 
produced on each product. Multiply the manufacturing 
cost by the production on each style and thus determine the 
detailed cost of all products, based on previous estimates. 
This total should check very closely with the amount of the 
weekly pay-rolls plus the overhead chargeable to this num- 
ber of weeks. If the results agree, the cost figures may be 
used with full confidence, and in any ease the percentages by 
which previous estimates differ from the actual cost can 
easily be determined. 

Briefly stated, the points which any good cost system 
should cover inelude the following: 

1. The system should be simple to operate and con- 
venient to use. The agent or treasurer should be able to 
quote on any of his styles in any cotton market without 
delay. 

2. The system must preserve the true relative cost of 
the styles. That is, it must be free from the effects of 
accidents in production and any unusual temporary manu- 
facturing conditions, 

3. The overhead must be distributed in such a way that 
each department will bear its equitable share, ° 

1. The cost system should be prophetic rather than 
historieal. Its accuracy should apply to the period for 
which sales are contemplated and not to any period of the 
past. 

5. Its aeceuracy must be susceptible to proof, which 
usually implies reconciliation with the general accounts. 

6. It should provide a convenient means to pre-deter- 
mine the effeets of a wage change upon fabric costs. 

In closing let me again say that a cost system is not a 
system of management. It is not a substitute for good 
trading ability or foresight, but if it is properly designed 
and the cost figures are reduced to compact convenient 
form, the system will pay its way many times over and 
will leave the management much more time in which to 
study markets, search out profitable lines, and handle the 
many other important problems which claim attention. 

The Discussion. 

The diseussion following this paper was led by F. L. 
Branson, general manager of B. B. & R. Knight, Ine., 
Providence, R. I., who said the most interesting feature 
about the paper, and one he had seen worked out in the last 
two years, was that there is nothing very mysterious about 
cost accounting, and it was most interesting to learn from 
Mr. Loper’s diseussion that a cost system may be laid out 
con sound lines and so maintained without a great deal of 
expense. 

Mr. Branson then pointed out that there were a number 
of points for diseussion in Mr. Loper’s paper, among which 
he mentioned the inelusion of interest charges, the method 
of overhead distribution, the method of handling the mate- 
rial or stock charge, and the question of tying in the cost 
figures with the general books. He indicated that the con- 
tention of Mr. Loper that it is advisable to have one set 
of records for operating purposes and another set for sales 
purposes might be subject to criticism. That is was a new 
viewpoint, he admitted. 

Responding to Kenneth Moller of Lockwood, Greene 
(Continued on page 91.) 
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Velveteens may also be ornamentally figured in more or 
less complex designs with the aid of the dobby or the Jac 
quard. In either ease, the general principles involved are 
to employ one of the regular velveteen weaves for the de 
velopment of the figure of the required pattern, and to 
cause the pile filling to interweave with the warp in the 
eround portion of the fabrie in one of at least two com- 
mon ways. 

(1) The pile filling may interlace with the warp in the 
eround part of the pattern in a manner exactly opposite 
to that in which these yarns interweave in the figure por 
tion; and 

(2) The pile filling may be caused to float loosely on 
the back of the ground portion, from which position it 1s 
removed by a process of brushing subsequent to the cutting 
operation. 

The various point paper designs, plans, etc., in Fig. 17, 
which will be discussed immediately, are introduced to give 
a definite example of a simple type of figured dobby cloth, 


in whieh the figuring pile is developed in the usual way, and 
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li Which the ground portion is developed by the above-men 
tioned first method. It might be stated at once that the pla 
K, Fig. 


that 


17, is the weaving plan, from which it will be seen 


the number of harnesses, viz., 10, necessary for the 


design shown is comparatively small, and is well within the 
scope of an ordinary Woodcraft positive tappet or other 
But number of picks 


similar shedding motion. the large 


necessary—in this case 96——precludes the possibility of 
using tappets of any kind, and compels the adoption of a 
dobby. The character of the design demonstrated is ex 
tremely simple; indeed, it is mainly chosen and arranged for 
an easy elucidation of the principles involved. The methods 
indicated in the following few paragraphs hold good, how 
ever, for much more complex designs than that used for 
demonstration 

The usual 
A, Fig. 17, may ke 


sentation of one unit of a very simple dice or chess-board 


purposes, 


method of representing the plain weave at 


considered as a diagramntatie repre 


design. In the present case, the black squares shall indi 


cate the pile surface which forms the figure, while the white 
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squares shall be taken to represent the ground. Four re- 
peats of this unit, both in the way of the warp and of the 
filling, are shown at B in the same figure; as a concrete 
example the plan B may be regarded as representing one 
square inch of the finished cloth, so that each small block 
of the dice measures one-eighth of an inch square. 

Before a suitable design can be planned to produce the 
desired effect, it is necessary to fix the setts of the warp and 
filling, and to determine an appropriate weave for the de- 
velopment of the figure portion. Let it be assumed that 
there are 72 warp threads per inch, and 384 picks of filling 
per inch in the cloth; then, since there are 8 blocks of the 


dice each way in one square inch, we have— 


72 threads per inch 
—_——— = 9 warp threads in one block of the 


8 blocks per inch 
dice, and— 
384 picks per inch 
= — —— = 48 picks in one block of the dice. 
§ blocks per inch 
Each block of the dice is thus composed of 9 threads 
and 48 picks; therefore, the complete design to reproduce 
the effect as exemplified at A, Fig. 17, will be complete on 
2 9 = 18 threads, and 
2 48 = 96 picks. 

In regard to the choice of suitable weaves, it is desirable, 
although not absolutely essential, that the number of warp 
threads in one unit of the ground weave should be a factor 
of the number of warp threads in one block of the dice, and 
that the number of picks in one unit of the ground weave 
should, similarly, be a factor of the number of picks in 
one block of the dice. Again, without being essential, it is 
desirable that the numbers of threads and picks in the base 
weave should be factors of the numbers of threads and 
picks in the complete design. 

A suitable base weave for the present example, and one 
which satisfies the numerical conditions mentioned above, 
is given at C, Fig. 17, which represents one unit of a 9- 
thread 12-pick twill back velveteen weave, in which the picks 
are inserted in the regular sequence: 3 picks of pile to 1 
pick of ground. The ground weave is the 2 up 1 down or 
prunelle twill, one complete unit of which is given at D for 
convenient reference. As shown by the weaving plan and 
corresponding draft which appear at E and F respectively, 
the hase weave can be woven on 5 harnesses, with a suitably 
arranged tappet driven at a speed of one revolution for 12 
picks. 

The point paper design at G shows one method of de- 
veloping the unit dice given at A. The correct numbers of 
threads and picks are marked off on the point paper, after 
which it is well to indicate in any suitable manner the 


ground picks; the remainder are naturally the pile filling 


picks. 

The next step is to fill in the ground weave over the 
complete design, viz., on 18 threads and 96 picks, as shown 
in circles. Then mark in the stitching points in the pile 
picks of the lower left-hand block only, as indicated by 
solid squares; the order is an exact copy of that exhibited in 
the base weave at C. The pile picks in the right-hand bot- 
tom rectangle are then formed by reversing the pile picks 
of the adjoining rectangle. This reversing is done in the 
manner common to all ordinary dice designs, i. e., the marks 
and blanks in the right-hand lower block are made exact 
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mirror images of the blanks and marks of the left-hand 
block so far as the pile picks are concerned. The 10th 
thread of the design is exactly opposite in markings to the 
9th thread; the 11th thread is exactly opposite to the 8th, 
and so on to the last thread, the 18th, which is exactly op- 
posite to the 1st; in every case they are opposites with re- 
spect to the pile picks only; the ground weave twills con- 
tinuously in one direction throughout both (indeed through 
all four) rectangles, and does not change from the warp- 
flush form to the weft-flush form. The upper two reetang- 
les of the dice are formed by reversing the pile picks in 
precisely the same manner as that already described in con- 
nection with the warp threads, 

The complete design thus produced is rather defective 
in one or two respects. Irrespective of whether a dobby 
or a Jacquard is necessary, in all figured velveteens where 
this prineiple of oppositely interweaving the pile filling in 
ground and figure portions is employed, the outline or mar- 
gin of the figure in the direction of the warp is necessarily 
formed by a half tuft, i. e., a J- or a reversed-J tuft. 
In ordinary velveteens made from the weave C, the fustian 
knife would sever each float of pile filling, which in this case 
is over 8 threads, at a point between the 4th and 5th threads 
in each float, i. e., between the 5th and 6th threads of the 
first pick in the design and at corresponding points on the 
other picks, In the dice design under discussion, this posi- 
tion is quite satisfactory in the first pick of each group of 3 
pile picks. In the case of the second pick of each triple 
group, this eutting position would produce one full half-tuft 
equal to a float over 4 threads, and one short half-tuft eor- 
responding to a float over 1 threat, This position is also 
fairly satisfactory, as a tuft corresponding to a float over 
1 thread is very short indeed; in the present instance, since 
the warp contains 72 threads per inch, the float or tuft 
could not exceed one seventy-second of an inch. In the ease 
of the third pick of the triple group, the short marginal 
tuft is equivalent to a float over 2 threads, and is propor- 
tionately more noticeable; in all likelihood it would give 
rise to a ragged or irregular appearance at the edge of the 
figure. 

Design H, Fig. 17, is a simple rearrangement of the de- 
sign G, but it is capable of yielding more satisfactory re- 
sults. The first 9 threads in G, which are numbered 1 to 9 
for reference have been rearranged in the order indicated 
by the corresponding figures below the design H. This re- 
arrangement causes the stitching points of the pile filling 
picks to be more centrally placed in the rectangles; neither 
of the marginal threads interweave or stitch with the pile 
picks. An examination of the order in design H will show 
that very short marginal tufts are prevented, while, at the 
same time, the dice design approximates closely to a regular 
2-division dice of the orthodox type. 

One suitable weaving plan for design H is given at K, 
and the corresponding draft appears at L. The short mar- 
ginal tufts above mentioned sometimes give much trouble, 
particularly in Jacquard figure weaving, and occasionally 
marks are added to stop altogether the very short marginal 
tufts, while marks may also be removed in order to length- 
en the float and produce a correspondingly higher tuft. 
This will be more fully demonstrated in connection with the 
development of 4 Jacquard figured velveteen which is now 
to be discussed. 

It will have been anticipated from the foregoing remarks 
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in connection with Fig. 17 that with regard to Jacquard 
figured velveteens, it is not every design which can be suc- 
cessfully reproduced in this structure. The type of pattern 
best suited for development by any of the usual velveteen 
weaves is naturally determined by the fact that the figure 
portion is formed by a cut pile standing up from, or raised 
above, a comparatively uninteresting and flat foundation 
formed of some simple structure. Solely because of this 
flatness and simplicity, the ground portion contributes little 
to the suecess of the complete design, except as a contrast- 
ing element; the pile figure is much the richer of the two 
portions, hence, in a good Jacquard velveteen, the figure 
portion will, in general, predominate over the ground por- 
tion. Further, the success of the design must depend more 
upon large areas than upon small detailed and insignificant 
parts. The weave structure renders the. reproduetion .of 
smal] detail practically impossible, and it is thus necessary 
to adopt clear cut, well-defined, and comparatively large 
masses for the predominating ornament. 

Once a satisfactory design has been produced, it is neces- 
sary to transfer it to suitable point paper, prior to its re- 
production on cloth in the loom. This transference is usual- 
ly effected in two distinct stages; the first stage is depend- 
ent mainly on the relative proportions of warp and filling, 
while the second stage—which is important in regard to the 
card cutting operation—is only dependent on the number of 
needles in one short row of the Jacquard which is to be used. 
The first stage involves the transference of the design to 
specially prepared point paper, ruled to correspond to the 
relative setts of warp and filling. The design thus produced 
is conveniently referred to as a block design, since it only 
differentiates between the ground and the figure of the 
design, and indicates no structure. The second stage is to 
develop this block design into a working design suitable for 
the operations of the card-cutter; the working design thus 
produced indicates to the expert the complete structural 
type of the fabric. Both stages will be more satisfactory 
demonstrated by reference to a concrete example. 


Suppose that in a particular case it is desired to produce 
a figured velveteen containing 72 warp threads per inch 
and 360 picks of filling per inch. The figure portion is to be 
developed by a tabby-back velveteen weave, the unit of 
which is complete on 12 threads and 10 picks, as shown at 
A, Fig. 18. It will be seen that every third warp thread is 
used to stitch in the pile filling picks. Further, owing to 
the specific nature of the weave, each group of 5 picks 
(four of pile and one of ground) corresponds to one row 
of pile tufts in the finished fabric. 

Since there are 72 threads of warp per inch, and every 
third thread is used to stitch in a pile tuft, it follows that— 
72 threads per inch 

~ — = 24 tufts per inch in the way of the 
3 threads per tuft 
weft, i. e., across the width of the cloth. 

Again, since there are 360 picks per inch, and each group 

of 5 picks constitutes one row of tufts, it is clear that— 
360 picks per inch 





= 72 tufts per inch in the way of 





5 picks per row of tufts 
the warp, i. e., along the length of the cloth. 

In order to preserve the correct proportions of the 
original sketch design in the finished cloth, and to facilitate 
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the operation of transferring the sketch to point paper, it 
is necessary in the first instance to use point paper ruled to 
correspond to the above numbers; thus 

“a eee 


i. e., there are three tufts along the length of the fabrie 


24 of warp : 72 of filling 


for one tuft across the width of the fabric. If the Jacquard 
to be used has 8 needles in each short row, the design paper 
must be ruled vertically in 8s, that is, 8 vertical rows of 
small rectangles between each pair of heavy vertical lines. 
If the proportions of warp and filling are, as stated, 24 and 
72, the horizontal ruling, or the number of horizontal rows 
of small rectangles between each pair of heavy horizontal 
lines, must be— 

24s 

24 l 

That is to say, 8 & 24 point paper must be used since there 
are 8 needles in one short row of the Jacquard, and since 
there are 24 rows of tufts in the length of the cloth for 
every 8 rows of tufts in the width of the cloth. Point paper 
ruled in this proportion is shown at B, Fig. 18, and on it is 
painted, in black, the grownd of a small portion of a design, 
Woven in the setts previously indicated, this small portion 
of the black design represents a piece of the finished fabric 
14g inches wide by 1 ineh long. 

In regard to the second stage, note first of al] that the 
unit weave A, Fig. 18, contains eight stitching points, that 
is to say, each unit weave, embracing 12 threads and 10 
picks, can form eight complete pile tufts. As the pick is 
stitched on every third pick, there are: 

12 threads per unit 





— == 4 tufts per horizontal row, and 
3 threads per tuft 
10 picks per unit 


- —-- = 2 rows. 





5 picks per tuft 

2 rows & 4 tufts per 
one pile tuft may be 
of three threads and five picks in the unit weave at A. 
Now every little rectangle in the block design B, Fig. 18, 


row = 8 tufts per unit. Consequently 


regarded as constituted by each group 


represents one complete tuft, and so, in developing the work- 
ing design, it is desirable that the steps or moves in the 
way of the warp be in multiples of three, and that the steps 
in the way of the filling be in multiples of five. A small 
portion of the block design B, Fig. 18, indicated by brack- 
ets, is shown in Fig. 19 developed on 96 threads and 96 
picks for the card cutter. 

In producing the working design illustrated in Fig. 19, 
every fifth pick—the ground picks—is suitably indicated, 
say, by a short line at the margin, and the plain weave is 
marked on these picks in both pattern and ground portions. 
The outline of the pattern is then drawn in, being carefully 
transferred from the block design B, Fig. 18; the steps in 
the horizontal direction are in multiples of three, while the 
steps in the vertica] direction are in multiples of five, for 
the reasons already given. The base weave A, Fig. 18, is 
next marked over the whole of the figure or unpainted por- 
tion; a start may be made at any point in the figure with 
any suitable point in the base weave, provided, of course, 
that the correct relative positions of pile and ground picks 
are maintained. It is desirable, however, particularly where 
there are vertical margins, that the marginal figure warp 
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thread should be one that does not take part in the binding 


Then the ground weave is marked; in 


pile filling is 


of the pile filling. 


weave is such that the 


; 


eround 


ls case the 


to float loosely on the back of the ground portions, 


‘aused 


from which position it is afterwards removed the brush 
ing process mentioned. 
hod ot 


the margin or 


In this met disposing of the pile filling in the 


eround portions, boundary of the figure is 


invariably formed by complete U-shaped tufts, as any halt 


tufts produced by running in the weaves in the ordinary 


way are pulled out in the brushing process. 


ders necessary a good deal of work and care on the part o! 


This fact ren- 


the point paper draftsman in order to secure a good well- 


defined figure contour. 
may he better defined and improved in at least two ways. 


As already mentioned, the contour 


1. Short figuring floats of pile filling next to the ground 
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may be extended into the ground portion in order to lengt 


en the floats and thus form a satisfactory race for the fus- 


tian knife. In Fig. 19, the places where this operation has 


been performed are indicated by diagonal lines. These diag- 


onal lines have the same significance from the eard-cutter’s 


point of view as the blank squares; both represent filling on 


the surface; they are used in Fig. 19 solely for the explan- 


atory purpose specified. 
2. Very short figuring floats may be stopped altogether. 


The places where this is done are indicated by crosses. 


These crosses, like the diagonal marks, are used only for 


explanatory purposes; they represent warp on the surface. 
It is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules as to 
should be used. 
Asa 


may be stated that floats under one-quarter o! 


where each of these processes 


when and 


Each design must be treated on its own merits. gen 


eral guide, it 
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the normal length and longer are extended to about two- 
thirds of the maximum length. 

In the design shown in Fig. 19, the normal float in the 
figure portion is over eleven threads; the nominal height 
All the 


marginal floats of three threads and upwards have been in- 


of the tuft is thus equivalent to about 514 threads. 


creased to a minimum of seven, while all the floats below 
three have been stopped. While this is true in the main, it 


possible to carry it out all over 


has not been found 


the design. For instance, in the upper right hand blocks of 
Fig. 19, there is a thin vertical line in the figure developed by 
three threads and containing six stitching points. Figuring 
tufts can only be obtained here by extending the floats into 
the ground on either side of the stitching points, as indicated 
by the rows of diagonals. It should be noted that the orig- 
inal floats are over one thread only, and according to the 
foregoing rule they should be stopped altogether; if this 
were done, however, no pile tufts would be formed at this 
point, and part of the figure detail would be lost. 

The treatment already indicated is necessary for all 
fine detail and serves to indicate the difficulties in the way 
of producing such detail in fabrics of this kind. As it is, 
the method does not produce entirely satisfactory results, 
although it is the best possible under the particular cir 
cumstances. For example, in the above-mentioned place 
only one complete tuft is produced in each group of five 
picks, and that only by according special treatment to the 
particular portion of the figure. Generally speaking, all 


such designs will prove most satisfactory when there is 


an absence of smal] detail, and when the contour lines 


of the figure are inclined as far as possible at an angle of 
15 degrees to the line of the warp or the filling. 


It may not be out of place to emphasize that the four 


kinds of marks used in the workine design, Fig. 19, are 


employed for explanatory purposes only. In actual prae- 
tice, only one kind of mark is necessary. The solid squares, 
the cireles, and the crosses signify warp on the surface, i. e., 
lift. 
floats of figuring pile filling are extended into the ground 


marks The diagonals indicate the places where the 
portion for the reasons specified; in this ease marks fall. 
While the 
thus represent warp or surface, perhaps a better idea of the 


marks—with the exception of the diagonals— 
structure may be obtained in the mind’s eye by remember- 
ing that they may also be regarded as representing the 
filling on the back of the fabrie. 

Although the velveteen illustrated in Fig. 19 is actually 
of the plain back variety, it is not absolutely essential for 
that plain be used 
throughout Plain 
invariably be used in the figure portion, but a different order 


this type of figured fabric weave 


both ground and figure. weave would 
of interlacing the ground picks is occasionally introduced 
into the ground portion. One of these methods is indicated 
at C 
scheme to that employed in Fig. 19. 


in Fig. 18, and this could be used as an alternative 
It will be seen that 
each alternate ground pick is plain, and that the others 
work under five threads and over one thread. Another way 
of regarding the ground structure is that each alternate fill- 
ing pick works plain, while the other picks form three 
picks of the 5 up 1 down warp flush twill. 

forming figured velveteens above 
The first 
scribed with reference to the dice design in Fig. 17 is prob- 


The two methods of 


described are the more common, method, de- 
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the normal length are stopped, while floats of one-quarter 
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ably the best of all. The second method, illustrated by Fig 
i9, produces rather a loose ground structure unless in very 
fine setts. A third method, which finds occasional employ- 
ment, is to use a series of extra fine warp threads and cause 
them to interweave only with the pile picks on the bach 
of the ground portions. This method produces an imperfect 
gauzy cloth which is stitched into the main fabrie at the 
points where the figure changes to ground, i. e., at the points 
where the pile filling emerges on to the back of the fabric 


After the 


is complete, this light texture is separated bodily from the 


fustian eutting process 


at the figure boundary. 


main fabric, and tlius effects the complete removal of all 
the pile filling not required for the production of the pile 
figuring tufts. 


continued, ) 


( To be 


Simplictiy in Textile Cost Methods. 
(Continued from page 86.) 
& Company, Mr, Loper explained that his criticism of dis 
tributing the overhead on the percentage of labor applied 
to those mills where the total payroll of the whole plant is 


that 


divided into the total overhead. He declared sueh a 


method gave ridiculous results and that an accurate distribu 
was essential, 


Branson, M1 


tion of the overhead for each department 
Replying further to a question by Mr. 


Loper pointed out that where the overhead is accurately 


would be possible 


distributed through the departments 


t 


labor cost and overhead varying 


to find the ratio between 
from 35 per cent to 250 per cent within the department. 
The remainder of the discussion, which was very hi 


ited 


other features on the program, con 


as to time beeause of 


tinued in the mill men asking 


same general manner, the 
questions and Mr. Loper replying and further elaborating 


on the points brought up. 


American Ass’n. Convention Date Changed. 


Announcement has been made by Secretary-Treasure1 


Winston D. 
of the 
been changed to Friday and Saturday, May 26 and 27, 


Adams, that the dates of the annual meeting 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has 


stead of May 23 and 24, as previously announced. Thi 


yay) 


convention will be held in Washington, D. C., and the head 


quarters will be at the New Willard Hotel 

This change in dates was made at the request of Seec- 
retary C. B. Carter, of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, who suggested that the 
American Association meeting be postponed one week fron 
the dates originally set in order that the members of this 
Association might be Knitting Arts 
Exhibition that will be held by the National Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers in Philadelphia dur 


enabled to attend the 


ing the week of May 22, and the dates first designated by 
the American Association would have conflicted with dates 
of this exhibition. 

The change in dates received the approval of President 
L. D. Tyson, and with the American Association conventior 
on Friday and Saturday, May 26 and 27, those of the eottor 
manufacturers who desire can attend the Knit Goods Show 
meeting. 
Washington as the 


and then go to Washington for the 
“The Board ot 


meeting place for the American Association by 


Governors selected 
reason ol 


the fact that quite a numaer of important problems will 


then be pending to which we desire to give special atten 


tion,” says Secretary Adams. 
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The Boston Textile Exposition 


The exhibits of textile machinery, supplies, specialties, 
and products, together with the supplementary exhibits 
of power plant equipment, that were shown at the Mechanics 
3uilding in Boston during the week ending November 5th, 
were more complete in point of number and interest than 
have ever before been gathered together in one exposition. 

The fact that it was the first show of its kind to be 
held in that city since the Spring of 1916 aroused a vast 
amount of local interest and a very large number of local 
people attended in addition to the many visitors from the 
smaller New England communities and mills. There was, 


also, a very reasonable 


} 


number of southern mill 


men in attendance wher 


consideration is given to 
the long distance it was 
necessary for them to trav- 
el and the present condi- 
As a 


times 


tion of the industry. 


result there were 


when the building was too ential Bostonians. 


Boston’s Opportunity. 


A suggestion for a better exhibition hall was 
made by C. W. Schaum of Philadelphia, one of 
the exhibitors at the recent show, that seems 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of influ- 


It is Mr. Schaum’s idea to dismantle the larger 


lishing and distribution of news bulletins by the staff of 
the Daily News Record of New York. While this feature 
has been worked at previous shows, the items this year 
showed more care in their preparation and were more 
newsy and interesting than usual. 

Another feature of this show was, that in spite of its 
great size, the exhibits were practically all ready for dis- 
play on time. If arrangements could have been made to 
have had electric current on the building on the Sunday 
preceding the opening, probably all the moving exhibits 
would have been ready for demonstration when the doors 
were opened at two o’clock 
on Monday afternoon. But 
as it was there was very 
little delay, so little that 
the average onlooker could 
not tell the difference. 


Chester I. Campbell, 
the manager of the show 
and the secretary-treasurer 


of the Textile Exhibitors 


crowded for comfort al- 
though the interested mill 
man could always get in- 
side the railings for a clos- 
er inspection and explan- 
ation. 


Almost ideal weather 
conditions prevailed during 
the entire week, something 
to which the exhibitors at 
former shows, which were 
held in the Spring months, 
had not been accustomed, 
thereby causing much com- 
ment, 


With one or two exeep- 
tions no radical changes i: 
machinery and equipment 
displayed. There 
however, numerous 
improvements in detail to 


were 
were, 


part of the present Mechanics’ Building, retaining 
only the basement for power plant and storage 
purposes and erect on the same foundations a 
single story fireproof structure, arranging with 
the Boston and Albany railroad adjoining to ex- 
tend this single story structure, on suitable sup- 
ports, out over the Boston and Albany car storage 
tracks to any extent that might seem advisable to 
secure the necessary floor space. 

Such an arrangement would give a fireproof 
structure, with a strong, level floor of an area 
suitable for the largest expositions. All exhibitors 
would be on one floor giving all an equal chance 
in the showing of their products. An elevator 
located at the railroad tracks would facilitate th> 
loading and unloading of heavy machinery direct- 
ly to and from the cars to the floor above. The 
many curious corners in the present building 
could be obliterated in redesigning the structure 
and a modern exhibition hall developed in a loca- 
tion that is admirably suited for the purpose. 


Association, was quoted as 
saying on the opening day 
of the show: “Today marks 
an epoch in edueational ex- 
hibitions. To be truly suc- 
cessful an exposition must 
bring together the manu- 
facturer, buyer and con- 
sumer. All three are im- 
portant factors in the suc- 
cess of any undertaking of 
this nature. I feel sure 
that the International Tex- 
tile Exposition opening 
today will carry its mess- 
age to all parts of the 
world.” 

Among the visitors 
were noted many foreign- 
ers, particularly Japanese 
and Chinese. At the booth 
of the Bureau of Foreign 


be seen on many machines 
and some specialties were z 
exhibited at this show for 

the first time. 
scribed in CorTon’s pages in a more or less complete man- 
ner, descriptions of individual exhibits have not been pre- 
pared and the space that is usually devoted to this duplica- 
tion of effort will be used for other matter of more imme- 
diate interest to the reader. 

Some good sales were reported as being consummated 
at the show and a large number of inquiries were developed. 
At least one southern mill man was looking over the situa- 
tion with a view to purchasing the entire equipment for a 
25,000-spindle mill and there were rumors of others who 
had the purehase of comparatively large quantities of 
equipment in view. How much of this business material- 
ized is only known at the present time by the principals 


However, as most of these have been de- 


concerned. 
One of the pleasant features of the show was the pub- 


and Domestic Commerce, 
clothing made from paper 
by the Germans and Austrians was on display. The ex- 
hibit included suits for men, coats, women’s aprons, table 
covers, window curtains, and hand bags. Government rep- 
resentatives gave information on the manufacture of these 


and other articles on display to those interested. 


Interviews with many exhibitors brought to the fore- 
ground the general satisfaction that all seemed to feel tow- 
ard the show as a whole and the way in which it was con- 
ducted, and also developed the fact that in severa] in- 
stances there are newly designed or redesigned machines 
being worked out that had not been sufficiently tested in 


practice to be placed on exhibit. It seems probable that 
by the time the next show at Greenville comes around, these 
will be ready for inspection and demonstration. 


The show was indeed a great success. 
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Spinners Meet for Discussion at Gastonia 


They get better all the time! Each one of those sectional 
meetings that are being held by the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation seems to surpass the previous one, and the meeting 
of spinners that was held in Gastonia, N. C., on Friday, 
November 18th, was no exception. 

There was a fine attendance of mill men, superintendents 
and overseers in the main, from all sections of the South. 
They came to Gastonia to discuss the problems of the spin- 
They 
came with a desire for information and they came with a 
The free and 


ning room and how they ean make better yarns. 


willingness to help, a spirit of cooperation. 
positive expression of these made the meeting a successful 
one, and one that gave indisputable evidence of the value 
of such gatherings and of the fact that the mill men of the 
South are realizing the opportunity offered in these sec- 
tional meetings. 

There were two sessions of the spinners’ meeting, a 
morning session and an afternoon session, and these were 
held in the assembly hall of the Gastonia Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Morning Session. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock by James 
A. Chapman, Jr., of Inman, §. C., who is chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the association, in the absence of 
Gordon A. Johnstone, the president, and F. Gordon Cobb, 
the general chairman of the sectional committee. 

After a few preliminary remarks, Mr. Chapman turn- 
ed the meeting over to Carl R. Harris, of Lancaster, S. C., 
the chairman of the association committee on spinning. 

The first question brought before the meeting for dis- 
cussion was that of uneven yarn. “One of the main things 
that has been receiving attention of late,” said Mr. Harris, 
“is the unevenness of yarn. We see a great many articles 
written on the subject of uneven yarn, where the writers 
give lists of the things in the different rooms that cause this 
unevenness, and yet we know that the man writing these 
things has just about as much trouble with unevenness in 
his yarn as anyone else. 

“T think it would be worth a good deal if we could come 
to some conclusion as to what is causing the greatest un- 
evenness of yarn in southern cotton mills today, and we 
would like to have some of you gentlemen express your 
opinion on the subject.” 
continued, 


Mr. 


the same 


There were no and Harris 


“We all 


causing the unevenness ? 


responses, 
what is 
to the 


seem to have about feeling 


Can it be brought down 


one thing—earelessness? As a matter of fact, is our un- 
evenness in yarn due to carelessness ?” 

In response to the further request of the chairman as 
to how mueh variation is going into yarns, Mr. Chapman, 
of Inman, said that recently he had made some inquiry as 
to what would be an allowable variation in 30s yarns, and 
the reply summed up about as follows: two per cent on 
cards, one and a half per cent on drawing, one per cent on 
slubbers, a half of one ptr cent on intermediates, and no 
variation on speedeis. 

Mr. Chapman added, however, that he had received no 
replies from his informants as to how such a small percent- 
age of variation can be accomplished. 

Continuing, he reported some tests he had made at his 
mill in this connection, saying, “Over a period of two or 





three weeks, on 30s, we weighed bobbins from every side 
in the mill, and found that we had a variation of 15.40 per 
Of course, we would have some very light and some 
On 


cent. 
on the heavy side, but we took that into consideration 
41s it 

Mr. Chapman was asked what was the greatest varia- 


was 17.25 per cent.” 
tion in any one day, and the reply was that it was three 
or four numbers. 

“Speaking of uneven yarn,” said Mr. Edwards, of Lan- 
easter, “I have never found a remedy to stop it. Mr. Chap- 
man gives a record of 15 per cent variation on spinning. 
I think this a very good record. In all my 20' years experi- 
ence in the mill, I have never found any under 105 per cent. 
Of course, some of them run about 5 or 6 or 7, but the 
majority of them are running from 15 to 20 per cent varia- 
I am right now having the same thing 


tion in numbers. 


as Mr. Chapman. It doesn’t run that all of the time, but it 


will average right around 12 to 15 per cent.” 
Replying to a question, Mr. Edwards stated that his 
yarns were carded, and continued, “We are doing everything 


I be- 


work 


we can to keep the cards and drawing going right. 


that is where the biggest trouble of uneven 


If it is made right through the pickers and cards and 
If you have 


lieve 
lies. 
drawing, it will run right from there on. 
uneven laps and drawing sliver you will have uneven work 
in the spinning room. If you get it right in the prepara- 
tory processes, the others will run pretty near right.” 

At this point the chairman stated that he would like 
the combed yarn 


some of fine 


“What are you doing to stop the 
Arthur M. 


was called upon for a statement in this connection. 


some expressions from 


spinners in this regard. 


unevenness?” he asked. Dixon, of Gastonia, 


“In regard to unevenness, do we understand you to 


mean, for instance, thick and thin places in the yarn, or 
2” queried Mr. Dixon. It was 


explained that the idea was that, for instance, if a mill 


variation in numbers of yarn 


making 30s is running with a variation of three numbers, 
then the variation would be ten per cent. Then Mr. Dixon 
continued, urging the men to take.part in the discussions, 
as follows: 

“This association will never accomplish anything if 
everyone is afraid to say something. Don’t be afraid to 
get up on your feet and speak out. A whole lot of fellows 
won’t say anything because ‘some of the other men will say 
he is a damn fool.’ All of us make mistakes; I don’t be 
lieve any of you make as many mistakes as I make. 

“In regard to variation, we all know that a great many 
orders read that they are subject to cancellation if the 
variation is over two per cent. That’s a pretty knotty prob- 
If a man can keep his numbers within two per cent, 
I have had dealings 


lem. 
I would call him a hero and a soldier. 
with one concern who said they would not take yarn ecaleu- 
lation weight. With the variation around two per cent, on 
40s two-ply, on a 10,000 pound order, that would be around 
144 pounds loss in weight that they claim. My contention 
was that if the yarn was within two per cent, they didn’t 
have any kick coming. We all allowed two per cent, by gen- 
eral agreement, and if they had a variation over two per 
cent, then I would be willing to allow them a claim on all 
over that. 


“T saw the gentlemen in question and took the maiter 
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up with them in person. I told them that I presumed they 
would be willing to pay for any excess weight over caleu- 
lation weight, and they said they would and IJ was tv re- 
fund them for any under weight. In the case of ten per 
cent, those warps that should have weighed 135 pounds 
would have weighed only 122 pounds, which would be 
mighty low.” 

“I didn’t mean to say that the beam weight would vary 
that much,” explained Mr, Harris, “I had reference to 
the individual sizings—if 30s yarn sized 27s at one place 
and then a little further down was, say, 31s, there would 
be that much difference between the high and low. What 
can we do to fight things like that?” 

“The question of uneven yarn is such a big problem that 
it is a hard thing to approach,” resumed Mr. Dixon. “We 
know it c¢an begin in the pickers, and for every process 
following there is a chance to make uneven yarn. On every 
process up to the spinning frame you can find a chance to 
make uneven yarn. We get variation in diameter as well 
as weight in yarn. It is not only the difference in weight, 
but it is also due to the fact that it is not a round, smooth 
yarn. 

“The point I want to emphasize is this: let us get on both 
feet at these meetings and say what we have to say. We 
all make mistakes,’and we will never get anywhere if we 
don’t get up and talk, The time has come when coopera- 
tion is necessary, and it behooves us all to get together and 
cooperate and progress. That old thought that a man 
could live unto himself alone is out-of-date. That time has 
gone, gentlemen. Some of the fellows used to think they 
ad something or were doing something nobody else knew 
about, but everyone would soon find it out, and the man 
himself would generally be the last to learn that everybody 
knew it.” 

Mr. Dixon then referred to the discussion at the recent 
Charlotte nieeting on the statement that the New England 
mills are making better yarns than those in the South. “1 
made the statement that I thought in a great many instances, 
in the past, that they had done this,” said Mr. Dixon, “but 
I believe in this day and time that some southern manufac- 
turing concerns are making just as good yarns as are 
made in New England. And ][ believe that as each day 
passes by you are going to see more mills in the South mak- 
ing better yarns than they made yesterday, or last month 
or last year. 

“The only way we will get results is by communing and 
cooperating, one with another. We have the help, we have 
the machinery and the managers, and there is no reason 
why we cannot succeed.” 

“I think Mr. Dixon’s idea of cooperation is one worthy 
of our consideration,” said Mr. Harris, “It has been con- 
ceded that New England could make better yarns than we 
could—better yarns means more even yarns. What causes 
the greatest unevenness in yarns in southern cotton mills? 
He then ealled on 


That’s the point we want to get at. 
Marshall Dilling, the chairman of the committee on card- 
ing, for a statement in this connection, 

Mr. Dilling replied that one of the main points brought 
out in this connection at the earders’ meetings is that the 
mixing of the cotton has a great deal to do with the even- 
ness of the work. “We all concede,” he said, “that the Eng- 


lish spinner has an advantage on the American, and this is 
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because he gives his cotton a better mixing. If any one 
has made any tests along that line [ am sure we would be 
glad to hear from him. All carding subjects are, after all, 
spinning subjects. That is why we card better—to mak 
good yarn. You cannot make even spinning unless you 
have even roving.” 

“Since the carders’ meeting in Columbia, we have in 
stalled an opening room, and open the cotton up, but up 
to the present time J cannot see any difference in the varia- 
tion of the yarn because of it,” replied Mr. Edwards, ot 
Lancaster. In answer to various questions from the floor, 
he stated that they feed the cotton from the opening bin to 
the hoppers; that they let it stay in the bins about 24 hours, 
or just as long as they can before they need it. 

Mr. Chapman asked Mr. Edwards concerning the method 
of opening, and the reply was that they open the cotton 
and throw it into the pile and let it lie until it is needed; 
they use local cotton mostly, he added. 

J. A. MecFalls, Gastonia, suggested, “If the gentleman 
would tell the members something about the carding equip- 
ment and processes he is running they might be able to 
help him.” 

B. R. Burnham, Whitney, S. C., said, “One part ot 
this discussion has interested me. The gentleman said a 
little while ago that better yarns have been made in New 
England. I want to tell you as a New Englander that 
this was not done through cooperation. JI would like to 
ask a question, if I may: How many mills are represented 
here where I, or any superintendent or overseer or anyone 


else can go and get the superintendent’s permission to go 


9 


through the plant? 

The nature of the responses to this question indicated 
that it is general practice in southern mills to allow any 
inspections of the plants desired. Dixon, of Gastonia, 
seemed to sum it up by saying, “I represent two mills, and 
any one is welcome to visit these mills at any time.” 

“T believe that these sectional meetings can do a great 
deal of good if we can open up the avenues into the mills,” 
continued Mr. Burnham. “So far I have never been turned 
down, but I know some people who have.” 

Picking up the thought expressed by Mr, Dilling, Chair- 
man Harris said, “As Mr. Dilline has stated, what we want 
to get at and establish is whether we are using as good an 
opening as we should; whether our unevenness is due to 
our machinery; or whether it is due to pure carelessness. 
There is something that is doing it, and if we ean whip it 
out at this meeting, we will accomplish something.” Re- 
ferring to the suggestion made by Mr. McFall, the chair- 
man added, “That is a question that every individual must 
bring up for himself. If everyone will get up and state 
what equipment he is running, probably he will get some in- 
formation that will help him and help the rest of us too. 
Can’t we hear from someone who has done something to 
eliminate unevenness?” 

Taking up this idea, L. A. Funderburk made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Some time ago we got some kicks on variation in our 
yarn—this was 30s hosiery yarn, and I took all the steps 
I could to make it better. I have found some as much as 
three numbers off, but about one and a half to two numbers 
is our variation. 

“We tear the cotton up by hand and blow it into the 


picker room. We had two processes of pickers, and we 
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thought that probably our pickers were causing the varia 


tion, but we watched them, and could not cateh any laps that 


ran over the 4-pound variation that we allow our laps 
each way. Then we decided to put mn three processes ol 
pickers with the hope of making the work better. 

“We have a small mill, running day and night, and | 
started in making the intermediate laps at night and the 


finished Japs in daylight, and | found that it helped the 


work 35, and in some eases at least 50 per cent. 
“However, we have a small mill and I try to grade 
every bale of cotton that comes into the mill and watelh it 
very closely. 
‘T have found that variation staple causes more un 


evel vbody would 
We 


] try to get tull 1] 16 Inéen, DI 


even yarn than anything’ else. 


he more eareful about the staple it would be better. 
use | ] 
occasionally some will get by 

David 


eerning the 


16 cotton, and 


and e«ause trouble. 


Clark, Charlotte, asked Mr. Funderburk 


to determine his variation. 


method he used 


reel four bobbins at a time from different frames.” he 


replied, 
Mr. 


this practice was probably doubtful in its 


that 
“The 
e Nort h 


say 


Clark said that observation ad show im 


merits, 


seareh work in t 


people who have been doing’ this re 


say that this is not a test at all,” he continued. “They 


take an entire spinning frame and size all the bobbins.” 


Two superintendents in the South who have made tests in 


this manner, he declared, haven't found less than eie 


spinning trame. 


bers variation down the side of a 


He stated that Mr. Boyd, of Charlotte, who was not at 


the meeting, had to his knowledge made tests in this man- 


ner, and a report from a representative ot Mr. Boyd’s or- 


1 + 


ganization indicated that in testing 245 spindles at a 
time, on 5ls, it had been found that the bobbins ran any- 
where from 40s to 57s. This was w band driven ma- 
eluines. 


“We did not make any tests this manner exactly,” 
whole side of 


1% 


added Mr. Burnham, “but we sized nearly a 


variation of 


192 spindles, and on 1444s filling we got a 


numbers. One thine we did, though. may have had some 


effect on it. We changed the drafts and twist, slowed the 


TOOK Out some twist. 


spindle speed in the ecard room and 


“T have in the last six months sized 112 bobbins,” stated 


a. et hobbins | eot a varia 


Phillips, ‘and out of these 112 


tion of about 51% numbers, running on 1 1/16-ineh cotton, 
making 23s. About two years ago | made tests of the same 
kind in another mill, and the spinner there is here this 
morning—he is Mr. Williams of ‘Winnsboro—and [ believe 


In the testing at that mill I got about 


this 


he will bear me out. 


five numbers variation was on 26s running 1!<-ineh 


cotton—but it wasn’t over five numbers.” 


Mr. Williams, of Winnsboro, was the next speaker. “We 
Winnsboro,” he said, “and have 


are making some tests at 


gone far enough to get a very good idea of the variation. 
We size four bobbins from eae) frame of 171 spindles, and 


) 


[ find a variation of anywhere from 26s to 23s.” 
“The gentleman over there spoke of variation 


On 


lavVInNe a 


of about five numbers. coarse numbers, five numbers 


would be a very big variation,” suggested Mr. Diuling. 
“What I meant by that,” explained Mr, Phillips, “was 
that were 24s, 


this: we would have probably 25 bobbins 


say, and maybe one that was 19s. (Mr. Phillips was re- 
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nt num- . 








ferring to 23s yarn.) I did not get th 


I think it aetually averaged around 22.70s.” 


The following question, 


chairman asked the 


lips, to what do you attribute the cause for having 19s yarn 
in 23s?” 

“T am not a practical earder,” replied Mr. P illips 
‘I’m a spinner. But I believe thy ouble preceded m¢ 





If you make it righ 
have much variation there.” 


Mr. Wotford—a spinner—ot Inman, said he wi mac 


some tests by weighing roving bobbins empty (nearly run 
out), half-full, and full, and reported that he got a d 
ferent weight off all of them. 1 would oO as ( 
carders: why is this variation?” 

The next speaker was C. H. Goodroe, o of the pioneer 
superintendents in the association. He said im part 

“T have never gone throueh any tests as to w would 
make uneven yarn except a life-time experience All of 
this unevenness is brought about more or less from careless 
ness. To start right and stay right, you can make just as 
vood and even yarns as thev make in the East or the No 
or the West or anywhere else. 

“So many things make uneven varn that you would 
iave to go through the entire eategory to d out what was 
wrong. I have found that when a man gets a little wro 
himself things will go badly, and when | get that way | 
open up and go through the deal with the boys and el 
the sun hegins to come out. 

“T remember back in 1896 when we were fighting for a 
reputation for southern ring spun yarns. We would mix 
about thirty hales of cotton a dav and we would not flake 


it off and throw it in the bin—we would tear it up. 

“IT thought we were V2 O1INg alone very well, bnt the 
numbers would not come even and right. I found that the 
draft on the piekers would not throw it o the sereens lke 
it should. Then I went through the drawing 

“In the eard room, an honest erinde is one oF the hest 
things vou can get. If the stripping plates are set right, 


and you know they are set right, 


fill 


it will help a whole lot. If 


the card is elean it will not up so quickly, if it isn’t 


there 1s unevenness, 


“Going back to the pickers, I set the draft on ea¢ side 
of the sereens so that the eotton would lay on the sereens 
in the proper place. 

“One of the worst thines we have in southern cotto 
mills today is indifference. J would not care a cent about 


a pound on the lap or anything like that if I knew 


fellow doing the work Was honest. B lie whe vou come up 


to the drawing, and you see an indifferent drawing frame 





4 , 

hand handle the work so a singling will go through, then 
you go to the spinning and sec at singling come through 
as a thread as long as Gastonia. The thing that does you 


up is earelessness and indifference. If it is not watched 


and prevented, bad work will result.” 


Mr. Dill 


concluded, “and 


And that is wl 


“We are discussing this uneven yarn question,” 


Mr. 


are throwing the blame on the earders. 


ing pointed out when Goodroe had 


ere 


most of the unevenness comes from—we admit it. And | 
want to make an announcement here. At the next earders’ 
meeting we want to ask the carders, and spinners too, to 
get a report on the variation of their eard sliver. If it 


varies 50 per cent, you report it; you won’t be the only one. 


You get an honest report and | believe you will be sur- 
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prised at the variation—both before and after stripping. 
We want a number of these reports. 

“What I started to speak of was this: it has recently 
been called to my attenion that a certain mill was having 
trouble with uneven yarn and they called in a man to make 
an investigation. He found that the drawing frame top 
rolls were not properly lubricated. Previously the oil 
holes were not large enough to allow proper lubrication, so 
the rolls were taken to the shop, and the oil holes re-bored 
and made larger. This one point of lubricating the rolls 
from one end to another was enough to change the tension 
so that it could be noticed. That can be true of any frame 
in the mill, and that is one of the greatest sources of uneven 
yarn on spinning frames today.” 

3eing called on for a statement, H. G. Winget, of Gas- 
tonia, said: 

“T have not had so much trouble with uneven yarn. For 
a while we were troubled, and I would talk to the ecard room 
man and he would say that the spinner was not doing so- 
and-so, and then I would go to the spinner and he would 
say that the card room man wasn’t doing this or that. At 
that time they were sizing at separate places in the mill, 
and I moved all the sizing together, and then as soon as the 
eard room man sized it the spinning room man would know 
just what he did. I have not had any trouble with varia- 
tion since I got them to sizing together. There was no rea- 
son for it except carelessness in sizing. Now each one of 
them knows just what the sizing is. 

“Along the line of carelessness in the mill, I believe our 
present employment system has a great deal to do with it,” 
continued Mr. Winget. “You can take any business in the 
world except the textile business, and they all have better 
methods for selecting their help. If a man comes to us 
and says he is a speeder hand, we hire him if we need him 
without finding out whether he is a good man or not, with- 
out learning anything about him. Take a bank, for instance, 
they would want to know whether a man is honest or not. 
But we take the man and do not know what positions he 
has been in or what he has been doing. Our duty, as I see 
it, is to instruct the man how to do his work. 

“A’ lot of uneven work is caused from poor piecing made 
on speeders and other places. It is the fault of the super- 
intendent if he doesn’t get in behind his overseers to see 
that the help are properly told about it. There are as 
many kinds of mills as there are birds. In some mills piec- 
ing doesn’t make any difference, and if you put a man out 
of one of these mills into a fine combed yarn mill, he is 
not altogether to blame if he does not do his work properly. 
The responsibility lies with us as superintendents and 
overseers, individually, to see that these things are right. 

“You know, around Gastonia our present system of em- 
ployment is very lax. If a man comes to our mill from 
Mr. Dixon’s mill we don’t ask him why he left the 
other mill. If we need him we go ahead and put him on 
without asking any questions. This is a serious thing, gen- 
tlemen, and there is no doubt about it. There is no reason 
in the world why any man in a mill shouldn’t be a good 
hand, and we are responsible. If we are lax in our manage- 
ment we must expect to have lax hands. 

“Tf a man is a good hand and he is the right kind of a 

fellow, he doesn’t mind telling you why he left where he was, 
and if you don’t believe it, you can easily find out from the 


other man. But we have a certain element of help that is 
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always on the move, and in a whole lot of cases if you trace 
down why they left you will find it was on account of 
bad work. Why, I have known families to move to ‘change 
stores’ so they wouldn’t have to pay a grocery bill. 

“Tt is up to us to make better hands out of these people. 
It is our duty and we are individually responsible for it. 
We cannot do it all in a day, but it takes the cooperation of 
everyone to take a new familv in the mill and train them 
right, and it should be done. When we get a complaint on 
our yarn, it doesn’t come to the drawing frame hand; I no- 
tice it’s generally marked ‘Attention, H. G. Winget.’’ 

David Clark remarked that Mr. Winget’s talk brought 
to mind something he had seen while attending the textile 
show in Boston. He said that the B. B. & R. Knight Cor- 
poration has had some moving picture reels made showing 
the various operations in manufacture, showing the incor- 
rect way to piece up an end, for example, and then illus- 
trating the correct way to perform the operation. They 
have taken films of operations all through the mill, from 
the picker room to the weave room, and are showing these 
films to operatives in the mill for educational purposes, 

For example, the effect of putting up a hard end on the 
roving frame will be shown in the spinning. Good results 
are reported from this work, as it brings to the attention 
of the operative the disastrous effect that careless work on 
his part will often cause in later processes. 

Two men are now coming South with these films, said 
Mr. Clark, and they will be shown to groups of operatives 
in different southern mill centers. 

“Can’t we hear from some of the fine yarn spinners in 
regard to unevenness of yarn?” prompted the chairman. 
“It looks like after we boil the whole thing down we bring 
carelessness.” 





it down to the one thing 

Mr. Goodroe brought out the point that humidity is one 
of the greatest things in cotton mills today, and that much 
depends upon keeping it properly regulated. The chairman 
continued, when Mr. Goodroe had finished, “I labored 
under a false impression in regard to humidity for a long 
time and no doubt others have been in the same fix. I found 
out that I was mistaken about relative and actual humidity. 
Relative humidity means nothing. It is the actual humidity, 
or the number of grains of vapor in a cubic foot of air, that 
counts. Now, what is the best degree of temperature for 
a spinning room in order to get the least variation in 
weight ?” 

Mr. Goodroe recommended between 70 and 75 degrees. 
He pointed out that generally a man can judge the temper- 
ature by his own feelings—-that is, tell about how much 
humidity is in the room, and whether it is the correct 
amount. 

M. T. Poovey, a fine yarn superintendent of Gastonia, 
made some interesting remarks in this connection. “I have 
made some tests on humidity in different sections of the 
country,” he said, “at a mill I was with in Alabama—at 
Huntsville—and while I was in Tennessee for about six 
years. I kept a close record all the time, three times a day, 
and I kept the wet bulb about 65 and the dry bulb at about 
85. After a while, though, I got so accustomed to it that 
I could judge the humidity just by breathing. 

“T think that the different sections of the country re- 
quire different amounts of humidity. I know at the mill in 
Alabama, when we got a South wind—I would notice the 
smoke from the smoke-stack as I went to the mill—that we 
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ilways had bad running work. If the wind was from the 
When we had a wind from the 
South, I would close all the windews on the South side of 
And I would like 
to say that I believe the adjustment of the windows is a 
number of 


North it would be all right. 
the mill and open those on the North side. 


very important thing about the humidity, A 
mills have skylights in the ceiling, and they adjust these, 
but you can open the windows and skylights to the place 
where they will take the humidity all out of the room and 
vou won’t get the benefit of the humidity down on the 
spinning frames. 

“At my present mill,’ Mr. Poovey went on, “I am run- 
ning half comber waste and half cotton. Now, all you 
men know that with comber waste you’ve got to have water 

plenty of humidity. If you’ get a North wind and it is 
very dry, the spinning will be all balled up. 

“T would like to get some information this morning 
When I first began to use it, I used 
comber waste from 1 3/16-ineh and from 
7/8 to 11/16 inch, and I was balled up all 
We decided we would try to match our staple in the eomber 
This 


was a soft cotton that corresponded with our eomber waste, 


on ecomber waste. 
cotton, eotton 


the time. 
waste, so we put in 200 bales of Mississippi cotton. 


and since we have put that in, our spinning has improved 
60 per cent, but still I want to improve it some more. 

“T am running on 20s yarn on 8,500 r.p.m., but I eut 
down to 6,500 and took out five teeth of twist, and by that 
change I gained 11 pounds on the breaking strength. It 
was so good that I have ordered pulleys to cut the spindle 
speed down and take out some twist, which will give me 
one revolution less on the spinning rolls.” 

“What twist did you have before and after changing, 
asked Mr. Dilling. 

“We were running about 4.75 times the square root, 


Mr. Poovey ?,” 
and then we eut it down to 4.50 or less,” was the reply. 
“That is a point of vital importance,” continued Mr. 
Dilling. 
ing strength of the yarn. 


“That is, what effect the twist has on the break- 
I reported a test along this 
line at the Spartanburg annual meeting, not only showing 
the effeet on yarn, but also in roving.” (This report was 
published in full in the June, 1920, number of Corton.) 

Mr. Harris stated that there has been some question as 
to whether putting in more twist in the roving will increase 
the breaking strength. 

“T would like to state,” reported Mr. Dilling, “that in 
all of the diseussions at our different carders’ meetings, 1 
think everybody agreed that when they had taken out twist 
it had increased the breaking strength. You must remember, 
I remember 
at the last spinners’ meeting a man from Shelby—I see him 


however, that you can take out excessive twist. 


sitting over there now—gave some mighty interesting in- 
formation along this line, and we would like to hear from 
him today.” 

E. P. Knowles was the gentleman referred to by Mr. 
Dilling, and on being asked for a statement in regard to the 
relation of twist to breaking strength, he said: 

“T’ll give you a little experience I had week before last. 
I was putting in 4.92 times the square root on 30s, and I 
took a frame and put in 4.50 times the square root, and this 
beat the 4.92 about five or six pounds on the breaking 
strength.” 

“About what spindle speed did you have with the 4.92 
twist?” asked Mr. Burnham. Mr. Knowles replied he was 
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Mr. Burnham then asked if it was 


necessary to cut the spindle speed with the change in twist, 


running 9,642 r.p.m. 


and Mr. Knowles replied, “I didn’t touch the spindle speed.” 
said Mr. Burn- 


the spin- 


“T made some tests along that line,” 
ham, “and I found I. got better results by cutting 
dle speed. We are not down to 4.50 yet, however.” 

“T reduced my spindle speed from 10,000 to 8,800, and 
took out five teeth of twist, putting it down to 4.60, and I 
found IJ got a better luster and a stronger yarn,” said J. A. 
MecFalls, of Gastonia. He uses 11/16-inch carded cotton, 
he added in response to a question. 

“About four years ago I took the superintendency of 
a mill in Gaston County,” declared Mr. Poovey, “and when 
I went to this mill they were running 1%-inch cotton on 
40s—making reverse twist yarn—and the breaking strength 
was down so low that they could not sell the yarn. We 
tested out everything we could think of that would cause 
the breaking strength to be down, and finally came to the 
conelusion that it was in the ecards. 

“T had a friend who was overseer of carding in an 
Alabama mill, and who I considered one of the best carders 
in the country. He was passing through this section and 
stopped off to visit me, and I asked him to go over my 
ecards for me. He went through the ecard room and set up 
the cards like they should be set. 
gave me the settings and I had the others set up just like 
those two. This one thing increased the breaking strength 
on the 40s over 30 per cent. | that 
making the best reverse twisted yarns in Gaston County, and 
it was all brought about by having the cards set up right.” 

“T’ll tell you something that happened just this morning, 
“We 
had the night man size sdme yarn made with the 4.50 twist 
and it sized about 30.37 (this was 30s yarn) and it broke 
at 59.07. 

“Now about the spindle speed,” he added, “I think my 


He set up two eards and 


think mill is now 


before I came over,” said Mr. Knowles of Shelby. 


This is from loeal one-inch cotton. 


spindle speed (9,642 r.p.m.) might be a little high. It 
might be well to run a little less than that regularly.” 

C. C. Briggman, of Laneaster, asked the question, “Does 
Mr. Knowles break his yarn by hand or does he use an 
automatic machine?” Receiving the reply that this was 
done by hand, Mr. Briggman continued, “There is all the 
difference in the world in the automatic machine and break- 
ing by hand. The experts are recommending that the auto- 
matic machines run at twelve inches a minute. This is very 
slow, but with the hand machine, the machine runs some- 
times slow and sometimes fast, and a man can make a yarn 
break wherever he wants it to.” Mr. Knowles arose and 
explained that he had sent some of the yarn made with the 
4.50 twist to another point, to be tested with an automatic 
machine, and that it broke at 60 pounds, and sized 29.41. 

“While I am on my feet,” Mr. Briggman went on, “I 
would like to say something in connection with uneven work, 
In my opinion, lots of uneven yarn is caused by tension. 
Mr. Wofford spoke a while ago about the yarn being 
In my opinion the earders 


You 


lighter on the empty bobbin. 
are running the tension too tight on the empty bobbin. 
are stretching the roving; 75 per cent of the roving that 
breaks back is on the empty bobbins or on those less than 


half full, hardly ever on the bobbins over half full. It is 
because you are running the tension too tight. As I say, 


that is one of the things that causes uneven yarn.” 
Referring to the question brought up earlier in the meet- 
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ing concerning methods of sizing bobbins, Mr. Briggman 


continued, “I never weighed the whole side of a frame, but 
I have always used eight bobbins in making my tests, and | 
take these from the freshest rovine from the carding. Some- 


find on 30s it will run from 29s to 31s, and then 


times | 


coes trom 28s to 32s. 


sometimes it 
Laneaster have tried to 


Mr. 


“In regard to humidity, we at 


specialize on this point,” stated Briggman. “I find 


that when our dry bulb is between 75 and SO and the wet 


bulb about 80 that we get the best results. We have tested 


about 51, inches of vapor and we get our best results 


here. If vou have the Cramer automatie control it will do 


it itself.” 
Mr. Goodroe declared that 


“twist is one of the biggest 


boons to the size manufacturers.” He said that many mills 


will put in a large twist, and then use larger amounts of 
size than are necessary trying to get it to penetrate the yarn 
in the slasher. He said that though he thought all the size 
men were his friends, still too much twist sells a whole lot 


of size for them. Oftentimes, he said, the mill man doesn’t 


realize that the trouble can be caused back in the pickers 
that if the work at this machine runs badly it will come out 


all the through. “JI would like to see ball bear- 


ings on every picker in the country,” he said. 


badly way 


At this point, Chairman Harris said a man had given 


him a question in regard to draft that he would like to 


have diseussed, This man is having trouble with his roving 
pulling through, said the chairman, and he wanted to know, 
“Is a draft of 9.80 on 30s warp too short?” 

Mr. Knowles expressed the opinion that this draft is 


too short for the work in question. “I have some 30s spip- 


ning,” 11.94. 


haps a little long, but I think 9.80 is too short.” 


he added, “and have a draft of This is per- 
Mr. Poovey recommended that the gentleman in question 
bring his draft to 10.50 and take out some twist. 
“We spinners always like to take out twist,” suggested 
would reeom- 


a spinning overseer. “That would be what we 


mend—taking twist out of the roving.” 
The 
“How 


than 


the specific question, 


draft 


chairman then brought up 


many are running 30s with a less 


102” 
Responses were received in the affirmative from three 


Mr. Ballard said he is getting good results with a 


present 


men. 
dratt of 8.65 on 30s single roving, from 1 3/16-ineh eotton. 

In this connection, Mr. Dilling said, “Some time ago | 
was making some numbers that did not have good breaking 
13, and changed the roving for 


strength. I had a draft of 


a draft of 11, and increased the breaking strength about 
12 pounds or 20 per cent.” 

Mr. Chapman said they had been running a draft of 
9.92, and had a front roll speed of 108 r.p.m. with a spindle 
speed of 8,500. On filling, 40s, he stated, they had a draft 
of 11.50, but that they were short of spindles and had to do 
it. He said they went down to the card room and made 
light roving and reduced the draft to 10.50, and managed to 
get through all right with a front roll speed of 102 r.p.m. 
They use loeal cotton. 

“Which is best, running the filling traverse up slow and 
down fast, or down slow and up fast?” was the next ques- 
tion brought up by the chairman. He asked how many were 
running the traverse up slow, and called for experiences 
in this cornection. 

One man said that he has tried it both ways, and that 
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he never runs the traverse down slow without having t 


yarn slough off in the weave room. This applies equally 
fine and coarse numbers, he added. 

After having the cams turned in a way that the travers 
would go up fast and down slow, and vice versa, stated Mi 
Briggman, they had found that when the upward moti 
is slow it winds the yarn on and the downward motio 
packs it. 

“T once had charge of a 50,000 spindle mill on sheet 
ines,” said Mr. MeFalls, “and we had trouble with the fi 


the cloth. We made the traverse 2 


ing knocking off in 
up slow and down fast and had no more trouble.” 

Mr. Nims related the next experience along this lin 
“T had an experience in a 45,000 spindle mill running on 30s 
warp and 45s filling. When ] 
traverse was going down fast and up slow, and they wer: 
the off, I 


on the filline—and made the traverse e 


went to that room the 


first 


having trouble with filling knoekine changer 
the whole room 
up fast and down slow, and we got better results, and thi 


filling ran off on the looms all right. The reason was that 
when the traverse is going up slow there is more pull on 
the yarn. If the traverse is going up fast it winds a bigge 
bobbin. Run the traverse up fast and down slow.” 

“The reason I got the idea that you should run the fast 
the change at the 


traverse downward was because of top 


of the bobbin,” explained Mr. MeFalls. “It changes quickei 


and doesn’t make any slubs. If you run it up fast it will 
put a strain on the traveler.” 

The morning session adjourned at this point, following 
an announcement by Chairman Harris that the theme of the 
afternoon session would be modern improvements in spin- 
ning machinery. 

Luncheon. 

The regular “Dutch” luncheon of spinners was held in 

3aptist Annex at 12:30 o’clock, after the mill 


the First 


men had been snapped for a photograph, a nice meal being 


served by a number of Gastonia ladies. I. B. 


Covington, 
superintendent of the Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., 
returned thanks. Pleasing musie was furnished during the 
meal by the Glee Club of the Gastonia Chamber of Com- 
merce and the quartette from the Kiwanis Club of Gas- 
tonia. 


A. G. 
Gastonia, weleomed the visitors to the city, and James A. 


Meyers, prominent banker and manufacturer of 


Chapman, Jr., responded in behalf of the association. Talks 


were also made by A. B, Carter, Arthur M. Dixon and 


Marshall Dilling. 
The Afternoon Session. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, which con 
vened in the assembly hall of the Chamber of Commere« 
at 2:15 o’elock, Chairman Harris brought up the subject 
of the relative merits and demerits of the tape drive and 
band drive on spinning frames, asking the question, “How 
many here are using tape drive on spinning. frames, and 
what are your experiences ?” 

Mr. Storey, a Gastonia superintendent, one of those 
who indicated they were using tape drive, on being called 
upon, made this statement: 

“We have the improved Whitin frames with tape drive 
and the old style frame with band drive, and it seems that 
the yarn made on the tape-driven frames is a more even 
yarn, a little evener in twist and a little bit closer in num- 


bers, and is a little more desirable on the market. I also 
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took out four teeth of twist on the tape-driven frames, and 
inereased the breaking strength. I think the tape drive 
has an advantage over the band drive in the smoothness of 
the yarn.” 

“The gentleman said he got a little evener yarn and 
less variation,’ observed Mr. Chapman. 

“T couldn’t say for sure about that,” replied Mr. Storey, 
“on account of the tape drive machines being the newest. 

“TI find that if the lower roll is running parallel with 
the steel roll, it will make an evener yarn,’ he continued. 
“If you can find rolls all down the frame running a little 
out of line, there will be a difference in the yarn. That 
condition is caused in a great many cases by the journal 
or saddle of the roll wearing out. Sometimes the roll bear- 
ings are not set up right. If they are not watched pretty 
closely you will get uneven yarn.” 

Mr. Wofford, of Spartanburg, said they get two turns 
more on the front roll with the tape drive than with the 
old frames. All his tape-driven frames are on filling, he 
added. “I 


was his reply to a question. 


much about the smoothness of the 
Mr. 


Spartanburg, said they took four teeth of twist out of the 


cannot say 
yarn,” Macomson, of 
yarn on the tape-driven frames, and two. teeth out on the 


band-driven machines. 

Then Mr. Storey, of Gastonia, started something. He 
made the statement, “Our tape-driven frames make 135 
turns on the front roll.” 
1 1/16-inech staple cotton. 


He started something, because this remark broug 


This is on 30s, he said, using 


ht forth 
a veritable volley of questions on “How does he do it?” 


“You 


question too seriously, because you will find it around here,” 


fellows mustn’t take this high front roll speed 


advised Mr. Dilling. “I am running on tape drive, the 
catalog speed is 87 r.p.m., and I am running 110 to 115 
on 60s combed yarn, from 1%-inch cotton. 

“As a general thing,” he went on, “vou can get a con- 
siderable inerease in roll speed with the tape drive over 
You get a uniform twist.” 

“Well,” was the answer, 


the band drive. 
“Why ?,” 


“with the band drive, as careful as you may be 


asked several voices. 
you may 
they will not stay uniform. On 


the tape drive the idler takes up all the slack, if you have the 


even put them on yourself 


spindles set right and properly lubricated. 

“With the band drive, some of the spindles will not run 
right, and you have to put enough twist in the others to 
take care of the slack on the spindles that do not run 
up to speed. , With the tape drive you get a twist that is 
uniform.” 

Mr. Wofford questioned Mr. Dilling further concerning 
the roll speed, and it was brought out that probably there 
are no weaving mills getting roll speeds as high as those 
reported by Mr. Storey and Mr. Dilling—that the big 
majority of mills in the Gastonia district were fine combed 
yarn mills, which allowed them to use the higher speeds. 

But the men seemed to be interested in Mr. Storey and 
his 135 r.p.m. front roll speed. R. T. LeGrand asked him, 
“What size ring and traverse do you use on these frames?” 
“T use a six-inch traverse and a 1%4-inch ring,” replied Mr. 
Storey. 

The next question brought up for discussion by the 
chairman was the wide gauge spinning frame, and he asked 
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for experiences of those who run frames wide enough to 


dispense with the separators. 

Mr. Winget, of Gastonia, indicated that he is using the 
wide frame, and when called upon, said: 

“T haven’t had any recent experience with the narrow 


gauge, it’s been about eight or ten years since I used them. 


But I do like the wide gauge. It runs fine for us, on 20,- 
000 spindles.” 

Another superintendent reported a similar opinion, 
“Your yarn doesn’t balloon on the wide gauge, and you ean 
cut your spindle speed if you like. You can get a better 


yarn than would be the case if it was running against the 
separators.” 
Mr. Storey said his tape-driven frames are wide gauge 


and the band-driven ones narrow gauge, and he attributes 


some of the evenness of the yarn on the former to the faet 


that the yarn doesn’t toueh separators, 


“T think it would be a good idea if the Association could 


er the 


get enough information to establish whet wide gauge 


or the narrow gauge is best—whether with a less number 


of spindles we could produce as much yarn and better yarn,” 
suggested the chairman, “] would like to ask this question, 
Can we produce as much yarn on the same floor space with 
the wide gauge frame?” 

In this connection, Mr. Dilling said, “] remember two or 
three years ago I had a friend who was going to throw out 
his old 


put in the same number of spindles. | 


spinning and put new frames in, and wanted to 


argued with him 


that if he would put in wider gauge he could put in fewer 
spindles on the same floor space and get as much produe 
tion. 

“My opinion is that vou can put in on the same floor 


Space fewer spindles with the wide Fauge and get as much 


or more production than with the narrow gauge. I would 
like to see it tried.” 

“The fact that our frames on tape drive are making so 
much more front roll speed and the band drive is making 
added Mr. Storey. 


both 


so much less is due to that same thing,” 


“We take the roving out of the same eard room on 
frames, the conditions are exactly the same except the make 
of the frames.” 
Mr. Harris asked if anyone had thrown out the narrow 
gauge and put in wide gauge, but there was no response. 
When the question of the clutch spindle was taken up, 
P. A. Smith, of Columbia, S. C., 


“The old spindles we threw out were just about in as 





said: 


good shape as possible, and we were getting very satisfae- 
tory results, but we did not like the quill, and we decided 
on the clutch spindle. Since installing the clutch spindle I 
have increased the speed of the front roll, on 41s filling, 
from 102 to 105 r.p.m., and I am putting in 3.78 times 
the square root twist on the clutch spindles against 3.82 
on the old spindles. 

“However, due to the fact that we put in new quills, and 
rings and other things, I cannot attribute it all to the eluteh 
spindle, because of the other conditions, but we did gain in 
production about three turns on the front rol]. Also, we put 
in a smaller ring. My experience has been that the eluteh 
spindle is more satisfactory, and gives less tangled yarn.” 

Mr, Chapman asked concerning the supply bill on the 
clutch spindle, stating that was the biggest kick he had 
heard on them. 

Mr. Smith replied that at the beginning of his first ex- 
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perience with the clutch spindle, there were some defects, 
but that this last lot is perfectly satisfactory and does not 
give any trouble. He said that a mill near his own plant 
has been running the clutch spindle for about four years, 
and that the supply bill on them was negligible. 

The chairman then asked, “How many are using the 
No. 1 flange ring, and what is your experience?” 

Mr. Hindman, of Columbia, replied to this question as 
follows: 

“T have been using the No. 1 flange ring over four and 
a half years, and my experience is this: you have more stock 
in it, you ean use lighter travelers, and you can run the 
work easier and have less tangled work with less changing 
of travelers. I had about fifteen years experience on the 
same job before I changed rings, and since I put in No. 1 
rings the production has been increased about 10 per cent.” 
He conceded, on being questioned, that other factors had 
something to do with this increase in production. 

A. M. Dixon was ealled on for his experience, and said, 
“My experience with the No. 1 flange ring has been this: 
everybody said they were better, so I put them on.” Mr. 
Dixon brought out the point that for a while the No. 1 ring 
was considered all right for numbers above 40s, but that it 
is now being used on 30s and 36s. 

“T would like to ask the opinion of the gentlemen as 
to the advantages and disadvantages of the warp and fill- 
ing wind spinning. If you were building a mill to make ply 
yarns, what would you put in, warp or filling wind on the 
spinning? I realize that perhaps the number of the yarn 
would have something to do with it.” 

Mr. Walters, of Charlotte, related his experience with 
the two different types of rings as follows: 

“We went off the No. 2 to the No, 1, making 57s warp 
With the No. 2 ring our spinners were run- 
ning from They told us that 
with the No. 1 ring the spinners would be able to run six- 
We put them on, but our spinners 
We do get an ad- 
We don’t 


and 72s filling. 
twelve to fourteen sides. 
teen to eighteen sides. 
are still on twelve and fourteen sides. 
vantage with the No. 1 rine on the travelers. 

use nearly the amount of travelers we used to.” 

Mr. Mims told the following experience: 

“T had a room on 21s yarn, using the No. 2 flange ring, 
and I changed half the room on to the No. 1 flange, and 
thought in this way that we made a fair and square test 
on each ring. I made a test in this way: I had eight 
frames in one row with the No. 1 and eight with the No. 2 
ring. I got a boy and told him to walk up and down that 
alley during a whole doff, and when he saw an end down 
to mark it on the slat. 

“After the frames had been doffed, I checked up on the 
marks, and the results were much in favor of the No. 1 
flange ring. It was far ahead of the No. 2 in regard to ends 
down. There was at least 25 per cent difference in the 
number of ends down on the two frames, in favor of the 
No. 1. The No. 1 will give better results, and have given me 
perfect satisfaction.” 

The next man to give his experience was P. A. Smith, 
of Columbia. 

“We had 51,000 spindles on warp and we changed one 
section of 9,000 spindles from the No. 2 ring, 1% inch, to 
the No. 1, 113/16-inch ring, and ran them this way regular- 
ly for a year,” said he. 

When they first changed, he went on, the superintendent 
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and others were not much impressed with it, and besides, 
that was at a time when they were short of help. When 
things got going, however, “we ran the No. 1 regularly, 
and after a while all the spinners wanted to get on tli 
frames that had the No. 1 rings. That was pretty goo 
evidence to me.” 

Then they began to count the ends down on the tw 
sections, said Mr. Smith, and the results showed about fit 
teen per cent less ends down with the No. 1 rings. 

Another man to discuss this point was Mr. Wilson, of 
“We have 40,000 spindles on 26s yarn an 


“T have run the 


Winnsboro. 
use the No. 1 flange ring,” he reported. 
same frames with the No, 2 ring, but I find the No. 1 runs 
best, gives the best service, and I use less travelers. I un 
derstand also that you can get less twist with the No. 1 
ring.” 

A’ gentleman asked Mr. Smith if he put in new No. 2 
rings as well as No. 1 when he was making the test he re 
ported, and the reply was in the negative. 

When his mill was on the No. 2 ring, Mr. Hindman 
added to his statement, they paid a premium of $1.00 a 
week to the spinner who would run 8 sides, and now, “afte: 
putting in the clutch spindle, the No. 1 ring, and new 
style rolls, they run from 18 to 20 sides without any trouble, 
and the numbers are a little better.” 

The next question brought up by Mr. Harris was in 
regard to the practice of some mills of raising the spindle 
rails and putting the spindles closer to the guide. 

One man reported that they had raised 26 frames about 
a half inch, and that the work runs a good deal better, and 
“The closer 
We 
raised ours to within an inch and a quarter of the guide. 
They were about two inches from the guide.” 

Mr. Harris said that at Lancaster they are raising the 
rolls to within about an inch of the guides, but that so 
far they have been unable to notice any difference. 


that they were enabled to use a lighter traveler. 
you get it to the guide rail,” he declared, “the better. 


On frames running on filling, declared Mr. Walker, “I 
find that about one and a half to one and three-quarter 
inches is about the best distance to have between the top of 
the bobbins and the guide rail.” 

Mr. Covington, of Forest City, expressed the opinion 
that “it depends altogether on the diameter of the rings. 
I had mine raised about two years ago, but it was because 
we were going to use a larger ring. [I set the distance the 
same as the diameter of the ring.” 

Mr. Harris said he had noticed that recommendatio! 
elsewhere—that is, with, say, a 1%-inch ring. to set the to) 
of the bobbin an inch and a quarter from the guide rail. 

“T find a good deal better results from a rail set one 
and three-quarters inches from the guide rail,” was the 
opinion expressed by W. P. Lee, of Gastonia, when called 
upon for a statement. “The lower the rail the heavier the 
traveler you have to run, on the new model frames.” 

At this point a discussion was started on a subject that 
has received considerable attention of late—that of running 
warp yarn the filling wind way. In starting the diseussion, 
the chairman asked the question, “What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of changing warp to filling wind?” 

The first reply was from I. B. Covington. “That is 
something I have experimented with for a good many 


years,” he said. “I have gone on it and then disearded it 


(Continued on page 106.) 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature in the southern 
textile section during the past several weeks was the fact 
that approximately sixty cotton mills, together with a score 
of other industries, in the eastern North Carolina district 
were forced to curtail operations because of a shortage of 
water, caused by an extended drought, which resulted in 
the curtailment of the power supply of the Carolina Light 
and Power Company. This company supplies hydro4 
electric power to a large percentage of the mills in this 
section. 

The general plan of curtailment among the mills averag- 


ed about two and a half or three days a week. Approximate- 
} PI 
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ly 750,000 spindles were affected by this curtailment. 

A's an emergency measure, arrangements were made 
with the Alabama Power Company for relaying power 
from Alabama to North Carolina and the Carolina power 
company operated their auxiliary steam plant at Method, 
near Raleigh, N. C. This plant requires about 200,000 
gallons of water for each day’s operation, and this water 
supply was hauled to Method in tank ears. 

Aided by these additional facilities, the Carolina Power 
and Light Company, in the early part of November, an- 
nounced that they were able to furnish full service to 
the mills and other industries affected. Furthermore, a 
general rain brought the long drought to an end, and 
aided in the supplying of power, temporarily at least. 

The North Carolina mills in the eastern section of the 


e 


ieee 
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state were probably the most seriously affected. In Ra- 
leigh, Henderson, Neuge, Smithfield, Clayton, Sanford, 
Goldsboro, Roxboro, Rockingham, Lumberton, Wadesboro, 
Franklinton, Wake Forest and Laurinburg, mills deriving 
their source of power from the Carolina Light and Power 
Company were forced to operate on short-time schedule for- 
about two months. 

However, plants in South Carolina as well were affected 
by the curtailment, mills in Marion, MeColl and Cheraw 
running on a similar curtailed schedule to that of the North 
Carolina mills. The majority of mills in South Carolina 
that purchase power secure their current from the Southern 
Power Company, which, it is understood, had a reserve sup- 
ply of water sufficient to enable them to furnish full service 
during the dry season. 

The 
N. C., has just been completed for the joint use of the 
Hannah Pickett Mills, the Roberdel Manufacturing Com- 
Every- 


new eight-room school building at Rockingham, 


pany and the Entwistle Mills, and is ready for use. 
thing is complete with steam heat and all conveniences. 











A BRIDGE IN THE MILL VILLAGE OF THE CEDARTOWN COTTON 
& Export Co. 

Robert & Company, Atlanta, were the architects, and T. C. 

Thompson & Bros. were the contractors. 

A new weave shed, 423 by 132 feet; a system of ware 
houses; a new opener room; and a new office building, are 
included in the reorganization of the No. 2 plant of the 
Roberdel Manufacturing Company, at Rockingham, N. C. 
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The weave shed will accommodate 900 looms. An addition 
of 12,000 spindles, making a total of 26,500, will be made. 
The Amazon Cotton Mill Corporation, at Thomasville, 


N. C., is planning to double the capacity of the mill in the 


near future. 

Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., is building twenty new 
houses, and other improvements are being made. 

The Eno Cotton Mill, Hillsboro, N. C., is building a 
large addition to its mill, whieh will be used as a cloth room. 

The Norwood Manufacturing Company, Norwood, 
North Carolina, contemplates the installation of additional 
combing machinery. 

The Merchants’ Manufacturing Company, LaGrange, 
North Carolina, plans to erect a plant for the manufacture 
of overall goods. Later on they contemplate the erection 
of a knitting mill, 

The Carolina Cooperative Council, the foreman’s organ. 
ization of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, 
N. C., has begun the publication of a weekly newspaper, 
“The Arrow,” which is being issued in the interests of the 
thirty-five hundred employees of the organization in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

The LaFayette Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga., held a 


very successful community fair during the past. month. 





‘A’ CORNER OF THE MILL PLAYGROUND. 


There were a large number of exhibits displaying a wide 
variety of excellent products, those in the women’s depart- 
ment being unusually good. 

The second meeting of the second year of the Carolina 
Cooperative Council, of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills, Spray, N. C., was held in Spray on Wednesday 
night, October 26. The speaker of the occasion was “Sun- 
shine” Hawks, a 75-year-old lecturer, who has been speak- 
ing to elubs, churches and other organizations for the past 
half century. He took as his subject “The Golden Rule,” 


TON & Export COMPANY. 


and traced the growth and development of the textile mills 
of the country in recent years, praising the mill owners for 
the care they are taking of the employees, and making a 
strong appeal to the foremen to treat the men under them 
as they would like to be treated if they were in the men’s 
places—the application of the Golden Rule. 

At the first meeting of the year, comparative production 
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reports of the several mills of the organization were exhibit- 
ed. These reports proved very interesting, and the man- 
agement has found that in showing to all the foremen what 
all the mills are doing in the way of production and effi- 
cienzy, that a better spirit has been evidenced from the 
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entire organization. ‘ 
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The North Carolina Finishing Company, Salisbury, N. 
C., has been granted permission by the Secretary of State 
of North Carolina to increase its capital stock from $250,- 


O00 to $1,000,000. 
Yadkin, near Salisbury, and was formerly known as the 


The plant of this company is located at 
















THe Waysipe LAUNDRY AND ONE oF Its Two DELIVERY 


TRUCKS. 


and has a complete equip- 
marking equipment 
The machinery 1s 


building is 50 x 100 feet 
laundry machinery, a National 
Lane baskets for the work. 


The laundry 
ent of American 
iter softener, and 


motor driven. 

Yadkin Finishing Company. 
in capital stock will be largely used in making improve- 
to the mill building and in placing 


It is stated that the increase 


ments and additions 


additional machinery for finishing. 

The Loray Mills, 
for an addition to their mill. 
story, 100 x 140 feet, to cost approximately $50,000, ex 


at Gastonia, N. C., have let contract 


This addition will be two- 


clusive of equipment, which has been purchased. 


Some OF THE Vituace Houses at CEDARTOWN,. 
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The Loray only recently added 44,000 square feet of 
filled 


two hundred and sixty looms will be installed alto 


floor space, and this new space is now being with 


looms ; 
gether, and this will be sufficient to take care of the output 
of the varn manufacturing plant, a portion of which has 
heretofore been going to other units of the same company, 
Tire 


the Jenkes Spinnings Company. fabrie will be manu 


factured. 





A controlling interest. in the Chadwiek-Hoskins Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, which operates a string of five cotton 
mills in and near Charlotte, has not been purchased as was 
from Charlotte. 


locally reported The concern 1s capitalized 


at. $3,800,000, and 
New 
southern mill men 


York 


is controlled by Turner, Halsey & Com 
You N l 
was a block that was formerly held by 


} 
tf is understood, 


pany of 1e stoek purehased by the group of 


two New banks, 


B > 
). . 


president or the 








new owners, has been elected 


Gossett, one of the 


mills, and it is stated that he will move 


with his family to Charlotte to assume aetive direction of 


the affairs of the company. It is understood that he has 
turned the direction of his other numerous mill holdings 
over to his father, J. P. Gossett. He is president and 

Company and 


treasurer of the Riverside Manufacturing 
/ Pendleton (S. C.) 
Mills, Fingerville, 
Mills, 


banking 


Toxaway Mills, at Anderson, 8S, C.; the 
Mills: 


and secretary of the 


and the Cohannet Cotton 


Cotton 


ee Pelham (S. C.) and also 


has interest in other southern mills, and institu 





Spencer Turner, who retires as president of the Chad 


inder the new arrangement, still re 


wick-Hoskins Company 


tains his stock in the organization, it is stated. 


No 





situation in the 


new developments in the labor 
southern textile industry have been reported lately, but 
here is an echo from the efforts of one organizer to estab 
lish a branch of the union at one southern mill. The organ 
izer was Edward Callahan of the United Textile Workers, 


3 
who 1s reported in a New York newspaper as having the 


foliowing to say concerning the Republie Cotton Mills, at 


Great Falls, S. ¢ 


“T went to Great Falls a few days ago in company with 


several other union organizers. We had received an invita 


tion to come there trom a number of workers and were 


told that 
local. A’ short 


about the best thing We could do would be to leave. 


was a great demand for organization of a 


told that 


there 


time atter we arrived we were 
Several 


people flourished guns and knives in our direction, and in 


fact, the situation didn’t look wholesome, Among those who 
told us we had better get out was one man who had been 
insistent that we come. He said that he thought I was 


a preacher and didn’t know until my actual arrival that | 
was a union organizer, so we left.” 

“They evidently don’t want a branch of the textile union 
at Great Falls,” opines Callahan. 


Callahan is evidently right about it. 








The Combustion Engineering York 
City, announce the recent opening of two branch offices, 
one of 216 Latta Areade, 
N. C. This will be in charge of T. E. Nott. 


new office is at Seattle, Washington, where the company is 


Corporation, New 


which is loeated at Charlote, 


The other 
represented by Fryer-Baker Co. This company also main- 
tains a district office for the southern trade at Atlanta, in 
the Candler Building, in charge of A. A. Hutchison. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


After an active trade in the first two months of the fall, 
eotton manufacturers are again back in a dull period so far 
They are apprehensive of 
that should tend 
are many mills, 


as new business is concerned. 
lower prices despite the many cost factors 
There 


to lift values in selling markets. 
espceially those engaged on ginghams, that have ample 


The print cloth mills have not been free 


business in hand. 
The wide sheeting mills are still 


sellers ahead at any time. 
very busy and looms on pillow tubings are well engaged. 
As a rule, orders begin to run out next month on a number 
of staples. - 

In some places curtailment of production again is being 
talked of as a probability for the reason that the profit 
margin is narrowing and it has not been helped a great deal 
by the drop in raw cotton. The experience of manufac- 
turers has been that when they try to buy actual cotton 
at the prices quoted in the exchanges they are muleted pre- 
miums running as high as 1,000 points on, and even then 
they are unable to buy in normal quantities. One cloth 
manufacturer who wanted 11/16 staple and bid 23 cents 
a pound when spot cotton in New York was at 17.10 cents 
could only secure lots ranging from 50 to 100 bales. 
This condition is due largely to the holding power of those 
who have the good grades in hand and the probability that 
good spinning grades from this crop will command a pre- 
mium for the balance of the crop year. 

Aside from the difficult cotton situation, it is the faet 
that all merehants representing mills have been telling of 
the difficulties they find in selling cotton goods at advanced 
prices that are fully warranted by the higher cost of raw 
material. Even in the South, higher cloth prices are not 
welcomed, while higher cotton prices prevail. The true 
explanation is that a small crop does not mean widespread 
buying power for the farmer. 

It was decided some time ago not to attempt a further 
wage reduction in New England mills on December 1 when 
the usual semi-annual wage period expires. It was con- 
tended by selling agents and by manufacturers as well, 
that any gain in reduced costs that might come from re- 
duced wages at this time of high cotton and light demand 
for merchandise would result in a dissipation of the sav- 
ings in cost among the mercantile rather than the manu- 
facturing circles. In other words, it was said that if New 
England reduced wages, it would simply mean that buyers 
would hold off until the percentage of reduction was more 
than represented in a lower price for cloths. 

Another factor, less vital from the manufacturing stand- 
point, was the slight reduction in living costs for the aver- 
age mill operative in New England. Coal is still very high, 
and beeause of the sustained high freight rates, all food 
stuffs are relatively higher than in normal times. Rents 
have been greatly advaneed in consequence of the very sub- 
stantial increase in municipal and other taxes. As an 
argument against reductions at this time it was pointed out 
by some manufacturers that in garment and clothing manu- 
facturing circles, workers were getting from $40 to $80 
a week while more skilled workers in fabric were 
receiving from $18 to $25 a week maximum. 

In other words, it is felt by all textile manufacturers 
in New England, and these include wool, silk, and cotton, 
that it would be grossly unfair to ask operatives to accept 


mills 
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still lower wages while consumers, because of high garment 
making costs due to unliquidated labor, were still asked to 
pay unreasonably high prices for the made-up goods. 
Liquidation in garment making circles has already started 
by the promulgation of orders from garment manufacturers 
that piece work instead of day work will be restored in their~ 
factories. A strike has resulted but ultimately, economic 
conditions will foree the liquidation that will tend to equal- 
ize textile labor and wages. 

The long strain of limited orders and and close prices 
has finally become reflected in the dividends paid by the 
mills. For the fourth fiseal quarter of the year, Fall River 
mills capitalized at $38,710,000 paid out $673,075 in divi- 
dends to stockholders, or an average of 1.738 per cent. This 
was the lowest average paid since 1916. In the second 
quarter of that year the same mills averaged 1.408 per cent. 
Four corporations passed dividends. The Hargraves and 
Parker Mills debacle at Fall River, early in the year, is 
now taking form in a complete reorganization by directors 
in a concern to be known as the Parker Mills and to operate 
230,000 spindles. 

In New Bedford, a contraction of dividends has been 
taking place steadily and most of the mills centered finan- 
cially in Boston, have also been getting back to pre-war 
rates of distribution. In Rhode Island the mills have been 
showing even less satisfactory conditions than in some 
other sections. The point made is that readjustment after 
war has finally reached to mill owners and that too in 
spite of very large reserves accumulated in the war period. 

The most serious problem to many New England cotton 
manufacturers at the present time is the great burden of 
taxation. At some recent mill meetings it was shown that 
the mill taxes amounted to more than 40 per cent of the 
capital. The menace of heavy municipal taxes is even 
graver than the excess profits tax of the government. It 
is manifest that there can be no excess profit paid if there 
are no excess profits and there are not likely to be any of 
moment in New England this year for next year’s pay- 
ments. On the other hand, some mills at Fal] River have 
been taxed as high as 7 per cent of their capital stock by 
the city in which they are located. Lawsuits are promised 
but at best hardly two-seventls of this immense taxation 
ean be relieved in the immediate future. 

The most gratifying feature of the New England situa- 
tion is a return of efficiency in many manufacturing plants, 
and especially so where it has been possible to get the 
plants running in full. Labor troubles have been negligible 
and there is a strong desire on the part of workers to 
stick to their jobs and make what they can while they last. 
A surplus of labor is not probable, but in that respect the 
conditions are so much better than they were that many 
mills are able to secure a lower production cost than at 
any time since 1914, in so far as labor efficiency can be 
tested. 

In the case of some large units of production such as the 
Amoskeag Manufaeturing Company of New Hampshire, 
and the American Printing Company at Fall River, where 
operations in full were brought about by securing business 
on cloths at very low prices, the improvement in the char- 
acter and volume of work done by operatives was suffi- 
cient to save mills from making losses that were fully ex- 
pected when the drastic price reductions on cloths were 


made last spring. The desire to maintain full operations 
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for the purpose of keeping costs low is one of the factors 
that will have constant influence upon market prices. The 
time of bloated profit margins has gone by for some months, 
manufacturers think. 

The fine goods industry is stiil not fully employed al- 
though it is running better now than at any time this year. 
There has been less price cutting in fine goods than in 
other lines, except ginghams, and it has been possible to 
accept orders for many fancies that have not been made in 
a large way for some years because of labor conditions. But 
in the absence of a good demand from the automobile trade 
many fine yarn mills are running light. The tire fabric 
business is improving slowly as a consequence of liquidation 
in tire prices forcing more sales. There has also been a 
substantial liquidation of stocks of goods held for the ac- 
count of tire making companies by many of the mills. 

It is not expected in this section that the automobile 
industry will ever again become the source of such wildcat 
speculation in cloths and yarns as that seen two years ago. 
There will continue to be a large consumption of these 
goods. Combed yarns are not expected to figure as largely 
in many of the tire products as many of the better qualities 
of carded stock. At the same time, it has been demonstrated 
to the banks and to other agencies, that the automobile in- 
dustry will buy hereafter in mereantile quantities on a 
mercantile basis and to that extent it will aid in getting 
these rew products on a safer basis for future investment. 

Finishing plants are still doing very well. Recent re- 
ports showed that most of the New England plants were 
as busy as at any time this year. The large printers are 
Some of the bleachers have been curtail- 


especially busy. 
The job printers have 


ing very much in the past month. 
not done as well as the large corporation printers but they 
now have more work than they had two months ago. The 
dyers are moderately busy but their trade is spotty. Owing 
to the sustained labor costs in related industries the finishers 
have not been able to cut their costs as fast as converters 
have desired. 

More business has been coming into sight slowly in 
machinery cireles. The plants are not full 
but some of them have been making more headway than 
The belief grows that with lower 


running in 


at any time this year. 
steel and general building costs, new mill additions will] be- 
come more general here and in other sections. 

It would be untrue to say that New England is pessimis- 
tie or optimistic about the long future of cotton manufac- 
turing, but neither can it be said that very definite plans 
are likely to be developed for vigorous retrenchment. At 
the moment, conservatism of the typical New England type 
is rampant, and that usually means that close profits are eX- 


pected. 


Cotton Comment. 





BY H. AND B, BEER. 


New Orleans, November 19th, 1921. 

The value of cotton worked into new low ground for 
the downward movement during the past month owing to 
no improvement in the spot demand and the disposition to 
raise crop estimates as the result of the continuance of 
favorable weather in the interior and larger ginnings to 
November Ist than generally expected, 6,646,000, which is 
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already more than the government forecasted for the sea- 
son, which was 6,537,000 bales. 

The larger ginnings have been followed by a erop esti- 
mate by A. Norden & Co., New York, for a production of 
8,000,000 bales, and it is now generally believed that the 
yield will likely be between 7,500,000 to 8,000,000 bales. 
However, the further sharp decline in values has about dis- 
counted this feature of the situation, especially since re- 
turns indieate an increase in consumption, which alters the 
situation very little from a prospective demand and supply 
point of view. 

According to the Census Bureau, mills of the United 
States during October consumed 556,000 bales ineluding 
linters vs. only 450,000 for the corresponding month last 
vear, making the total since August Ist 1,815,000 against 
1,489,000 last season. 

Foreign spinners are taking liberally of American cot- 
ton also, the total since August lst amounting to 2,161,000 
vs. 1,337,000 one year ago, of which Japan and China are 
credited with 418,000 against only 9,000 to even date last 
year; total takings by the world thus far this season amount- 
ing to 4,415,000 bales compared with only 2,809,000 last 
year. 

That consumption in America, and probably in the 
Orient and Europe, is to continue large, is denoted by the 
number of active spindles in operation in America at the 


34,255,000 vs. 33,898,000 at the end of 


close of October 


September this year and 33,771,000 at the close of October 
one year ago. 

In view of the fact that present prospects point to the 
probability of the world eonsuming about 13,000,000 bales 
which 6,500,000 is allowed America and 


this season, of 


6,500,000 the rest of the world, there is the likelihood of 


something akin to a famine being experienced next sum- 


mer, not only in American but in East Indian and Egyptian 
as well. 

In 1920 the world production of cotton was estimated at 
19,830,000 bales exclusive of linters, and constfmption was 
placed at 18,451,000 bales. This year the American crop 
promises to ke more than 5,000,000 bales less than last 
year’s 13,271,000, and the Egyptian crop is officially esti- 
mated at only 654,000 bales vs. 1,251,000 last year, whil 
the crop of India in 1920 was only 2,976,000 against 5,845,- 
000 in 1919. 

As to prospects for the next crop, the outlook is not at 
all encouraging, if not serious, since the wide-spread de- 
struction of the weevil and inability of farmers to obtain 
sufficient funds to plant a large acreage was responsible for 
the small crop this year. 

There is no doubt that the world will be virtually drain- 
ed of its surplus cotton before another crop finds its way 
to the market, and as the trade will likely need a large, 
perhaps a very large crop for the season of 1922-23, of 
which there is no assurance of making, what would happen 
if only a moderate yield of about 12,000,000 bales was the 
result, whereas there is the possibility of another short 
crop? 

These are the conditions and possibilities, if not prob- 
abilities, that spinners have to reckon with, and it looks as 
if it would be the part of wisdom for American mills to 
contract ahead for their future requirements 

Germany and Japan, while England appears to lie 
dormant, are taking larger of the American product. 
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Spinners Meet for Discussion at Gastonia. 


(Continued from page 100.) 


from time to time, but at present I am running filling wind 


However, it was not until the Saco-Lowell 


on the warp. 
people brought out a new kind of spooler that it was suc- 


cessful. This spooler has a traverse coming up and down 


with the. bobbins. Since we have been running it this way 


we vet about six more turns on the front roll. The only rea- 
son 1 haven’t gotten the whole mill on it is because we have 


not enough of the new type of spoolers. J believe that we 


eet a better yarn, more uniform, and one that breaks a 
little stronger, simply because there is not such a variation 
the tension.” 
The next man to be heard from was Mr. Poovey. “My 
began, “I 


experience is possibly a little different,” he 
stroke traverse with no separators, and 


} 
lave a seven-1ncen 


we can use filling wind to better advantage than the warp 


motion. I think it depends on the stroke of the traverse, 


put on spooling | have never seen anything satisfactory on 


all numbers of I once ran some experiments at a 


yarn. 
We had about 15 or 20 of the different 
tension We used the ball method, but 


end would break down the ball would keep on 


mill on 26s yarn. 


akes ol devices. 
when the 
running until it would pull the yarn all the way through. 


About 
levice | 1 bv the Foster people on their winders.” 
device used Dy the oster people on 1 na u 


he best thine I have been able to find is the tension 


Mr. Winget was the next speaker. “In regard to spool- 


from the filling wind, we have 20,000 spindles and 10,- 


ne 
000 twister spindles and use the filling wind altogether. 
We use doublers for the single yarns, and on fine numbers 
this is very satisfactory. The cost is naturally more than 
spooing—a hand can spool twice as much as she can 
double. On the two-ply yarns we had four spoolers fitted 
vith the ball tension device, but it was very unsatisfactory. 
We finally discarded it and put in the Foster tension device. 
In this there is a traverse that the bobbin sits on that comes 


up and down with the bobbin. We get splendid spooling.” 


Mr. Winget 
they have 107,000 spindles on filline wind, and continued, 


was followed by Mr. Phillips, who said 
“When we put in this filling wind we got rid of our separa- 
that we get better yarn, more uniform, 


streneth, and we don’t have the 


tors, and we find 


with a better breaking 


innecessary ballooning of yarn that you get with the warp 
wind frames. I think it makes the yarn better and it does 
I can get a little more speed.” 

wind,” Mr. 


It has been very 


put more on the bobbin. 


“In regard to spooling filling continued 
Phillips, “I too have had some trouble. 
unsatisfactory spooling this filling wind stuff. However, 
| know a man who has a guide that will spool it to your 
It can be applied to any spooler. It has 
any numbers of 


70s. 


satisfaction. 
different weight tensions that will spool 
[ have seen it tested on numbers from 8s to 
It has little fiber 


yarn, and it will eliminate trouble with this filling wind 


Varn. 


washers for the different numbers of 


spooling. It is made on the order of the Saco-Lowell guide.” 
Mr. Phillips stated that the man who has this tension is 
overseer of spooling at the Loray Mills, at Gastonia. 

To determine the general opinion in regard to this pro- 
cess, Mr. Dilling asked “Would anyone change from the 
Not a reply in the 
Mr. 


filling wind back to the warp wind?” 


affirmative was received, which caused Dilling to 
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add, “Of course it costs more, but it is better in the spin- 
ning room.” 
Mr. Wilson 


mill and halt 


} 
sala al 


Winnsboro they have all the old 
the new mill on filling wind, but that they 
are having some trouble with the tension in spooling. 

This subject was left here, and Mr. Harris put the fol- 
lowing problem before the meeting: 

“A certain man is running 43s filling with single roving, 
5.06 hank, with a draft of 8, and he wants to know is there 
anyone else who is doing that or running anywhere near 
this number who ean give him some advice. He is running 
1 1/16-ineh cotton.” 

At this point Mr. Clark made a statement in favor of 
that much of the suecess of 


rovibeg, He declared 


the English spinners is due to the faet that they generally 


single 


use single roving, and also that they age their cotton and 
let it stand three days to a week before using, and then put 
it through opening machines, the Creighton opener, ete. 
He then stated that two mills in which he is interested 
one has a eost of 


have a difference ‘in the cost of yarn 


4.13 cents and the other a cost of 6 cents—and this is attri- 
buted in a large measure to the fact that the mill with the 
smaller poundage cost uses single roving. Also, he said, this 
mill 

) 


cesses of lapping, 25 ecards, one 


uses a C,. O. B. machine, without the doffer, two pro- 
process of drawing, one 
He declared that 


the two mills offer a good comparison inasmuch as they 


ot slubbers and one process ot speeders. 


both are on about the same numbers, and have approximate- 
ly the same lines of equipment; the other mill contains 22 
ecards. 

ealled 


“They wanted an im- 


Mr. Covington said he was once upon to make 
up some samples of cotton flannels. 
provement in the finish of the goods,” he said, “and I tried 
a good many drafts and a good many hank rovings. Final- 
ly, I decided on 9s filling, single roving, 8.33 draft, and got 


excellent results.” 
Spinners were able to run from 16 to 18 sides in a mill 
he once had, with 45,000 spindles making 21s to 32s, by 


Mr. MeFalls. “The 


drafts were short all the way through the carding and the 


the use of single roving, declared 


spinning draft ran around 8.” He was using three pro- 
cesses of picking, he added, 

Mr. Covington laid some of the uneven work made today 
at the door of the revolving flat card and the resultant 
“The first 
“had the old wooden top flat eards, and I ran a 38 grain 


heavy carding. mill I ever had,” he went on, 
sliver on 20s yarn, and got about the best yarn I ever mate. 
I believe the trouble with us is that we have gone to the 
revolving flat card and we have gotten away from carding 
light. 


sliver, a whole lot of us make a 68 or an 84. 


very Why, take on 20s, where I made 4 38 grain 
If we world 
get back to the old way of carding light, I believe we would 
make just as good yarn as anybody.” 

Taking the discussion back to the spoolers, the chair- 
man asked the question, “Which lets the most gouts through, 
the plain spooler or the saw-tooth guide?” 

“In my mind there is no question about getting better 
results with the saw-tooth guide,” was the reply of P. A. 
Smith, of Columbia. “I mean the one with the little comb 
that fits down in the top of the guide. It will break more 
We made 


We counted the slugs that would come 


ends, but that it just what you want it to do. 
a number of tests. 
through in a wrap on the beam, and on a 2,500-yard wrap 

. ’ 
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Barrett Specification Bonded Roof on 


Arlington Building, Washington, D. C. General Contractors: 
Underpinning & Foundation Co., New York. N.Y. Roofer: War- 


ren Ehret Company, Washington, D. C, 


A No-Risk Roof on NaQe . 
the War Risk Bureau— at Ne 


HE business of insuring the doughboy grew to sueh 
enormous proportions that a new buildine to house the 
War Risk Bureau became imperative. 
The result was the Arlington Building 
at Washington, D. C.—the new home of 
the War Risk Bureau. 


This imposing, ten-story structure is construct, and while we bond for 20 
up-to-date in every respect of workman- vears only, we can name many rools Ol 
ship and construction, from foundation to this type that have been in service ove! 
roof—a 20-Year Barrett Specification {ctual photograph of a cross section 10 years and are still in good condition. 


Bonded Roof, of course. of @ Barrett 

Since these roofs outlast the Surety 
Bond by many years without maintenance 
expense of any kind, they cost less per year of service than 
any other type of permanent roof. That is why a majority 
of the permanent modern buildings in America are covered 
with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


ers of felt, 


The Surety Bond may be obtained on any Barrett 
Specification Roof of 50 squares or larger in towns of 
25,000 or more, and in many smaller places where our in- 
spection service is available. 

Our supervision of your construction, followed by a 
careful inspection of the finished roof, are all that is 


EOTTOR 





Votice the uniform distribution of Where the character 
Specification Pitch between the lay- does not justify a roof of such extreme 


Jecsenensngueneney 
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Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City = 


Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria 
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St. John, VW. B Halifax, N. 8. 


THE BARRETTT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
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necessary after The Barrett Specification is incorporated 
You then receive the Surety Bond 





in your building plans. 
that guarantees your roof for twenty years or tem years. 







The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 


2)-Year Bonded Roof represents the most 








eovering it is possible to 


permanent rool 








Specification Roof. 





of the building 





leneth of service. we recommend the 





Barrett Specification Type “A” Roof, bonded for 10 






years. Both roofs are built of the same high grade 
materials, the only difference being in the qua tity 
used, 





Before specifying or closing contract for a Barrett 







Specification Bonded Roof, be sure to read carefully 






all the stipulations in the specification. 






Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies of 


The Barrett Specification, sent free on request. 
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there were twenty-five to thirty per cent less gouts came 
through on the saw-tooth guide than on the other. It was 
a good investment because it took the slugs out of the 
cloth.” 

Mr. Poovey brought up the question of the weaver’s 
knot. “My idea of a high class yarn is to tie it with the 
weaver’s knot.” He added that he thought the weaver’s 
knot a good thing on all yarns, particularly on those yarns 
for the knitting trade. “We know,” he said, “the knitters 
are gradually going to a finer needle—that means a finer 
knot for us.” 

Mr. Winget was the next speaker. He raised the ques- 
tion of the advisability of using the weaver’s knot when a 
man’s production is limited on the spoolers, asking if it 
does not take more time to handle the work by tying the 
weaver’s knot. 

“If I had that case I would keep the old spooler guides 
on,” declared Mr. Poovey. He brought out the point that if 
the help are once educated into tying the weaver’s knot it 
will work all right. 

In discussing the point he had previously brought up, 
that of the weaver’s knot requiring more spooling equip- 
ment, Mr. Winget said that if the men who built the mills 
that were constructed 20 and 30 years ago had studied the 
proposition, and made allowances for the additional floor 
space required, the weaver’s knot could be more universally 
adopted. However, he explained, the walls of our mills are 
not conveniently removable, they are as they are and we 
must make our praetices to fit in with the conditions now 
existing. 

Another man who is using the weaver’s knot was B. H. 
Wilson, of Winnsboro, who is using it on ply yarn. 

In regard to the question of whether more hands are 
necessary when the weaver’s knot is used, this statement 
was made by W. L. Smith: 

“We make 48s two-ply and we run it on the doubler and 
take the tubes to the warping machines, and it takes four 
hands tying the weaver’s knot to keep 100 spindles running. 
Sometimes we put our best hands on it and three of them 
can keep 100 spindles going. But most of the time it keeps 
four hands busy.” 

Mr. Williams, of Winnsboro, told Mr. Smith—who in- 
dicated that he had been using the weaver’s knot for only 
about a month—that after a few months experience two 
hands should be able to handle 100 spindles. 

Mr. Richie was another user of the weaver’s knot. 
“When I went on the weaver’s knot, it took about four 
hands to run 100 spindles, but at the present time one hand 
can keep 50 spindles running; however, it took them a good 
while to get onto it. 

“There is this disadvantage on the spooler—they have 
to hold the spooler while they are tying the weaver’s knot,” 
continued Mr. Richie. 

Mr. Richie also said that after the hands get used to it 
they like to tie the weaver’s knot, though it does tire them 
more around the shoulders. 

Chairman Harris at this point made an appeal to the 
mill men present to cooperate with him and the other echair- 
men of the association toward the eradication of the evils 
that exist in the mills today which cause the uneven yarn 
and cloth about which they had been so earnestly diseuss- 
ing all day. 


“I would like to have every man here make a test and 
size every bobbin off the side of a frame, as has been sug- 
gested, and report his findings at the next meeting,” said 
Mr. Harris. “And J would like to have all of you compile 
a list of the things that he knows are causing this uneven- 
ness in the spinning rooms. A’ lot of carders will concede 
that a whole lot of this unevenness comes from the card 
room, but we have a whole lot of things in the spinning 
rooms that cause it. 

“Tf we can establish the things that are the cause of 
this trouble, and eliminate them, it will be a great thing 
not only for us but for the industry as a whole. I hope 
you will make these tests for us and either send them in to 
me or report them at the next meeting. I will appreciate 
it and thank you.” 

Following this request, Chairman Harris proceeded to 
bring the meeting to a close, but— 

“T wish you wouldn’t stop here,” interrupted Mr. Smith, 
of Columbia. “I came all the way over here to ask a ques 
tion.” 

“Go to it,” urged Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Smith then proceeded: “We are confronted with the 
question of running a higher humidity than 60 per cent of 
moisture. Is anyone running spinning on 30s and 40s with 
as high as 65 per cent of moisture?” 

Mr. Wofford, of Spartanburg, said he gets the best re- 
sult at about 65 per cent. 

After some further discussion on this, the practical dis- 
cussion was brought to an end, and Mr. Dilling announced 
that all the mill men who desired to visit the plant of the 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Company in Gastonia would 
he weleomed at that plant. After the meeting had adjourn- 
ed, a number of the visitors availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of inspecting these works, others going to several 
of the famous yarn mills in and around Gastonia. 

Gastonia is a good town; its people are fine people— 
this was the unanimous opinion of the visitors after*they 
had enjoyed the hospitality of the “fine yarn center of the 
South” for a day. “We were wonderfully provided for, 
and I] hope we will have another meeting in Gastonia soon,” 
was the remark of one visitor. He spoke for the crowd. 


A Time and Labor Saver. 


The accompanying photograph illustrates how the 


progressive manufacturer is meeting the output and cost 
of labor problem in so far as the eutting-room is concern- 
ed. The operator of the laying machine is just completing 
a lay of 480 plies of nainsook, the pile being 6 inches high, 
and this will soon be ploughed out into parts of union-suits, 
as seen on the adjoining tables. Considering the laborious 
task it is to make these long spreads of soft finished cloth 
by hand, it is a revelation and relief to watch the ease and 
speed of this “laying-up machine,” operated by one per- 
son. He piles on the machine a load of ten pieces or so of 
the cloth and merely walks with it, forth and back, laying 
while moving in both directions. At either end of the 
lay are catching-weights set to position, on which the ear- 
riage operates, automatically folding back the cloth. The 
various cutting tables seen are tracked alike, so that after 
a lay is finished the machine is removed to another table 
by means of a platform on casters, 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office 


Picking 
Machinery 


Card Room 
Machinery 


Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Spinning 
Machinery 


Twisters for 


Wet or Dry 
Work 


With Band or 
Tape Drive 


COTTON MACHINERY 


These machines are equipped with Hyatt roller bearings 
to enable one operator to use a machine all day without 
fatigue and at greater speed. They are manufactured by 
The Shuttle Machine Company of New York City. H. I. 
Frankel, engineer, Borgenicht & Sons Company, is re- 
sponsible for the application of Hyatt bearings to these 
machines as he specified that the eight ‘Shuttle’ Machines 
used by Borgenicht & Sons Company be Hyatt equipped. 


The results were’so satisfactory that all machines made 
by the Shuttle Machine Company in the future will be 
equipped with these roller bearings. 

By actual clocking of the work before and after having 
Hyatt bearings installed, Mr. Frankel determined that 
the bearings speed up the work from-10 to 12 per cent. 
Wheels with Hyatt bearings in them can be obtained from 
The Shuttle Machine Company and applied to laying-up 
machines of their make now in operation and will give the 
above increase in efficiency. 

An announcement of interest to all cotton dyers is 
made by the National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., in the 
introduction of a new sulphur blue yielding indigo shades. 
This new dye is known as National Sulfindone Blue B 
Cone. It produces brilliant indigo-blue tones, and because 
of its high concentration, excellent solubility and levelling 
properties, it will no doubt prove of unusual value for raw 
stock, yarn or piece dyeing. 


“Steam Turbine and Alternator Units” is the title of a 
new bulletin No. 1119 which has just been issued by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. This bulletin, which is finely illustrated, contains 
nearly sixty pages of matter covering high pressure con- 


“densing units of 1500 and 1800 revolutions per minute. 


Inasmuch as turbines of these types are much in use in 
textile mills, the descriptive matter and illustrations will 
prove of much interest to all manufacturers who are in a 
position to generate power for their mills on their own 
property or adjacent thereto. A copy of the bulletin may 
be secured by interested mill men on request. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


A. CULBERSON, formerly connected with the Dixie Cot- 


ton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and for the past two years Green- 


Com 


ville representative of the Hunter Manufacturing & 


mission Company, has been appointed manager of the 


Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., the Enoree (8S. C.) 
Mills, and the Alice Mills, at Easley, S. C 


W. W. Moor: 
Riverside Division ot 
Va.. on 


Mills, Danville, 

E. H. Rogers has heen made superintendent of all card- 
ing and spinning at the Riverside Division of the Riverside 
Dan Mills, Danville, Va., 


resignation of Mr. Moore as superintendent; L. J. 


has resigned as superintendent of the 
Dan 


health. 


the Riverside and River Cotton 


account of il 


and River Cotto: following the 
South- 


worth has been put in charge of all weaving and finishing at 


the Riverside Division as superiniendent; C, E. Clark has 
been made superintendent of all earding and spinning at 
the Dan River Division; and C. C. Boland is superintend 
ent of all weaving and finishing in the 


All these 


son, who is general superintendent of 


Dan River Division. 
W. Robert- 
Mr. 


Dan River 


men are under the direction of George 
both divisions. 
tendent of the 


Robertson was 


Division. 


formerly super 
H. G. Letau has resigned as superintendent of the Mar 
grace and Patricia Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., to aecept 
a position with the Fidelity Manufacturing Company, Char 
lotte, N. C, 
J. H. 


Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., to be- 


CooKSON has resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the 
Lorraine Manutaecturing Co., 


come superintendent of the 


4. 

QO. L.. DERRICK 
No. 2 spinning 
Ga. 


Pawtuc Ket, 
as accepted thy position ot overseer of 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 


7 | 
iiton 


at the F 


W. T. Byrp, earding at the Da- 
cota Mills, Lexington, N.C 
the Erwin Cotton Mills No. 1, 

L. N. 


at the Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. ( 


formerly oversee! yt 
. now has a similar position at 
West Durham, N, C. 
CHANDLER, formerly superintendent of spinning 
has accepted a 
similar position with the Mills Mill, of Greenville. 


M. L. 


ning and twisting at the Spartanburg County Mills, Spar- 


BuRTON has resigned as superintendent of spin 


tanburg, S. C 
, tel 
D. C. JONES has resigned as weaving superintendent al 


the Laurens (S. C 


intendent of the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


.) Mills to aeeept the position of super- 


W. R. THompson, who for some years has been connect- 
Miller Mills, Waeo, 
superintendent, has gone to Natchez, Miss., as 
the No. 1 Mill of the Natchez Cotton Mill Co. 


Fores, of Richmond, Va., 


ed with the Cotton Texas, as night 
overseer of 
weaving at 


W.S. 
rietta Mills, with plants at Henrietta and Caroleen, N. C., 


president of the Hen- 


has resigned that position, and is sueceeded by 8S. B. Tanner, 
who formerly held the position of president of these mills, 
having retired several vears ago. 

E. H. 
Jewell Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


MiLLER has become overseer of spinning at the 


He was formerly 


carder and spinner at the Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 

NC: 
J. E. 

dyeing at the Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C. 


CopLin has accepted the position of overseer o! 


NEWTON E. Smiru, superintendent of the Easley (S. € 


Cotton Mills, and associated with the plant for the last 


fifteen years, died recently following an illness of several 


weeks. He was well known among southern textile men 


through his long connection at Easley. 
W. J. 
nected with the southern textile industry for a number of 


McDonaLD, 58 years of age, who has been con- 
years, died recently in Pelham, Ga. 

C. A. Sparks has accepted the position of overseer 0! 
carding and spinning at the Kings Mountain (N. C.) Manu- 
facturing Co, 

J. E. HAND, formerly carder and spinner at the pla 
of G. H. Tilton & Sons, Savannah, Ga., has become oversee: 
of carding at the Lavonia (Ga.) Cotton Manufacturing Co. 

L. W. Kina has become carder at the Hamilton Carhartt 
Mills at Roek Hill, S. C. 

J. C. ELLER is overseer of spinning at the Monroe (Ga. 
Cotton Mills. 

J. B. WALKER has been made overseer of weaving at 
Glen Raven (N. C.) Mills. 

H. F. Moopy has resigned 
Drayton Mills, at 


as superintendent of the 
Spartanburg, S. C., after six years ser- 
vice. 

Henry D. Martin, of Warren, R. I., a well known mil! 
New 


COTTON was a recent visitor at the Editorial] Rooms. Mr. 


man of England, and an oceasional contributor to 


Martin was on a brief trip through the southern section. 
J. T. WARDLAW, manager of the Atlanta ottice of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company, arrived at the office on the morn- 


ing after Thanksgiving Day with a happy smile and the 
announcement of the arrival at his home on Thanksgiving 
Day of a bright, bouncing engineer of the future, James 
(. Wardlaw, Jr. 

J. M. CANNON succeeds the late N. E. Smith as super- 
Mills No, 1. 
was formerly superintendent of the Simpsonville (S. C.) 
Plant of the Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 

A. P. Rusm has resigned as spinning overseer at thi 
Ninety-Six (S. C. 


the Panola Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 


intendent of the Easley (S. C.) Mr. Canno1 


) mills to aeeept a similar position with 
LEONARD W. Kearns has become affiliated with the sales 
organization of the Chicago Belting Company. He has been 
active in the leather belting business for twenty-two years, 
eighteen of which have been in the service of one company. 
His experience in selling belting has carried him through- 
out the United States and Cuba. He is well known among 
the trade, and is a practical belting engineer. 
Florida Knitting 
trom 


J. M. JAcKSON is the manager of the 
Mills, Ocala, Florida, which were recently organized 
the Oeala Knittine & Manufacturing Co. 

M. E. WENTzELL will be general manager of the branch 
of the Interwoven Mills, Inc., at Harper’s Ferry, W. Vir- 
ginia, when this is completed. The plant will manufacture 


hosiery. 
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(darren Soaps 
Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 















Uniformity guaranteed by 
test before shipment. 







Warren Soap Warren Service 


(darren Soap Mfa. Go. 


Established 1870 


77 Summer St. : . Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


A Nation’s Appeal for 
Facts and Figures 





EXPERTS of the Economic Advisory Committee, Manu- 
facturers Division, of the National Conference on Unem- 
ployment find that :— 





**One of the chief causes of the present industrial depres- 
sion is the business man’s lack of dependable information 
—essential Facts and Figures bearing on his own general 
line.”” Compelled to rely on pure guess work, or arbitrary 
estimates, business stumbles and progress halts. 


Also that Stabilization, and the avoidance of recurring 
industrial depressions, depend, in no small measure, on an 
accurate and complete knowledge of the factors affecting 





the business situation. 


This is a nation’s appeal for adequate Facts and Figures. 





It is a call for a wider and more expert application of cost 
accounting principles in all lines of commercial endeavor. 





Never were these principles in greater need. Never was 
their application more competent, more helpful, or more 
easily obtained. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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Some Questions on Carding. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to have the following questions in regard 
to card speeds answered: 

What is the best speed for a card cylinder to get the 
best results? If a eylinder is run over 175 r.p.m., does it 
injure the fibers of cotton? Is it better to run a eylinder 
at 175 r.p.m, and ecard 125 pounds to the eard, or to run 
them at 155 r.p.m. and put through the same amount of 
production ? 

Which will produce the best quality and the strongest 
varns, the cotton that is carded with a 175 r.p.m, eylinder 
speed or at 155 r.p.m.? 

What is the fastest speed a cylinder can travel without 


injuring the clothing by centrifugal force from the 
of the eylinder, the clothing being drawn on at a pressure 
of 325 pounds. Will the elothing last as long and ean the 
card be set as close with a eylinder speed of 175 r.p.m. 
as at 155 r.p.m.? 

If the carding was limited and no additional space was 
available to put in extra ecards to card slower, would it 
pay to go up on the eylinder speed from 155 to 175 r.p.m. 
and get more beats per inch at the feed plate and produce 
the same amount of production as at first? 

We know that the shops give a speed of 165 r.p.m. as 
the limit that a eylinder will stand. Is it on account of 
the clothing or injury to fibers? 

I shall be glad to see some discussion on these questions 


( Ala.) 


] 


ry otner readers. H F, L. 


Card Backs and the Licker-in. 
EpirorR COTTON: 


With 


of Corton the discussion held by the earders’ section of the 


much interest I read in the September number 


Southern Textile Association at Columbia, S. C., on licker- 


in speeds, ete. In some instances the opinion seemed to 


be that a higher licker-in speed gives off more fly, and a 
lower yarn break, as compared with the opposite for a 
slower speed. ’ 
For the benefit of those who have experimented along 
these lines, I wish to state that I have seen and worked on 
cards where the opposite proved to give less waste, at the 


Here |] 


to draw into the discussion the statement. made bv “Wash. 


same time giving an over-standard break. want 


(Conn.)” in the same number, that the ecard clothing does 


the work, and that the different makes are of minor im- 


portance. JI agree that the correct wire must be used, for 
the various grades and staples, ete., but if the licker-in, mote 
knives and feed plate are not correctly used, it will spoil 
the carding, regardless of*the clothing. 


Coming back to the licker-in, I am going to illustrate 


CorTrLlon 


Tace 





We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





where a back setting, combined with a fast licker-in speed, 


eave a clean back, only motes and seed being visible under 


the licker-in. This was accomplished by a grinder who had 


been with this particular mill for 35 years. A new super- 
intendent and overseer came to this mill eight years ago 
and both complained of the amount of fly and lint under 


the licker-in. So the grinder, by experimenting, found a 


setting for his backs that. with a licker-in speed of 565 
r.p.m., produced a perfectly clean back, free from any- 


thing but motes and seed. 
since 


Most 


een runhine 


This mill has its cards thls way eve! 


that time, and is quite proud of its achievement. 


} 


every outside mil] man, upon being shown this feature, 
generally remarks that he has never seen anything like it. 

I learned grinding under this grinder’s tutelage, and 
consequently knew the way to set this make of cards to ob 


[ left afterward, 


tain the same results. this mill a short time 

but returned after two vears’ absence to help equip and 
start up a new card room. I had been a grinder and road- 
man on this new make of cards they were installing, Al 


though these eards were of a different make from their 
old ones, tl same ake and number of wire was used 
on the elothing. 

After getting started up in good shape, the old grinder 
whom I have previously mentioned, came down, accom- 


vacks. “Why,” they 
| told 


to do the work 


rseer, to look at the 


panied by the ove 


said “there is too much fly and lint under them.” 


them that this make of ecard could not be set 


they were expecting. The licker-in was making 400 r.p.m. 


1 


DOD speed on the others. I 


as compared with the r.p.m. 


told the old erinder to see if he could get them bu try as 


he would he couldn’t obtain a clean back, 


What the old 


cards, he 


orinder had accomplished on the backs 


of one make of couldn’t on the backs of another. 


Also, the fast speeded licker-in gave no waste, except motes 


and seed under the baek. While the slower licker-in gave 


a fairly good percentage. 
But in regard to less waste making a stronger varn, the 


opposite oceurred this instanee. | made a test from 


the two different makes of cards, and upon breaking the 


yarn, which was 23s, I found that the average break per 
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bobbin was 214 pounds better for the new cards than for 


the old. 
getting better results from the roving made from these 


The boss spinner informed me that he had been 


new eards, 

A clean back looks good, but the percentage of fly and 
What out at the 
work, causing a The 
to take out 


waste is too small. should have come 


back goes into the weaker yarn. 
settings on the old ecards could have been set 
fly and waste, but on the new ones, no matter how they 
were set, or the speeds changed, it was impossible to obtain 
a perfectly clean back. 

Thus it is evident that in the differeut makes, there is 
a difference in being able to set them, to get, or not to get, 
just what is most needed for bettering the carding on the 


same grade and staple. K. (Ohio) 


Picker Beater and Fan Speeds. 


Epitor Corron: 

There is quite a lot of discussion going on at the pres- 
ent time as to the advisability of lowering the beater speeds 
from their previous high levels, the fear being expressed 
that to lower them wouid cause the yarn to be cleaned in- 
sufficiently, while to keep them at high speed would result 
in a lowering of the breaking strength. 

To sum up this situation as it should be summed up, it 
will be necessary to keep in.mind for what particular pur- 
pose the yarn is intended, If it is to be used for some kinds 
of cloth it is not strictly essential that it be entirely free 
from leaf, but if intended for other kinds of eloth, or 
hosiery and underwear purposes, it is very essential that it 
be very clean and free from leaf. In any event, and espe- 
cially for high sley cloths, it is desirable that the yarn 
have as high a tensile strength as possible. 

During the discussion on this subject at the sectional 
meeting of carders and spinners of the Southern Textile 
Association at Columbia, S. C., on Friday, August 19, 
some very interesting statements were made, these being 
especially interesting at this time as so much interest is be- 
ing shown in this matter. In the first place, it might be 
well to examine the evidence, and see why the excessive 
speed of the beater injures the fiber,—and I believe we are 
The main reason is 


all willing to coneede that it does. 


found in the kind of cotton being used. For instance, it 
is a big mistake to even attempt to run the beaters as 
fast on long staple cotton as they are run on: short staple 
Why? 


of an individual fiber is greater on short staple stock than 


cotton. Because the ordinary breaking strength 
on long staple stock, this being best understood when it is 
stated that the short staple fiber has a diameter of approx- 
imately .0007 of an inch while the long staple fiber grades 
down as low as .0003 of an inch in diameter. 

In using short staple cotton it is generally used for the 
coarser numbers of yarn, necessitating a heavy lap in 
which a heavy fringe of cotton is presented to the beater 
blade, this in turn requiring a high beater speed. Again, 
the short staple stock may in general terms be elassed as 
low grade dirty cotton, which feature will also require a 
high beater speed in order that it may be sufficiently 
cleaned. 

Not so with the long staple stock, this being generally 
used for fine work where a light lap is required, which in 
turn presents a light fringe of cotton to the beater blade. 


EMEER, 1921. 
Again, in direct contrast to the short staple cotton, we in- 
variably find the long staple cotton a high grade clean cot- 
ton, which feature does not require a high beater speed to 
clean it, a low speed being sufficient. 

I have shown conelusively that the long staple cottons 
individual fibers. They are also 


are the weaker as to 


cleaner. Therefore, it would be serving no good purpose to 
maintain a high beater speed when running this type ot 
stock, and would only result in injury to the stock being 
run. This together with the facet that such a light fringe 
of lap is presented to the beater blade, emphasizes strong] 
the fact that under no conditions is a high beater speed 
justified, Therefore, the point to be determined is the 
correct speed at which the beaters should be run for 
various types of cottons with their varying lengths of 
staples. 

The number of processes through which the cotton pass- 
es has a far greater influence than most men realize on the 
But it must be 


understood that it is far better for the cotton being worked 


speed at which the beater should be run, 


to pass through three or even four processes of picking 
with the beaters revolving at the correct speed, than it is 
to put it through two processes with a much higher beater 
speed. 

The staiement made at the Columbia meeting by T. A. 
Hightower, superintendent of the Addison Mills, Edgefield, 
S. C., that on Oklahoma and Texas 11/16 ineh Middling, 
he was running his breaker beater at 1,200 r.p.m., his inter- 
mediate (Kirsehner) beater at 1,000 r.p.m., and his finisher 
at 900 r.p.m., could be improved in only one instance, in my 
opinion, and that is in the case of the breaker, which could 
be run at 1,000 r.p.m. and produce better results. 

Mr. Hightower’s statement as to keeping his feed at the 
same speed should hold true in all cases, regardless of his 
heater speeds. However, one statement of his I do not un- 
derstand, and that is where he said he got rid of a certain 
amount of short staple cotton and invisible waste making 
the yarn better without increasing his breaking strength. 

There is no doubt whatever that with two processes of 
picking, he would get a stronger breaking strength than 
when using three processes, but he would not get as clean 
alap. As before stated, it will depend entirely on the kind 
of cotton being used, when deciding at what speed the 
beaters should be run, but of one thing there is not the 
slightest doubt, and that is that regardless of the kind of 
cotton being used and the number of processes through 
which it passes, there is no further room for beaters run- 
ning 1,500, 1,400 or even 1,300 r.p.m. 

It has been previously stated that the long staple cot- 
tons were used on fine work, but one exception must be 
made to this rule, and that is in the tire fabric mill, where 
the long staple stock is used to obtain the desired breaking 
strength. But when using this type of cotton, on account 
of its extreme cleanliness and the delicate nature of the 
individual fiber, the beater speeds are cut way down. In 
fact, I know of several mills on this class of work that are 
getting splendid results with two-bladed beaters running 
900 r.p.m. and three-bladed beaters running 600 r.p.m. 

J. E. Robinson, of the Wateree Mills, Camden, S. C., 
made what is to me a very interesting statement when he 
said that on 11/16-inch cotton they had gone as 
750 r.p.m. on their beater speeds, but that they had found 


low as 


the best results were obtained at about 1,000 r.p.m. There 
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is one fact which is often overlooked and that is that there 
is a maximum breaking strength that cannot be improved 
upon, no matter how low the speed of the beater may be 
cut down, unless the type of cotton being run is changed 


to a better quality. This, to my mind, explains why when 
he cot below 1,000 r.p.m. his breaking strength remained at 
a standstill. 

A statement made by J. E. Hand, of Savannah, Ga., 
saying that when the beater is slowed down the fan speed 
must remain the same as it was previous to the beater speed 
being changed, and also that if this is not done the work 
The 
speeding up of the fan in ratio to the speed of the beater 
never did and This is 
against all good judgment because when the beater speed 


will not be as clean, is to my mind very misleading. 


never will make cleaner work. 
is lowered, the surface velocity not being as great requires 
ereater effort on the part of the fan to carry the cotton 
forward to the eage section. It will therefore be found 
that if anything, the speed of the fan must be increased as 
the speed of the beater is decreased, or the stock will not be 
distributed properly on the cages and poor selevages will 
follow. Great care must be taken, however, that the speed 
of the fan is not so great as to prevent the droppings from 
If Mr. Hand had 


statement that slowing down the fan would in 


falling down through the grid bars. 
made the 
some eases produce cleaner work, he would have been more 
in harmony with actual results as obtained. 

It appears’ to me that the chairman, Marshall Dilling, 
has the correct viewpoint, when he makes the statement that 
the cotton should be beat just enough to clean it, and not 


enough to injure the fibers. 


COTTON 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 
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I am looking forward to the next discussion on this 
subject, as I think this is a very interesting question which 
will certainly be of benefit to all concerned. 

Benjamin (Conn.) 


Answers C. W.’s Double Carding Question. 


Eprror Corron : 

In reply to the inquiry of “C. W.”’ relative to uneven 
numbers, I would say that it is difficult to put a finger on 
the spot where this trouble might be located. 

A’s I understand it, he had no trouble keeping numbers 
when making an ordinary single carded yarn and the only 
change made in his organization was to add another pro- 
cess of carding with the changes of weights necessary on 
the pickers and breaker cards. 

In the supplementary information furnished me, “C 
W.” speaks of making the laps for his finisher cards on a 
sliver lap machine. I presume he means a lap winder, or, as 
it is sometimes called, a derby doubler, as made by the 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


But he is not exactly correct in say- 


ing this machine has no draft. There is a mechanical 


draft of about 1.15 and this, with the slight streteh which 
the laps undergo, gives an actual draft of about 1.20, so 
that 
his finisher card lap should be about 11% ounces. 


with his 84 slivers of 70 grains each, the weight of 

While the lap winder seems to be a very simple machine, 
it ean and will make uneven work provided it is not prop- 
erly taken care of. The spoons should werk freely and 


not hesitate. The lap made should be firm and solid and 


not be allowed to “belly,” for this will cause undue stretch 


and make the work uneven. 
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T H E For Cotton 
and 
ar EW PO RT Cotton and Silk 


COLORS 


The Best Developed Blacks 


Newport Developed Black 2 B N 
NEWPORT FAST BLACK V 
(Zambesi Black V) 

Fast, Bloomy, Intense. 


Alike on Cotton and Silk. 





TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON, MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Branch Sales Ofises, CHICAGO, ILL. 
. «eile GREENSBORO, N. 0. 














ITS LESSONS PROFITABLE 


1921 is about finished. 

'* But it hasn’t been a bad Old Year at that. At times 
it has been a bit strenuous, but on the whole, it has 
dealt most bountifully with us all. 

To be true, it has taught us many lessons—lessons 
that should be of value to us in judging the future 
that, in some instances, have been difficult to learn, 
but of great value to us, nevertheless. 

We have had a most successful year—more than we 
had anticipated—for which we are duly thankful, 
while our prospects for 1922 are most promising. 

To Our Friends and Customers and the Textile In- 
dustry as a whole we extend our grateful appreciation, 
and Wish For Them, One and All, a Bright and 
Prosperous 1922. 


THE TERRELL 
MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ou ills 


It WwW.” 


fly frames in making piecings, but he should 


is very evident that “C is using care 


} 
ve 


sure that 
le roving is not being stretched due to excessive tension. 


If “Cc. W.” 


he should make sure ihat the doffer is always thrown onto 


tl 
has a fast and slow motion dofter speed 
the fast speed after piecing up. The writer once had an 
experience with uneven numbers that was traced directly to 
the dotfer 
the draft theoretically, a decrease in doffer speed will make 


This 


this source, for while speed should not atfeet 


the sliver slightly heavier, in aetual practice. can 


easily be checked by weighing. 
sg a Ls 


find 


has an organization of weiglits and drafts that 


I ean no reasonable excuse for eriticizing, and [ am 


of the opinion that his trouble may be found somewhere 


back of the drawing process. This seems reasonable. since 


] 


he had no trouble when using a single carding process. 
This fact would also incline me to be of the opinion that 
his trouble might be loeated in his second process of ecard 
Ing, 

However, if I were in lis place, | would try to locate 


the trouble by “process of elimination.” |] would go about 
this in the following manner: 


Take a lap from the finisher picker and weigh individual 


yard lengths. These weights should not vary more than 
214 to 3 ounees on his class of work. Then examine the 
lap by unrolling before a window so that the holes, thick 


and thin places and any other irregularities can be seen. 
It may be possible that his eveners are not working proper- 
ly, and in this connection I would like to eall his attention 
to the article on page 878 of the October number of Corton 


entitled, “The Mechanics and Practical Operation of the 


Perham and Davis Evener.” In this manner he can elim- 


inate the picking process as a source ot unevenness, 


These should 


Next, weigh slivers from the breaker eard. 


not vary more than five grains either side of the standard. 


Then weigh very carefully the laps made on the lap winder 


in one-yard lengths. These should vary but very little, for 


with a normal sliver from the breaker cards, the large 


to make this lap 


11% 


doublines on the lap winder should tend 


very even. I figure that this lap should weig ounces, 


is welgnt 


and it should hold very close to t 


ch 


Then weigh the finisher card sliver wl should no 
vary more than three grains each side of the standard. 

In this manner, “C, W.” whould be able to locate his 
source of unevenness, and then take the measures necessary 


to eorrect it. aie. F. 
EpitorR COTTON: 

After 
October Corton, I tried to draw up a 


in 


WAN. ©? 


organization which, 


reading the questions of “C 


I believe, will solve his troubles in regard to uneven yarn. 


l am outlining this organization in this letter; it is in 


practical use in a mill where I once worked, and is pro 
ducing even yarn. 
“CO. Ws” 


as possible and allowed to condition as long as possible in 


cotton should be mixed in as large quantities 


a room at a proper temperature and relative humidity, so 
that the effect of compression in baling may be nullified 
an of The 


relative humidity in this room should be kept nearly con- 


and amount moisture absorbed from the air. 


stant. 
His cotton should be fed to the hopper, whether by 
hand or machine, in a systematic and regular manner, never 
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low 


Machine 


allowing the supply to get too or too heavy. 


as lu 
The 


or automatic feeding is the most acceptable method, 


takes away the casual attendance to the work at hand. 


apron on the hopper should be in good repair, having 
spikes working. The excess feed doffer should be working 
properly and set so as to do its work right. 

care 


Carrying on to the fimisher picker, he must take 


that his laps do not split in the back. His operatives should 


be taught that they must keep laps on the apron and not 
let them run down from lack of attention. There is a 
limit to the work of the evener and one e¢an ardly expect 
to get perfect results from a doubling of three where ti 


belt has been set for a doubling of four. Laps ted in at 
the baek should be so arranged that they should not all run 
out at onee. The evener motion s! ould be tested as to its 
sensitiveness to thick and thin spots in the lap e belt 
should make its base in the center of the cone, 

“C, W.” does not mention whether or not he weiglis al 
his laps. Once the lap leaves the picker, its only chane 
of losing its unevenness is through doubling and the re 
sulting average. He must weigh each lap, allowing not over 
14 pound variation either way on a 40-pound lap. Bad 
laps should be run over again and, if possible, the fault 
rectified. If his machines are of different makes li ould 
90 through their gearing and prove that his draft is equal 
on all of them. Weighing the Japs will be a check 
to a eertain extent. He should clean his evener motio 


levers to assure him that they work freely, for they often 


get stuck and lose the real value they have. In my 
tion, his finished lap is too heavy and throws too heavy a 


over a 12 


draft on his eards. He should not run oune 
lap for best results. He should apply some patented lap 
splitting preventer if he has not already done so. 

Coming to the ecards, “C. W.” should see that s laps 
are not splitting for here would start more uneven worl 
He should strip the cards regularly, at least twice a day, 
for when ecards are not stripped often enough, d ty and 
uneven work is bound to result. His total draft of 127.6 is 
too high, and by using a 12-ounce lap and a draft of 10: 
in the first cards, he would get 

12/16 7000 5250 oe 105 0 or s , 

[I would advise using the same dra n the second r 
ing to give the same weight sliver [ draft, with a 12 
ounce lap, takes away the excess wear and tear on a eard 
that a 14-ounce lap would cause, and will Irn o nor 
even and well carded sliver. The draft between the doffet 


and ealender rolls in the ecoiler should not he 


Again, he should go over his card gvearings to prove tha 


he has a constant draft on all of them. 


His spoons work right on his drawine frames and his 
draft seems to be eorrect. He should eo through the vrear- 
ing to see that he has the same draft on all machines. He 
should not have too much or too little draft between his 
front roll and ealender rolls. 

His sliver should have been properly coiled in e cans, 


allowing free and easy drawing out of the cans to the back 
all 


Proper mixing ot eans trom eards will help in 


feed rolls, doing away with strain and consequent 


stretch. 
large 
finished 


when a 


vood file a 


think 
the 


the doubling. | it a practice to 


enough hole in trumpets so that too light a 


sliver will allow the stop motion to work and that 
too heavy sliver comes, the hole will be too small and the 


sliver will break back. The bad work is thus caught and 
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can be remedied by changing the draft gears to give the 


required weight of sliver. Running six ends of 50-grain 


sliver and having a draft slightly under six on his first 
and enough over six in the second to compensate and give 
a 50-grain sliver will turn out a good sliver ready for 
the slubber. He should size the sliver at least twice a day 
from each head. 

On the slubbers and speeders, he must see that the rolls 
are properly covered, well cleaned and oiled and kept so. 
Take a frame that has rolls dirty with waste under the sad- 
dle and not properly oiled; go through the rolls cleaning and 
oiling, and notice the difference in draft when the top rolls 
The 


sliver from the cans should be drawn freely from the eans 


rotate freely and operate on the work as intended. 


occasioning no stretch and the guides should be kept elean 


and polished. On the ,speeders, the skewers and stops 
should be kept right so that the roving can unwind without 
strain. There should not be too much tension between the 
front roll and bobbin, for as the bobbin builds, stretch will 
he caused and result in more uneven work. 
50-grain sliver 166 hk. draft of 4.21 
Doublings should take place on intermediate, fine speed- 
Where single and double roving 


70 hk. roving. 


ers and spinning frames. 
occurs, the tenders should be required to unwind it. A 
eood plan is to have a separate mark for each tender and 
when bad work occurs, the source of it is obvious. Have 


the bad work broken out if in the creel and returned to 


the maker of the roving to fix. Often when an end breaks 
back the tender will not see it and considerable roving will 
he wound single on the bobbin before breaking. Again, 
when an end breaks in front it will be twisted in with an 
adjacent end and wound on the bobbin. These must be 
unwound before piecing to get good results. 
70 hk.— .140 draft of 5.07 
2 hk. 1 draft of 6 — 6 hk. roving. 

On the spinning frame, the rolls must be kept in good 
Under 


remedied and 
Two ends of - 2 hk. roving. 


Two ends of 


shape, skewers and steps, ete., must be looked after. 
clearers must be kept clean so that the waste will not be 
twisted in the yarn after the end has been picked. 

3 hk. draft of 10 30s yarn. 


Sizing must be taken on speeders at least once a day, 


Two erds 6 hk. 


two bobbins from each frame and four bobbins from each 
spinning frame. Encourage the help to watch for bad and 
uneven work, singles and doubles, split laps, ete. 

I believe “C. W.’s” trouble lies mainly in too heavy a lap 
and excessive card draft, lack of doubling on frames and 
possibly in a poor humidifying system. Excessive card 
draft tends to uneven work; doubling increases the chance 
of running thick and thin places together so that a better 


average should prevail. The yarn on one bobbin is not 
produced from one lap, one eard sliver or drawing sliver 
or one slubber or speeder bobbin, but from a mixture or 
The probability of the varn being 


The question of humid- 


combination of them. 
more even is enhanced by doubling. 
ity is one of great importance. The temperature and rel- 
ative humidity should be kept as nearly the same in all de 
ainount 


partments as possible and should keep a constant 
of moisture throughout the entire production. 


This organization is one that is working today and 
turns out as nearly even work as any mill I have seen, con- 
However, these are but my opin- 


Doe. (N, <5.) 


sistent with production. 


ions. Let us hear from others. 


CoTTOnN 
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Applying Ball Bearings to Picker Aprons and 
Evener Rolls. 


Epitor Corron: 


There has been some discussion in tive pages ot CorTron 


of the question of uneven finisher laps, and a number ot 


suggestions have been made along various lines 


excellent 


leading to a reduction of the variation in vard-by-yard 


This matter has also been similarly dis 


weight of laps. 


cussed in meetings of the Southern Textile Association. 


It is recognized as an extremely important question, for 
even running work cannot be expected from uneven laps. 
Particularly in miils where a small number of doublings 
are obtained is the matter of uniform laps important. 
Where doublings run 


rially to overcome original inequalities in lap, but mills 


over a million they help very mate 


that only get a few hundred doublings find that slight vari 


ations in yard-by-yard weight of laps seriously affect the 


yarn. ‘This is particularly true where goods have to be 


napped, as a slight variation’ in the weight of varn will 


cause thin spots in the finished cloth after napping. 


The uniformity of finisher laps depends almost entirely 
upon the evener, and practically all variations in the weight 
ot these laps may he charged up to improper operation ol 
mechanism. Consider the construetion of th 


the evener 


evener. A row of treadles (16 on one much used make ot 


picker) forming a “piano-motion” bears on the sheet of 


cotton going to the beater. Each of these treadles is pivot 
ed so that it may move freely, and connected to an arm 
to move the belt on the variable speed cone pulley that 
drives the feed rolls. If any one of the treadles is raised 
or lowered, it causes a shifting of the cone belt and conse- 
quent change of feed roll speed. 

As the 


move up or down as the lap is thick or thin under them. 


sheet of cotton passes hy these treadles they 


While thick places may be balanced by an equal number 
of thin places a large part of the time, whenever the aver 


age thickness of the lap changes, the evener will either 


speed up or slow down the feed rolls to take eare of it. 


Theoretically then, the lapper should deliver a perfectly 


uniform lap from the screens, but practi: t will not 


{ 


evener motion per cel 


do this, because the 
efficient mechanieally. 


The more efficiently the evener can be made to operate, 


however, the more nearly can the lap be made perfectly 
uniform. Evidently then, the evener deserves a good deal 
of attention. 

A recent 


some experiments he had blocked the evener belt shifter so 


writer in CorrTon pointed the faet that in 


that it ran in the middle of the cone all the time, and that he 
got about as good lap off the finisher under these condi 
tions as he had when the evener was allowed to move the 
belt. This 


efficiency of the evener motion, as well as a strong aren 


seems to be a very stiff arraignment of the 


ment in favor of giving the hoppers a good deal of atten 
tion, for the laps in the test made would have certainly 
the 


been too uneven to use if oppers had not been work 


ing very efficiently. 


However, it is not to he expected that the hoppers wil 


deliver a thoroughly uniform amount of eotton all the 


time, and the lack of uniformity must be compensated for 


by the evener motions on the intermediate and _finishe: 


pickers. 
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Admitting that the theoretical function of the evener 
is to make uniform laps, we must look for the causes ol 
non-uniform work. The principal cause for this in the 
opinion of the writer is the slippage of the cone belt that 
drives the feed rolls, and it is with this trouble that this 
article mainly deals, 

After setting an evener to deliver the required amount 
of lap per doff, everything depends on whether the cone 


belt slips or not. The “piano-motion” of the evener com- 

pensates for very small changes in the thickness of lap, 

and the link equalizing motion transmits the effect of the 
' 


sum of the lateral variations to the cone belt, so that the 


feed will either be inereased or diminished to put the right 
amount of cotton over the feed rolls. It is therefore vital 
that the changes as registered by tne “piano motion” be 
accurately transmitted to the feed rolls. Any slippage ot 
the evener cone belt means that this change in thickness of 
lap will not cause a corresponding change in feed to take 
eare of it. 

As the feed rolls are speeded up by running the cone 
belt farther down on the small end of the cone, where it is 
called 


there is always a tendency toward belt-slip when the belt 


upon to do more work with less pulley surface, 


is shifted for inereased feed. The greater the demand for 
feed 
that in extreme eases the belt may slip to such an extent that 


inerease, the greater the likelihood of slippage, so 


instead of speeding up the feed rolls and taking care of 
a thin place, the feed may be actually slowed down, making 
the thin spot worse. 

The picker room attendant, weighing laps as tley are 
doffed, will continually adjust the evener to try to care 


for these variations that make themselves felt in the total 


weight of the laps. By frequent adjustment, the total 
weight may be kept within fair limits, but the yard-by-yard 
variation cannot be controlled as long as the belt is slip- 
ping. 

That belt-slip is a well recognized cause of trouble wit! 
uneven laps is amply proved by the number of mills where 
belt, cloth, cord, or emery 
on. All of these 


Where 


some soft covering is put over the cone, the belt, running 


cones have been covered with 


¢ 


paint, or where wider belts have been put 


compromissary measures have serious objections. 


about 98 per cent of the time within narrow limits, will 
wear a slight groove so that there is no longer a true conical 
surface, and the ratio of cone speed to the traverse motion 
of the shifting arm will not be right, because no matter 


which way the belt is shifted it has to climb out of a 


eroove, and if the groove is very bad, shifting the belt 
cone will 
, 4 
W here 


pulley paint is used it quickly wears off, and wile belts 


about an inch down on the small end of the 


actually slow up the feed instead of increasing it. 


are objectionable because they are less flexible than nar- 
row ones and do not shift as readily, so that the evener 
becomes sluggish, 
Furthermore, all of these measures seek to overcome a 
difficulty; none of them attemp to remove it. 
the trouble, the friction load imposed on the coue belt must 
be reduced to a minimum, so that the only duty of the belt 
This friction load may be 


To remove 


is to feed cotton to the beater. 
reduced by frequently cleaning all chokes from the ends 
of the apron rolls, evener rolls and feed rolls; keeping the 
shafts up to size on all rolls so that they fill the holes and 
allow no lost motion and admission of dirt; keeping all 






iat the baek roll on the 


bearings well oiled, and seeing 
apron is lined up properly so that it does not bind. 
Another alternative is to apply an anti-friction bearing 


to each roll, and this is certainly the most efficient way o 


meeting the situation. Ball bearings may be easily applied 


to all rollers at small expense, and give far better results 


than can be expected from the plain bearings under any bu 


the most favorable conditions. Ball bearings eliminate 


about 85 per cent of the trietion; require oiling only three 


or four times a year; allow no waste oil that will collee 


cotton and form chokes; and will run with as little friction 


at full load as at no load. 


An important advantage of the ball bearing on tli 


evener roll is that it will always maintain perfect ad 


justment. Plain bearings that become badly worn will 


affect the evenness of the work, as the roller has a tendency 


to climb in its bushing when this gets dry and the nee 


of the roller seizes the metal of the bushing. This climb 


Ing causes a pressure on the “plano motion” that operates 
the old bearines are badly wor 


the shifting arm, and if 
this lost motion may have serious results. 


The 


amount of 


standardizes 
The 


pract leally every 


hearings 


application ot ball 


expected load on an apron drive. load 


on the eone belts is ereatly reduced, and it 


case an improvement in work will be noted. Tests hav 


been made with ball bearing equipped machines and those 


without ball bearings, and in a number of 


instances as good 
results have been obtained with the old style bearings by 
cleaning and careful oiling as could be obtained with the 
ball bearings. In daily work, however, where neither beat 


} 


ing gets any special attention, the ball bearing quick 


demonstrates its advantages, and shows that it is not 


fected by neglect as is the plain bearing 


The amount of benefit that can be expected trom the use 


of ball bearings in this application varies of course with 


local operating conditions. Where unusually heavy laps are 
made, or where laps are made too quickly, the ball bearings 
usually make a very marked improvement. One mill r 


only 27: 


ported that in 3,000 laps they lost another, in a 
test of one week on a finisher, said they lost no laps at all. 
Where conditions are more favorable to the proper opera 
tion of the lapper, less startling results may be expected 
but as the application of the bearings is very inexpensive, it 
is doubtful if there are many cases where it would not pay 
to use them. 

The bearings may be mounted with or without housings. 
The simplest and most inexpensive way being to mount 
them in the frame without housings, as the expense of mak 
ing the housings is thus eliminated, and the resulting i 
stallation is more compact and rigid, 

A large number of southern mills are now using these 
bearings, and it would be interesting to have some letters 
from superintendents who have made tests on them. If 
some of those who read this article will write to Corron 
on this subject it will certainly be of interest and value to 
everyone who is having trouble with uneven laps. 

A. P. Aldrich, Jr. (S. C.) 

Refuse to be discouraged. If a dull day comes along it 
gives you time to think out plans to make the next on 


brighter. 
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Finishing Questions Answered. 


Epitor Corron: 


I should like to see in the “How Other Men Manage” 


Department the suggestions of other readers as to the best 


Also, 


way to remove stains and oil spots from khaki cloth. 
has anyone ever added vinegar or other liquid or solid to 
the water in order to give a certain smartness or stiffness 
to the material when being pressed? I would also like to 


information regarding the best way to press 


have some 
cheap corduroys, moleskins, fustians, ete. 


Ms Bek Ces) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In replying to “M. A. T.” I am assuming that the khaki 
to which he refers is the regulation khaki dril] used for 
UB. oA. 
wholly of cotton and dyed in the piece. 


soldiers’ field uniforms and which is composed 


Regarding stains on khaki, I might say that there are 


many stains which cannot be removed from dyed goods 
without also removing some of the color and leaving a light 
place, but so far as fatty substances are concerned, these 
may be first extracted by means of a solvent, preferably 
tetrachloride of cs “on, and the site of the stain is then 
touched suecessivel. (without intermediate washings) with 
undiluted ammonia, oxygenol solution, and oxalie acid solu- 
tion. 

After the last treatment, the place is thoroughly washed, 
dried and brushed over with alcohol, and then dried com- 
pletely. The following mixttire will remove almost any 
stain of a greasy nature, such as oil, grease, varnish, pe- 
troleum, tar, wax, oil paints, ete., without injuring the 
coler of the goods: 

Carbon tetrachloride, 650 parts; acetic ether, 100 parts; 
aleohol, 100 parts; alkali soap (soluble in benzine), 8 parts; 
benzine, 142 parts. This will not injure the material or 
the dye, and acts easily and quickly, gives off no smell, is 
noninflammable, and evaporates without a trace. The stain 
is moistened with this mixture, lightly brushed and finally 
dried with a clean cotton cloth. A better way is to moisten 
with the mixture and put the stain between sheets of blotting 
paper and press a hot flat-iron on it and keep on changing 
the position of the blotting paper until the stain is re- 
moved. 

After dyeing, the khaki goods should be thoroughly 
washed and then further washed off in a hot solution of 
silicate of soda, mangled through cold water and dried; the 
silicate imparts a. firm smooth feel to the goods and has 
the effect of making the color fast to lactie acid which,is 
the test to show the fastness of the color to sweat. In 
some cases the goods are boiled in silicate, then soaped and 
washing through acetiv acid at seven 


then run without 


degrees Twaddle and dried up. This makes them shower 
proof and aeid proof. 
care. 


The finishing of cotton corduroys requires grea; 


As soon as they have been dyed they are hung up to dry 


and then brushed to raise the pile. The brushing is lone 
across from selvage to selvage, and the brush never voes 


After being brushed, the face 
The 


goods are then sized on the back with a mixture composed 


back over the same path. 
side of the goods is bees-waxed on a suitable machine. 


of 70 pounds of white dextrin: 25 pounds Glauher’s salt; 
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15 pounds well soaked glue; 15 pounds softening; 15 pounds 
eold 


Then heat 


Turkey red oil 50 per cent; fill a eask with water 


and put in the glue, softening and the dextrin. 


until all are dissolved and then add the other materials 
and boil again for a few moments. This mixture must t!en 


be diluted with water down to 12 to 18 degrees Twadcle 


as may be required. This size must be applied on the hack 


of the goods and they must be dried on the dry ¢ans with 


the face next to the cans, 


When dry the eoods are brus| ed again as hefore, suear 
ed and again waxed on the face with stearine; they are 
again brushed, waxed again with beeswax and again brush- 


ed. This same process will answer also for moleskins, 


fustians and velveteens. The goods undergoing treatment 
should be run continuously on a range of machinery, being 
padded on the back with the sizing mixture on a two-bowl- 
ed mangle, passing from this to 5 to 7 drying cans where 
it is partially dried on the face, from this over a stretcher 
on to the blanket press roller. 

The blanket pressing machine consists essentially of a 
large revolving drum generally about six feet in diameter 
and which must be kept smooth and polished; around this 
cylinder a stout, endless traveling blanket is guided by 
The 


pass directly between the blanket and the metal cylinder 


adjustable guide rollers. eoods from the stretcher 
which is heated by means of steam to a pressure of about 
60 pounds. 

The goods pass almost completely around the cireunfer- 
ence of the cylinder, with their face to it, and between it 
and the blanket. By adjusting differently the tension on 
the guide rollers and the speed of the cylinder various de- 
grees of luster and feel can be obtained. 

The finish obtained on this machine is exceptionally 
pleasing, giving, as it does, a full bodied and wooly nature 
to the fabric. W. B. (Maine.) 


Why “C. W.’s” Work Is Uneven. - 


Eprror CoTron: 
| thnk “C. W.’s” 


He should not think of using a lap heavier than 


first trouble is that his lap is too 
heavy. 
11 ounces; I think 10 ounces would be much better. 

His draft on his breaker card is entirely too short, and 
his setting of the feed plate to the licker-in is too close 
on the staple he is using. He should set lis feed plate 
to a 22 gauge. At present he injures his staple and weak 


ens it at his licker-in until it is impossible for it to draw 
out even. 

He does not state his draft on the drawing nor’ the 
weight of the finished drawing, so it is hard to decide just 
where his trouble is. If I was going to run his job on the 
cotton he is using, | would start off with a 10-ounce lap, 
using a draft of 98 to 102 on my cards, and on my first 
drawing I would use a draft of 5.40; on the finished draw 
ing a draft of 5.60; and on the slubbers a draft of 3.50; on 
fine frames 


the intermediates a draft of 5.00 and on the 


about 6.00. 

There are many other things that would cause uneven 
work, such as the air draft on the pickers not being right, 
the setting of rolls on drawing or fly frames, or there may 
be causes in the spinning room, but I think that the great- 
est trouble is that the weight.of the lap is too great and 
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Another Opinion on Card Clothing Wire. 


ror COTTON: 
D. W.” brought 


(Conn.)” 


I am interested in the subjeet which “EF. 


“Wash 


mented in the September issue of Corron. 


ip tor diseussion and upon which com- 
The objective 
little thought 


well, 


points of the ecard are so well known that 


need be given to this subject, but card clothing that’s 


cdilterent. 
The main object under discussion here seems to me to 


question of getting down to fundamentals, but the 


ea 


point is, what are the fundamentals? In the first place, 


et us define each individual item as it comes up for dis- 


cussion, the first one being the reason why eard clothing is 
changed at all. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that eotton 
varies in the diameter of an individual fiber from .0003 to 
0007 of an ineh, and this variation in staple diameter is 
the real reason for a change in numbers of eard clothing 
being necessary. The explanation of this is very simple, 
Coarse numbers of ecard cloth- 


Why? 


est staple stock is the one having the largest. diameter of 


as a little detail will show. 


are used on short staple stock. Because the short- 


each individual fiber, while the finer numbers of ecard eloth- 
ing are used on the long staple stock, because an individual 


fiber of this type of cotton has the smallest diameter. 


Right away I sense the question, “But what has that got to 


do with it?” Well, it has got just this much to do with it: 


seconds, 
no poisonous 


information 
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no 
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free 


CHEMICAL CO. 


as the earding cylinder revolves at the rate of 2,109 feet 


per minute, a high surface velocity is maintained which 


creates the air current which is so essential to the well 
heing of any card, be it clothed with fine, medium or coarse 
eard clothing. 


As a 


ruhbning side by side, on 


means of illustration, take two individual eards 
the same weight of lap, both pro- 
ducing the same weight sliver; it will be easily seen after 
a little thought that if one of these ecards is running short 
staple stock, while the other is running long staple stock, 


and the fibers on each ecard are distributed over a_ pre- 
seribed area of the card clothing, the long staple fibers will 
ereatly exceed in number the short. staple fibers, over the 


same area. 
As every practical carder knows, the flat settings are in- 
hoth long and short staple stock, 


variably the same for 


but, due to the leneth of the staple, the long staple stock 
meets with more resistance when being drawn through the 
top flats, than does the short staple stock. As it is very 
essential that any cotton receive a thorough carding, the 
points per square foot are increased on the flats to acecom- 
modate the decreased diameter of the individual fiber when 
using long staple stock. This, coupled with the fact that 
there is more resistance due to the additional length of fiber 
in actual contact with the top flats at one time, necessitates 
the increasing of the points per square foot on the carding 
evlinder, in order that this resistance may be overcome and 
the retaining eapacity of the carding cylinder be thus in- 
creased, as it. is very essential that all of the good stock be 
retained. 


The next item up for diseussion is the reason why eoars- 
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er numbers of card clothing are used on the carding eylin- 
der than on the flats and doffer. It is very seldom, if ever, 

at short staple stock is anywhere near as clean as long 
staple stoek, and partly owing to this fact, the space be 
tween the points of the eard clothing must be greater o1 
short staple stock in order that the foreign matter contained 
points of the 


As the 


n the cotton may imbed itself between the 


eard clothing until removed by the stripping brush. 
amount of foreign matter removed by the top flats is only 
1 very small percentage of the amount of stock actually 


aSSINe through the eard, and considering also that all 


stock passing through the card must be handled by the 


‘arding cylinder, it will be seen by a close study of condi 


tions, coupled with the fact. that the carding cylinder must 


retain the waste imbedded between the points of the ecard 


lest} 
elorning 


from One stripping time to the next, while the top 


flats are 


stripped clean at every revolution, that the ecard 


clothing on the earding eylinder must of necessity be 


coarser than that with which the flats are covered. 
The main fact to be considered is that the flats are the 


members which accomplish the carding of the stock and 


at the product which the eard produces depends for its 


juality upon the kind of work which the top flats are doing, 


and the objective—or we might eall it the mission—of thx 


op flats, is to provide the highest type of carding efficiency 


without risking the danger ot the flats becoming choked or 


is one point upon which “Wash” touches that to 


mind needs a little more explanation, and that is where 
“if a elean stock is to be run I would have number 


€@ savs, 


4s on the flats also, but for uneven staple and dirty stock 


’ ld use 33s.” I do not see why he should only change 

e it clothine in a ease of this kind, as right here he 
strikes at the ve ry heart of the earding problem, | know 
this is a much discussed point and that there are a good 


nany men who think as “Wash” does on this point, but 1] 


he interested to read their real reasons for sue 


shvouia 








’ ri } ; . { ; rt + 
For instance, take about any kind of cotton that is 


grown, and there is a certain amount of uneven staple con- 


tained therein. Of course, some bales will contain more 


in others, but it is safe to say that each and every bale 
What I should 


would ¢ 


of cotton has its share of this type of stoek. 


like to have “Wash” 


lot 
= lial 


explain is why he lange only 
Is it on account of the uneven staple, or is 
stock ? It 


staple would require one type of treatment which 


clothine. 


on account of the dirty strikes me that the 


vould call for the finer type of ecard clothing on the top 


lats, while the low grade dirty feature of the cotton would 
call for more space between the card clothing points bath 
on the earding eylinder and flats, but still retaining the dif- 
ference between the numbers of same for the reasons alread, 
explained. Now if we have both the uneven staple and the 
dirty stoek to deal with at one time, would it not be better 
to have, say, a 32s, on the carding cylinder and a 33s on 
the top flats? 

We now come to the reason why the doffer evlinder is 
clothed with finer counts of eard clothing than the carding 
cylinder, and this may be very easily explained as follows: 
In passing through the card the stock is fed by the licker- 
in to the carding eylinder, containing a lot of impurities 
which are removed before the stock reaches the doffer eyl- 


inder; therefore, apart from the slight amount of foreign 
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imbeds itself between the points of the eard 


matter which 
clothing on the doffer evlinder during the transfer of the 


carding to the dotter evlinder, we 


stock from the may say 
that no carding or cleaning aetion takes place at this point, 
so the stock practically contains no impurities as it passes 


forward to the doffer and on to the eoiler. It may be said 


with perfect confidence, then, that the doffer is covered 


with finer ecard clothing so as to assure the transfer of the 


eotton to the doffer eylinder, and also because there is no 


urgent necessity to leave space between the points for any 


matter of consequence, 


roreign 


The exact amount whieh the ecard elothing with whieh 


the flats and dotfer cylinder are clothed, is finer than that 


used on the earding evlinder, can only be determined by 


and experience has so tar, at least, proven to 


ex perience, 


others that the amount of variation is 


} 
me and a majority ol 


1 } rt 


10 numbers in the English method or 1 number in the Amer 


ican method, Benjamin (Conn.) 


Three Card Room Questions. 


Kprror COTTON 


I would like to have vou publish the following ques 
tions in Corron, so that I ean get the views of “Wash,” 
and aly ote onutributors, on these subjeets: 

First: | have some Woonsocket roving frames that 


the bottom when the trame gets from one-halt 


run over al 


full on until, sometimes, when it knoeks off. What effeet 


would it have if | were to change my lay gear, and put on 


a gear with a couple of more teeth in and use a greater 
tenslo! Would it re nedy tis diffieulty 

second | Would also lke oO ive the views of “Was 4 
and the others. on whether a edium Tan speed 0 tiie 
picker where ‘ mos ery rash better than a 
high fan speed ; ediun in speed” | mean just 
enough speed TO give 1 ood shee ot c¢otto to the sereen, 
Will there be more trash and dirt fall through the grid bars 






lap 
Third Is sina “i, edy it will stop small particles 
of cotton seed and other foreign matter from lodging in 
the card flats? It's Vat 15 : Roeky Road (N. ¢ 
A Complete Detailed Hank Sheet. 
Eprror Corros 
A complete detailed al shant : required =— ery 
eard room, no matter how small, and in this letter I, will 
wry to explain and illustrate on ich I think is exception 
ally good, 


The advantage of this hank sheet is that a daily detailed 


report tor the previous dav's WOrk Cal be kept. T WS 1s de 


room where would be troublesome to 


sirable in a large 


remember until the end of the week, when the payroll 1s 


being made up, just what frames had been stopped for 
roving, bobbins, or elp. 
With the system I have in ind, the first thing to be 


done is to have the second hand or some other responsible 


person go around the slubbers and speeders as late in the 


day as possible al d take the hank eloek re adings and record 
them in a book kept for the purpose, which would be ruled 
as illustrated in Figure 1. 

The next mor ine the readines are copied on the hank 
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GRERRE:: 


SLUBBERS (o R SPEEDERS) ROO 


FRAME Ne? |* ell ital ala 22.) 25, | sl | Sf Abe 


__ BLANK MILLS _ 


WEEK ENO/NG- _CAROING DEPARTMENT & 


LON PAY | | TUESDAY | WEDNESOA) YITHURSDAY | FRIDAY | ceacn foto ISATURDAY | 
NAME ts LOCH a TOC ETOP yf OCH gg [UOCHL FTO ae [ea pmao size eemanns REMARKS 


Me ed ee 


ee ee 


A lilaedole td a ee oo 


oT 
CE i Sa Os A ss Gea KE 
LIMES Lee en eae 
27 ee 


pe ehis iy 


rahe Pisin dongs om 


EO Roam <td ene ca 


Sus 


OTAL 
PROOUCT 


FOR WEEK 


479. az 


ene 


sheet which is gotten up in the manner shown in Figure 2. of hanks made, in the “Hanks” column under Monday, 

The previous Saturday’s or last working day’s reading the same is done with the reading of Tuesday and Wednes- 
is to be copied under the subtitle “Clock” in the column for day and so on during the week, giving the number of hanks 
Monday, then the reading taken Monday afternoon is set each frame has made each day. 
down in the “Clock” column for Tuesday, and the reading Adding these several days’ number of hanks gives the 
of Tuesday afternoon is put down in Wednesday’s “Clock” total number of hank? for that frame, which is put down 
column, and so on. In this way, the reading in the “Clock” in the “Total Hanks” column at the right hand side of the 
eolumn is the reading of the hank clock on that particular sheet, and then by multiplying this number by the piece- 
frame as it reads at the start of work in the morning. All work rate, the amount the operator will draw. Thus, having 
this work on the sheet, Fig. 2, is to be put down in black each operator’s production and pay recorded in this man- 
ink. ner, they will have no trouble in seeing what they did dur- 

Then the difference between the reading in the “Clock” ing the week, when the sheet is posted for their benefit. 
column of Monday and Tuesday is put down, as the number (Continued on page 139.) 
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SECTION | 
Sa 00H 
etn HAO i 
Z th wpesvon — ates 7 
= —* veimmeaee Made upon two sets 2 
= Automatic Ribbed Top ————-+ of needles = 
= Needles without latches = 
= or rivets = 
= Automatic Transfer = 
= Ring Top ————> = 
- pies «—— High Spliced Heel : 
. <-—— Reinforced Heel = 
= (Yarn Change) = 
: Ring Toe —~ <—~—— Double Sole : 
= Reinforced = 
= Toe —-> = 
= (Yarn Change’ = 
= ESTABLISHED 1865 = 
| SCOTT & WILLIAMS | 
= INCORPORATED = 
= 366 Broadway New York = 
= Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte 2 
= Main and McNab Streets 1006 Realty Building = 
all AA 
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BANNER 


Full Automatic Hosiery Machines 


BANNER LATCH and SPRING NEEDLE MACHINES 


produce hosiery of good quality in all gauges. 


Our new style drop stitch attachment eliminates picking over 
extra stitches in transferring and looping. Can be applied to 
anv Banner from 3 in. dia. to 384 in. dia. either ladies or 
half hose. 

Write us for description of our latest model split foot ma- 
chine and spring beard needle machine. 

You can now secure from our Chattanooga and Philadelphia 
offices, a full line of Needles, Points and Sinkers. 


Write now for Catalog. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Southern Office and Show Rooms: 912-913 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Office and Show Rooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Com- 
pany Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Knitting Yarns and Their Preparation 


BY G. KR. 





There are few processes that require as carefully pre 


pared yarn as knitting. There must be care exercised in 
every phase of the work connected with it. 

The more desirable characteristics in a knitting varn are, 
in order of their importance—uniformity, elasticity, flex 
ibility and strength. In obtaining a maximum of any one 
of these characteristics, except uniformity, some of the 


others must be sacrificed. Consequently, it is necessary to 
balanee the advantages of one against the other and then 
propertion them in such a way that the result is as near 
that. desired as possible, 

A knitted fabric is built up of one yarn, or one series 
of yarns, formed into loops. There is no intermingling of 


two sets of yarns, as in weaving, and consequently, the 
variations of the yarns used are not partly or fully covered 
up. The only possible chance for improving the appareut 


uniformity of the single yarn is to feed two or more strands, 


either plied or not, at the same place. The yarn must 


uniform in short lengths to prevent variations at short i 
tervals in the fabries. They must be uniform in leng len2ths 
to prevent variation at greater distances in the fabrie. The 


yarn must be uniform throughout a series of different lots 





going into the same fabries to prevent variations of the en- 


tire fabrics made from these different lots of varn. 





“Twister 
Bobbin, 


A Co 


Spawn 
Bobbiy% 


MPARISON OF THE Size OF YARN PACKAGES. 








This uniformity, which is so essential in knitting yarns, 
the lack of which is responsible for a great quantity of im 
perfect knitting, must be obtained in the manufacture of 
perfect fabric from 


the yarn. There is no way of making ¢ 


a non-uniform varn. Various treatments may reduce the 
apparent variations, but they never can entirely eliminate 
them. Great care in the manufacturing, combined with the 
use of the combing operations, gives the most desirable yarn 
from the point of view of uniformity. 

As the yarn is drawn into the loops which compose the 
knitted fabrie it is often subject to a tension. Any pos- 
sible strain of this sort. can be taken up by an elastic yarn, 
for it will recover its original condition when the strain is 
released. 
sort, may be weakened or even broken and so be of no value. 


To obtain this elasticity in the yarn is possible when 


An inelastie yarn, subjected to any strain of this 





‘SL 


Pasteboard 
Cone. 


THI 
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care is taken with respect. to the spinning and twisting, if it 


is a ply yarn. Having once obtained an elastie yarn, the 


tension on it in any subsequent operation, such as winding, 
should be as little as possible. This, of course, will vary 
somewhat with the yarn and the type of package being 


made. Do not have the yarn under sueh tension that, after 


it has stood in the package a short time, it will have mueli 


less elasticity than it had before being wound, If the 


tension is very great during winding, as it sometimes is 


when winding from skeins, it is advisable to re-wind these 


1 


packages to prevent the loss of the elasticity which the 


varn has. 


To form a yarn into the loops constituting a knitted 
stift 


— : 3 : 
fabrie, 1t must be flexible, A Varn does not readily 













“EMPTIES” ARE SHOWN IN DOTTED 





adapt itself to the loop formation. To obtain t's flex 
ibility, the varn must be made of soft material. Stif! 
harsh fibers cannot readily be used for knitting, because 


they will not bend easily into the loops forming the fabric. 
In addition to being of soft material, the varn should be 


soft twisted. The flexibility of soft twisted yarns is great 


er than that of hard twisted yarns. Soft twisted yarns 


tend to give the fabric a softer feel which often is anothe 
point gained when obtaining this flexibility. 


After these other characteristics are satisfied, or when 


they are obtained to as great a degree as desired, the yarn 
is then made as strong as possible. 
To produce a satisfactory, uniform fabric, knitting yarns 


should be in packages which will give the most uniforn 


tension possible. The best yarn will make only a half sat 


isfactory fabric if the tension on the yarn varies, because 
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ereater tension will cause stitches to be tighter than 


nade with less tension on the yarn. This fabric will, 


show streaks or lines across it. 


package, which is best adapted to give a 


T e torm ot 


iniform tension, is one where the varn is wound on a eon 


ical surface. This conical surface should be so designed 


iat the yarn does not drag over the surface as it is drawn 


#4 ye 
oO! Oo! 


unwound. 
All yarns in their final manufacturing operation are on 
small bobbins, either from the spinning or twisting frames. 


Yarns dyed in the skein often go to the knitters in a skein 


some 


form. Undyed yarns often go on their small bobbins. 


varns are bought on pasteboard tubes or cones. 


Skeins and small bobbin packages of yarn must be 


wound on some kind of a eonical package for knittine. 


Yarns on pasteboard tubes should be treated similarly be 


cause the yarn draws over the surface of the package 


enough to vary the tension. Yarns already on cones need 


not be rewound, but very often the advantages gained by 
rewniding are worth the additional cost. 

The two commonest tvpes of varn package are built on 
The pasteboard cone 


The 


long 


pasteboard cones and bottle bobbins. 
Is extensively used and is just a cone of pasteboard. 


bottle bobbin is a bébbin with a conieal base and a 


body or neck. It is something like the ordinary filling bob- 


bin. Where more yarn is desired in one package, or where 
} . 1 , ° 

slippery varns are being used, the bobbin is more commonly 
used. 


Yarns 


tain a long length in one package, to remove bunches and 


are rewound to obtain uniform tension, to ob- 
knots, to insure against “open ends,” to remove “cobwebs,” 
if present, and to inspect ply yarns for ply. 

Uniform tension is obtained by having the package of 
the correct shape as has already been shown. 

The large package makes it possible to have a long length 
of yarn contained in one continuous piece. 

Winders are equipped with adjustable devices for eatch- 
needles, 


ing bunches and knots, thus often saving broken 


“bung ups,” or the cloth from running off the needles. 
Places where ends are not tied together in a package are 
spoken of as “open ends.” Frequently, the operator; par- 


ticularly on winders, does not tie the ends together, but 


rather just starts the end by winding it around the par- 


tially built package. On a knitting machine without a yarn 
stop motion, this will allow the cloth to run off the needles. 
Since the cost of starting the machine again is considerable, 
some knitters preter to rewind even coned yarns to prevent 
havine this trouble. 


Some yarn packages have “cobwebs” or threads which 
for some reason are not placed on the winding surface but 
are thrown across the end. These are apt to cause breakage 
or at least uneven tension and ean best be handled by re- 
winding. 

Where plv yarns are being used, winding gives a chance 
to inspect it, to see that it is of the right number of strands 
throughout the package. 

In conclusion ,it may be said that knitting varns should 
be very carefully made; that uniformity is more essential 
than in most other uses of yarn and should be the first 
consideration; that elasticity and flexibility are necessary 
and must be obtained by sacrificing some strength; and that 


these yarns should be prepared for knitting in conical pack- 
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but should not be strained in winding by tension 


ages 
enough to destroy their elasticity. 


—_—_—— 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


Falls, Wis., is planning 


mill 


Frank FE. 


Hollen, Whippewa 


for the establishment of a new for the manufacture 


of cotton hosiery and mittens. A new company is being 


organized to operate the mill. 

The Co-Ed Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., has award 
ed a contract for the construction of its proposed new two 
110 feet, estimated to cost about $30,000. 


story mill, 50 x 


Harry Bachove is treasurer. 
The Holland Knitting Co., 675 Glenmore Ave., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., has filed notice of dissolution under state laws. 
Fire recently damaged a portion of the knitting mill of 
J. F. Dast & Sons, Schuvkill Haven, Pa., with a loss esti 
$16,000. The fire was caused by an ex- 


plosion of a tank used in connection with manufacturing. 


mated at about 
The Fisher Knitting Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is plan 


nine for the installation of new machine tools and general 
operating equipment at its mills. 

The Endurance 
Philadelphia, Pa., has awarded a contract for the erection 
mill. 

Application has been made for a state charter for the 
United Globe Knitting Mills, 


The company is represented by Sam- 


Knittine Co., 760 East Venango St., 


of a new 
*hiladelphia, for the manu- 
facture of knit goods. 
uel Feldman, 1306 Commonwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 

The property of the United Knitwear Mills, Ine, New 
York City, has been sold following bankruptcy proégédings. 

The Fern Mills, 568 Tenth St., West* New 
York, N. J., has filed notice of manufae 
ture knit goods. 


The Belgrade Knitting Mills, New Cumberland, Pa., are 


Knitting 
organization to 


Louis Shifrin heads the company. 


taking bids on revised plans for the erection of their new 
100 feet, 


two-story addition, 50 x and estimated to cost 
$50,000. 

The Jumor Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufae- 
turers of infants’ faney silk socks, are building an addition 
to their plant at the southeast corner of Coral Street and 
Wheatsheaf Lane. The cost is said to be about $18,000. 

The Wateo Knitting Co., 
a three-story, 36 x 80 foot, addition to its present plant. 
Mills, has 
Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, and will erect a hosiery 
mill. About 


The Ocala Knitting and Manufacturing Company, Ocala, 


Phoenixville, Pa., will ereet 


Interwoven Inc., purchased property at 


50 operatives will be employed. 
Florida, has been reorganized and put in operation under 


the name of Florida Knitting Mills. 
J. C. Farley, Jr., Opelika, Ala., 


the production of women’s fashioned silk hosiery, and has 


contemplates entering 
purchased 260-needle, 3¥2-inch cylinder knitting machines 
for that purpose. The stocking will have a 20-inch boot of 
pure thread silk. The foot, heel and toe will be re-inforeed 
with 70s/2 and single 70s mercerized combed peeler yarns. 

The Revere Knitting Mills, Inc., Malden, Mass., has con- 
struction under way on a new two-story addition, 50 x 100 
feet, estimated to cost about $35,000. 

The Strutwear Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
plans under way for the erection of a new five-story mill, 
estimated to cost approximately $50,000. 
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in November, but 





knitted goods moved up 





Business in 





rices did not follow apace with increases in cost of basic 


materials. Jobbers bought rather heavily of hosiery 
le first quarter of 1922, and considerable spring under 
and began operating in a.modest way in sweaters for 
]9v2 


for the remainder of 1921, 


e fall of And while they were buying very sparing 


some féw contracted for heavy 
velgit underwear ard wool hosierv for the winter of 1922- 


ike In faet, in some quarters more interest was shown 
1922 heather hosiery of wool, and silk and wool in com 
ination than in staple goods for next spring. 
Jobbers, the shrewdest element. in merchandising, set out 


192] that their 
shall 


f goods at the end of any year in the last decade 


o make a cleanup of stoeks, determined 


December 31 inventories show the smallest holdings 

Banks 
atch inventories closely in these days ot putting the final 
ouches to deflation, and jobbers realize that bankers place 
mer- 


Hence 


vhat distributors bought for spot, it was proposed, should 


January 1. At the 


higher estimate on good accounts receivable than 


‘handise for which there may be an uncertain outlet. 


he shipped to their customers before 
ate of their buying, assuming the retailer is purchasing 
ommensurately with his reported sales, the jobbers will 
nake the nearest approach to a complete cleanup ever 
attained. They are especially desirous that no 1921 winter 
inderwear be carried into 1922, for they cannot shake off 
the feeling that so long as prices are higher than the lowest 


in their recollection there is danger of further deelines. 
Chey do not assume to predict when or to what extent. knit 
voods will recede in value, but necessarily they insist on 
eing prepared for it when it does occur. 


Wool the 


which almost any jobber would be willing to take a hazard, 


hosiery is one of items in knit goods on 


provided they could obtain deliveries sufficiently early to 


issure an outlet in the retail trade. Demand for wool, and 


k and wool heathers has been phenominal, and there is 


S1LLK 
no indieation it will diminish during the present distributing 


season. Jobbers and retailers—the larger department stores 


are in the market and have been for more than a month, 


every case in sight and calling for more. Manutfac- 


takirg 
turers selling to retailers and whose production is inade- 
juate for their trade, have been among the better customers 
of some of the big jobber mills. Fancy wool hosiery, mere 
especially the clocked and otherwise embroidered for ladies, 
1922, for 


ire among the few hosiery lines sold for fall of 
delivery around August. Several jobbers have simply dup- 


1921 
mills’ complete sample lines. It is 


showing ot 


that 


ileated their orders, in advance of any 


understood some 


new and very attractive lines of wool heathers will be shown 


hortly. Innovations in hosiery have followed in close 


succession this year and, contrary to experience, most of 


that for them a 


them have taken hold in a way presages 
profitable degree of popularity for another season or two. 

Faney wool hosiery is believed to be paving the way 
1922. The 


movement 


to an enormous business in silk stoekings for 


factor in blocking the 
the longer 
that The 


‘more particularly the American girl— 


heavier stocking was a 


having for its object wearing of somewhat 


skirts. Paris decreed skirts must ke longer. 


American woman 
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did not approve, and hosiery manufacturers came to her 

















iter Varmt Phe 





support in supplying a stockine of ere: 





short skirt was destined to continue short for winter wher 





that otnuel 





there was provided stoeckines to limbs 


} rotect 







wise would be the first point of attack of piercing winte1 





winds, and, considerine the variety of shades and colors 





that must ke worn to harmonize wi nex in rs outer 





wear, it seems not an exaggerated prediction that there 






will be required during the season one dozen pairs of sil 





that fuis 


tact 


stockings tor every wearer of short skirts. And 





is the view of some large jobbers is indicated by the 
contract Tot 


1922 


several have been in the market willing to 






full fashioned hosiery for the first six months of 





When announcement was made that the strike in sixteen 





full fashioned mills which as a whole had been idle for the 


set l d, al 





{ 


had been number o 





equivalent of six months 


ere would be 





dealers jumped to the conclusion that now t 





full fashioned silk hosiery to spare, and there was observe: 





Berkshire Kni 





diminished interest. In the meantime the 
tine Mills and the Nolde & Horst 


had thei 


Company, both in Read 


full 





ing, sold output of ladies fashioned silks 





because 





up to next June. Silk hosiery was quiet mainly 





wool goods were receiving so mucl; attention, and by the 





end of November there was presenied no less activity than 






a month earlier. By the time Harrington & Waring opened 





their lines and the previously idle Philadelphia mills were 





again on the market, about the middle of the month silks 






were the best 1922 seller and few mills were soliciting busi 





hess. 





the 





The production of full fashioned silk hosiery for 





months is not going to be as laree as the trade 





next few 





supposed, In the first place, while the strikers returned 





to work in open shops, they are reported not getting of! 





The presence of non-union ope ratives in 





maximum output. 
the factories cuts into the quick of unionism, and there 1s 





continual friction between the vanquished strikers and those 






who stepped into places at machines which for a time were 





deserted. During the night, recently, a full fashioned knit 






ting machine operated by a non-union knitter was purpose 






some person 





ly damaged and put out of eommission by 





unknown to the mill management. 





When manufacturers and strikers agreed on terms under 
latter 





work the promised 





which the unionists returned to 


there should be no restriction on production. This promise 





is not being adhered to, and there appears to be a deter 





iuination to keep output so curtailed as to insure a job for ~~ 





manufacturer whose 





every union knitter, and still more. A 





business was running ahead of his production announced 





an intention to operate the mill over time or employ two 


shifts. The union let it be known this would be unsatisfac- 


tory to their organization. 






The strike began last January and was assumed to have 





terminated about the first of November will not be finally 





settled until the manufacturers affected get rid of the notion 
the 


that it is necessary, for sake of peace, to give some 





kind of reeognition to the union clamoring for the closed 


This has been made apparent in Philadelphia, where 





shop. 
the mills of the Glen Knitting Company, Thomas E. 
& Sons and 
clusively open shops, refusing employment to any knitter 





Brown 






Henry Brown & Sons are operating as ex- 












who quitted his machine to take part in the strike. These 





a amis 
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Many circular knitting 
machines are more or less 


accurate. 


Wildman Circular Knit 
ting Machinery is made 
with perfect accuracy of 
every moving part. 


Therefore, it can be op- 
erated at its maximum pro- 
duction capacity without 
risk to the quality of the 
cloth. This is one reason 
for its undisputed, world- 
wide prestige with users. 


On request we will 
send the ‘‘Wildman 
Spring Needle Body 
Machine Instruction 
Book’’ giving detailed 
illustrations and de- 
scriptions of every 
important part of the 
machine. 
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the last six months have made trained knitters 


of men wholly inexperienced when they entered the fae- 


mills in 


tories, and some are drawing as much as $65 a week of 54 
The wage seale will remain high so long as demand 
When hosiery 


jours. 
for hosiery continues as keen as it now is. 


prices drop wages also will drop. But that is not going to 


be witnessed until there are more knitters than now are 


available. 
It is likely the first adverse effect, from the mill view- 
full 


hosiery will be felt in mills making seamless lines. 


fashioned silk 
The lat- 


ter are on a better footing as a result of the introduction of 


point, of the increased production of 


the fashion-markinge device brought out perhaps a year 
ago by Scott & Williams and now being duplicated, in a 
way, without infringing on the patent. Thus far there. is 
enough difference in the prices of the full fashioned and 
fashion-marked to hold the latter in good demand. But 
by the end of the year there will have been installed sinee 
last December 500 or more full fashioned machines. These 
will average 10 dozens a day per machine, Figuring on 
300 working days, the 1922 production should be 1,500,000 
dozen pairs more than for 1920. Since then there has been 
a material increase in the quantities of seamless silk hosiery 
produced. The short skirt and, in sequence, the more gen- 
eral use of silk and faney wool hosiery, to say nothing of 
a flood of novelties, has made somewhat hard sledding for 
mills engaged solely with combed and mercerized stockings. 

Mercerized half hose, however, is coming stronger, and 
a big, wide market is foreseen by some manufacturers. <A 
Pennsylvania mill selling the retail trade is so confident of 
a better demand for mercerized socks that it is bringing 
out a new number under its own brand, made in its own 
mill. Hitherto this manufacturer has bought mercerized 
half hose for his trade, using his machines in the produe- 
tion of silk socks. These machines now are to be diverted 
to mereerized lines, which should go to retailers around $4 
to $4.25 a dozen. <A southern mill, selling to jobbers, re- 
cently booked orders at $2.75. <A retailer mill which has 
been selling at $3.25 will advance the price to $3.85 on Jan- 
uary 1, when its silk half hose will be moved up to $6.85 
from $6.25. The direct-to-dealer mills have been booking 
business in so large volume that it is difficult to find an ex- 
planation for the comparatively light buying by jobbers. 
The latter, evidently, have not been getting what was re- 
garded their share of the business, and appear to losing 
many good accounts, for retailer mills everywhere report 
recelving new ones. 


For the jobber who cannot see a $2.75 full 


mereerized half hose there is a sock with mercerized leg and 


value in 


combed top, heel, toe and sole, at $1.7714 and a like line 
at 10 cents higher. These do not fit in with the trade of 
some jobbers, who have no use for anything between all-mer- 
cerized and all combed. <A very good line of the latter, with 


double sole and high spliced heel, has been sold up to 


March 1 at $1.75 a dozen. The selling agent for the mill 
making this line has been eager tor several weeks to obtain 


mill aecount—in 


an additional fact, three other selling 
agencies and commission houses might be mentioned as in 
the market for hosiery lines other than silk and wool. 
Mereerized hosiery for women has been causing no ex- 
citement in the trade for some time. There is too much 
variation in price as among a number of manufacturers. 


One mill is holding a few cases at $3 a dozen, for Al goods, 
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while another has refused to sell to jobbers at less than 
$3.50. Women’s mercerized hosiery is not receiving from 
jobbers the attention to which sueh goods are entitled. <A 
short time ago tried out his line 


southern manufacturer a 


at a price which, according to his cost sheets, would have 


netted him eleven cents per dozen profit. Finding the 
stockings would not move at that figure he went down 
to his price of: last July and took a loss of 15 cents a 
dozen. Some jobbers were afraid they would not get de- 


liveries at a price spelling so much loss, and some of those 


eager to take advantage of the sacrifices of a manufae 


turer proved not desirable accounts. It is a safe assertion 
that no mercerized hosiery worthy the name will be sold 
for more than a tew weeks at. the lower prices heard at 


| 
tis 


time. And the sooner the low-price manufacturers 
abandon the notion that thev can exist on losses the soone) 
will jobbers buy the goods at replacement plus. 


A wide price range is shown in misses’ mercerized rib 


bed stockings. One mill, which ought to be gettine more, 
is reported having booked business recently at $2.75 a 
dozen. Another mill is known to have sold in the last lew 
weeks at $3.25, and another is holding for $3.70. I+ may 


be a little while before the latter takes on much busines- 


at that price but when it does it will have a profit, and 


that is what some manufacturers of ribs are not having. 


Misses’ coarse gauge ribs settled down to a doliar a 


dozen proposition during November, with a range of five to 
10 cents above and 2! cents lower. There seems no doubt 
this type of rib would easily bring $1.05 if manufacturers 


were to confer and compare costs. One explanation for tli 
unduly low prices is that several manufacturers have so in 
creased production as to materially reduce overhead. 
Coarse carded ribs have not been as hard hit as combed and 
mercerized by the three-quarter and seven-eighth Jengths 
made popular by the roll top, and ought to be bringing 
more money to manufacturers, whose net return on five do 
ens probably is less than the average jobber gets out of 
one. 
The 


misses is sold to jobbers at a price which presupposes the 


really aristocratic roll-top ribbed stocking for 


is silk clocked and 
It is 


was introdueed to 


retailer will sell it at $1.50 a pair. It 
has a knitted band of silk running through the roll. 
stated by the manufacturer that when it 
the jobbing trade it made no hit, because of the price, but 
that now jobbers who were among those to pass it by are 
buying in amazing quantity. Building stockings out of 
range of staples has injected into the hosiery industry an 
element. of gambling that makes the business as interesting 
as betting on a horse race, and the ehances of winning are 
about the same. 

A plan for putting more of the element of aristocracy 
into cheap carded stockings has been evolved by Benjamin 
Heyman, of Heyman & 
shortly he will have on the market 176 needle hose clocked. 


Hawthorn, who announces thai 


He says it has been found possible fo name a price to 
jobbers that will enable them to put it in retail stores at 
25 cents a pair. 
This firm is showing a vertically striped seamless-made 
stocking for women. I[t may well be offered in mercerized 


and artificial silk plated on mercerized, in plain colors, 


with stripes in contrasting shades. Heyman & Hawthorn, 
with offiees in New York and Philadelphia, recently bought 


the Real Art full fashioned silk hosiery mill in the latter 
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VMERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
MAKERS OF 


THE IMEERROW 
HIGH SPEED 


OVERSEAMING; OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


FOR EFFICIENCY 
IT MEANS 


MERROWISE 


PRODUCTION 
MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITYOF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


MAXIMUM 


The Carton Marker is for printing the size, descriptive names or colors, style numbers, or 
lot numbers, on the carton or the label, giving an absolute uniform result on all your 
containers; eliminating the poor and blurry mark that is usually obtained by the use of 
hand stamps. 

Over 500 of these equipments are in operation. 

Is adapted for marking the set-up, folding or telescopic carton. 

Price of standard equipment, $300. 








The Standard Textile 
Marker, designated 
at M-5 equipment, is 
for placing identifica- 
tion marks on pieces 
before going into the 
dye, bleach and fin 
ish, or any other op- 
eration in which the 
material requires 
marks for identifica- 
tion purposes, elim- 
inating any possibil- 
ity of error or short- 
measure. Gives you 
a true check on your 
yardage. Price for 
standard equipment 


$300. 


Textile Marker 


The Coupon Marker 
used in connection 
with piecework pay- 
roll systems, where 
the coupon method 
is operated. Prints 
at the rate of 375 a 
minute. Has rotat- 
ing type wheels 
which enable the op- 
erator to set various 
numbers at will, and 
is the solution for 
marking where this 
system is_ installed. 
There are over 400 
of these in use. 

Price of standard 
equipment, $250. 


MARKEM MACHINE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


232 Summer St., 


Coupon Marker 
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city, and the former owners have bought ground on which 


to erect a larger factory building. 


An innovation in ladies stockings that at present writing 


n 


has not given evidence of causing excitement is pro 


any 


vided with drawing strings, as it were. <A trade publica 


tion supplies the following description: 


A “V” shaped cut about three inches deep is made in 


the double top, the edges containing eyelets. <A silk ribbon 


around the leg, through a hem sewn in the lower 


passes 
The ends of the ribbon meet at the bottom 


and are laced zig-zag through the eyelets and 


part of the top. 
of the “'V” 


tied in a bow at the top. woven 


The “V” closes over a 
silk backing conforming to the tongue of a shoe. 

The application of lacers to stockings for supporting 
garters is covered by a patent which also protects infants’ 
roll top socks eut and eyeleted for ribbon lacing. 

Business in low end hosiery probably would be as sat 
isfactory as the transactions in some of the more expensive 
lines and recent novelties for the time in the elass of staples, 
if manufacturers maintained a closer acquaintance, confer 
red more frequently and gave more respect to the delibera 
tions in the comparatively few meetings in which cost, prices 
group of manufacturers 


and conditions are discussed. A 


will be in aecord as to cost and adequate price, and will 
disperse after there has been arrived at a general under- 
standing as to the market value of a stocking, terms, ete., 
each bent on a sort of go-as-vou-please policy, with the 
result that jobbers no longer attach the slightest imnpor- 
tance to the reports of the action by manufacturers in their 
assemblages. 


Any 


the market 


figures that might be given as representative of 


for earded stockings of 200 needles and under 
would be uninforming and perhaps misleading. One can 
hear three quotations on misses’ coarse gauce ril s, Tor: ex- 
ample, ranging from 971% cents to $1.05 a dozen. 

A manufacturer who claims that his 176 needle sock is 
the best made has established a price of $1.15 and he is not 


receding from it. Three lower quotations, beginning with 


one dollar a dozen, are heard. Cut toe socks ought to be 


sold at $1 to $1.05 as a minimum, and $1.10 ought to be 


the minimum for the full seamless. 


The faet that the volume of business in low end hosiery 
is badly out of balance as among mills is shown in a shad 
ing of prices by some manufacturers while others are hold 


ing firm or adding 2% cents to a nickel a dozen, Other 


uneven distribution of sales is supplied in 


larger mills, 


evidences of 


additions of equipment in some few of the 


while others are operating on a basis of 60 to 70 per cent 


of capacity. It may be assumed that the manufacturer 
= i 


who is increasing his output of cheap hosiery is doing so as 


a means of reducing overhead and putting cost at an irre 


ducible minimum. There is going to be the keenest kind 


of competition among low end hosiery mills, and those 


which cannot produce at the lowest possible edst may have 


hard sledding; some may drop out of the proeession. 


The South, it cannot be disputed, enjovs an advantage- 


ous matter of low cost of praduction. It 


position in the 
this were not true, it is probable the Taubel, Scott, Kitz 
miller Company would not have established plants in sev- 


eral southern states. It need not be surprising if other 


manufacturers move southward. It is notorious 


northern 


that in Philadelphia cost is higher than in probably any 


other hosiery center. For one reason, labor unions were 
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dominating in 1 any nills. T e\ ave e¢ 


properly speaking, repulsed, but the hurtful influence of the 


. cee less assul 


closed shop Is ve o be overcome, and there Is 


ance of steady employment in the average Philadelphia hos 


iervy mill than in those of the Sout There has been too 


much expansion in the business of making cheap hosiery In 


Increaslii2 


the South and not enough attention to the ever 


demand for better fabric and finis Sound advice to some 


North Carolina knitters would be 


ot those 
the rut.” 


Another bit of adviee which it mig 


is, “Safeguard against cancellation of orders.” Some of the 


merely - 


cancellations that may be offered will be intended 


as in the past, a means for procuring recessions trom 


contract prices, as instanced in a recent transactio! in so 


strong a seller as wool hosiery. A jobber’s order called tor 


deliveries in September, October and Novembe The sep 


tember shipment was past due by two days when the jobbe 


served notice that as the goods had not come through on 


schedule the order was to be cancelled so far as September 


was concerned, ‘he mill made no reply and neglected to 


ship out the October delivery. The expected happened: 


the jobber made demand for the merehandise. He was ad 


had cancelled as to September the manu 
) 


order in its 


vised that as he 
facturer had taken the liberty of cancelling the 
caught short 


entirety. The jobber had no redress and was 


ot wool hose at the time of sharpest demand. He is paying 


the penalty in higher prices for what he regarded as cleven 
ness. 

It seems not an improbability that the availability of im 
ported hosiery may be made a basis for offering canecella- 


tions. Foreign stockings are being landed in this country at 
about and less than the eost of manufacture here. <A full 
fashioned combed sock from Germany comparing with a 


$1.85 a dozen, cost 


Women’s 


Germany could be 


Pennsylvania line going to jobbers at 
an importer $1.15, including duty and all charges. 


full fashioned mercerized brought fron 


sold by jobbers at less than $6 at a profit, and a jobber 


boasts that he can get $7 and above. Ladies’ full fashioned 


} 
silks also can be prices with which domestie¢ 


brought in at 


manufacturers could not compete. Receipts of the latter are 


t " 


not in disturbingly large quantities, but the facet that such 


goods are obtainable is made use of by importing dealers as 


a club tor beatine down the prices of domestie goods, 


A jobber states that if he were certain the existing tariff 


schedules would not be disturbed inside of six months he 


German-made \nother is in 


would buy heavily of 1OSi€ 
Gern any to pay spot «ash for large quantities for imm« 
diate delivery. It is practically necessary to get spot goods 


to buy safely, for if the mark declines radically atte) 


purchase, the goods ordinarily will not be s ipped to the 


buyer. It is authoritatively stated that at all times there 
fol e00ds That 


Ameriear 


for Germany early 


are in Germany buyers prepared to pay eash 


can be put in transportation immediately. An 


jobber well provided with funds sailed 





in November to pick up goods that were sold wh 


mark was of greater value, American dollar basis 


While no Jobber wo ild place reliance on imports exclu 


sively and must naintain a relationship with Ameriea 


nanufaecturers, many nevertheless will play the imported 


against the domestie until he has aecon plished His pucpose 


or gives up in fear neither foreign nor domestic goods will 


be available when wanted. In the he it of a two-vear e 
\ 
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H. BRINTON CO. 


Builders of 
Circular 
Knitting 
Machinery 
of every kind for 
every purpose 
Hosiery Ribbers 
with the very 
latest attachments 
Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines 


Sleevers, Etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples 


213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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REPUTATION ~ 


OUNTS in business as in everyday 
life. Our business career spans 
nearly half a century, and in that 

time we have established a reputation 
for fair-dealing and the building of de- 
pendable, durable machines for manu- 
facturers of circular ribbed fabrics of 
all descriptions. 


We claim for our machines simplicity, 


correct principles of construction, dura- 
bility and excellence of workmanship. 


amen —with half a century’s time | R E 7 I A N : E 
| | Hot Plate Screw Press 
TRUMP BROS. MACHINE If} | my: 
COMPANY : Write for Catalog and Prices 
NYE & TREDICK CO. Jf | Reliance Machine Works 


BEECH AND ANCHORAGE STS. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.USA. fa FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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erience in wobbly narkets it requires no stretch of sincer- 
ity to predict that there are many buyers committed for 
deliveries of domestic hosiery who, if they were offered 
comparable goods from abroad at lower prices, would be as 
ready to cancel as they would to accept a mill executive's 
invitation to Arkwright And it 


should not be overlooked that those at present thriving on 


luncheon at the Club. 


imports and bullying the American manufacturer were sole- 
ly dependent on American mills for several years prior to 
the armistice. 

Manufacturers of heavy weight underwear have had 
their troubles no less than makers of hosiery are having 
will be reealled, 


theirs. Some time after the armistice, it 


the United States government sold, for a 
of 


vovernment. 


mere song, Many 


dollars worth of war textiles to the Freneh 


These included large quantities of underwear, 


millions 


which the French government sold to speculators; who in 
turn exported it to the United States. The goods seem to 
have been timed to reach this country when the wniter un- 
derwear market was most inviting for a dumping of heavy 
earments. With hundreds of thousands of shirts and draw- 
ers made to government specifications suddenly made avail- 
able, at prices about a fourth of present production cost it 
was inevitable that jobbers would show alarm over a_ pos- 
sible surplus. 

To make matters worse for manufacturers, jobbers were 
heing offered large lots of fresh war underwear direct from 
United States Philadelphia 
dealer bought 50,000 garments. It 
At any rate, he is offering 


eovernment warehouses. A 


is understood the eost 


to him was 42 cents a garment. 
them at $7.50 a dozen in bales of 10 dozens. The govern- 
ment, while the fighting was going on, bought the underwear 
from a manufacturer in Utica, N. Y., and paid $22.50 a 
dozen. 
stores at $1.10 a garment, a little more than one-half of 


The public is buying it in Army and Navy retail 


what it cost Uncle Sam, and nearly three times as much as 
Unele Samuel got for it from the Philadelphia jobber. 

The government underwear from U. 8S. wareliouses is a 
more dangerous competitor of garments made for the civil- 
ian trade than are the shirts and drawers bought from the 
French speculators to whom France sold what this country 
had virtually given away. There lurks the fear among 
some jobbers that the stuff from France may include a lot 
of salvaged garments—shirts and drawers which saw ser- 
vice on the bodies of fighting men and which has been re 
conditioned. Such jobbers have a dread of being suspected 
of handling second-hand underwear picked up on the battle 
fields of France. There is objection to the garments, too. 
hecause of the fact they are sold to jobbers in bales of 100 
garments of a size, making it obligatory on buvers to take, 
perhaps, sizes which they do not want, in order to obtain 
those which they do want. Manufacturers who have been 
adversely affected by the dumping of underwear would be 
less eritical of the authorities responsible for the flooding of 
the market at this time if the consumer had been permitted 
to enjoy the benefit of what the government lost. 

There was good demand throughout November for small 
lots of winter underwear for immediate delivery, and it 
frequently happened that a jobber had to do quite a bit 
of shopping around before he could find what he wanted, to 


£ 
he shipped right away. Manufacturers completing orders 


were in no position to take on much immediate shipment 


business. They could promise deliveries in December, but 
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jobbers wanted goods at once, for the more snappy season 
that had set in. They wanted merchandise to reach them in 
time to be shipped out among retailers before the end of 
December. None was to be carried into 1922, it was declar- 
ed. From the manner of restricting quantities it may be 
assumed that the trade will make a cleanup, and in getting 
rid of 1921 goods many mills will precede some jobbers. 
Latterly, it is noted, there has been a better demand for 
shirts and drawers, which were for a time neglected, when 
The latter have been 


The 


production of suits increased by 25,000,000 dozens in the 


buyers were specifying union suits, 


making heavy gains on the single garments since 1909. 


five year period from 1909 to 1914, according to the census 
figures for the latter, and shirts and drawers fell off in 
gain and loss was 


proportion. Whether the same ratio of 


continued since 1914 may not be known until the census 
returns for 1919 have been made public. 
In summer underwear. knitted union suits showed no 


gain, inroads having been made by the nainsooks, the eut- 
and-sewed variety, against which the manufacturers of the 
knitted are about to wage a campaign, 

While nothing is known as to when will oceur the for 
mal opening of heavy weight underwear for the fall of 1922, 


some few mills already have booked orders. One mill shows 


a few quite large orders, for deliveries in January, Feb 
ruary and March, buyers no doubt being given the benefit 
of unusually attractive prices. Orders also have been plac 
ed for deliveries along in july and August. 

Duplicate orders for underwear for next summer have 
been coming to a number of mills, and a few are receiving 
enough business to take care of approximately daily pro 
duction, with initial orders as a good background. Jobbers 
are paying advances, having been on the road long enough 
to work themselves into a new price position. 

Neither the spurt in cotton of a few weeks ago nor the 
decline about the middle of November had any radical ef- 
fect on the underwear market, nor was it affected. by the 
recent order for a‘railroad strike which was rescinded be- 
fore the date set for the walkout. It is apparent the trade 
is buying for needs as they develop and is not paying much 
heed to developments which might be expected to leave a 


market impress. 
The Yarn Market. 


There was a general softening of rates on all grades of 
the the 


There 


yarn on Philadelphia market during past few 


weeks. were fluctuations and changes in certain 
classes-that were occasioned by the movements of the raw 
cotton market, but as a whole, prices dropped from one 
cent to five cents on the pound. 

An examination of quotations shows that over a period 


of thirty days, the reduction in prices on 30s southern 


single carded skeins was from 31 cents to 29 cents; this 
followed a continued reduction, and brought these yarns 
down to the lowest price in twelve or fourteen weeks in 


market. In single from the South, there was 


this warps 


a little more strength, 20s falling a cent from 35 to 34 


cents. The ultimate drop in southern skeins and warps 
two-ply, over this period, ranged from one cent to three 
cents. 

In the northern section of the published list, combed 


peeler yarn on cones held up pretty well, but the carded 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood, Cutch, and Other Dyewood Extracts 


Main Office TANNIC ACID Works 


1209 Turk’s Head Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. Charles & Bark Sts. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 583 Drexel Bldg. Old South Bldg. 


Equip Your Spinning Frames 


WITH THE 


New “AMTEX” Special 


TREATED OILPROOF SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES 


This Tape nee from our Hi ns Grade Fabrics, treated s so tha t it is absolutely oil and moisture pr roof, saves time and_ | 
money by giving twice the wear of ordinary tape more tensile strength, grips the spindles insuring a ff 
st org he ae ‘oak re increases production. 

Made and Sold by i 


THE AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC., 


n Office and Mill ° ° Treasurer’s Office 
Belfield wut "& Wister St., Germantown. Philadelphia, Pa. 23 South Second Street. 


| MOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS C0. | | Less Time in Boiling Out | 
BONE DRY Better Finish! 
RY You can put out an im- 


HOSIERY FINISHINC BOARDS 
proved class of goods if 


you let us cooperate 
with you. Specify con- 
ditions when writing. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Inc. 


PROMPT SERVICE——RIGHT PRICE 
Lockport, N. Y. Detergent Specialists 


1815 E. Beston Avenue, 


| RENERAL MACHINE WORKS | Th Walke Box Company, Inc. 
YORK, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufact f 
Manufacturers of lanufacturers o 


Circular Rib Knitting = NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX Reso cnc 


Cylinders and Dials 


Philadelphie 
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yarn group showéd a precipitation averaging about five 


cents a pound. 


Prices during the whole month were irregular, and 


prices offered and selling rates contivaed under the aver 


de eine 


The smiil permanent 


age quotations of spinners, 
oceurring in prices during the mouth was attributed te two 


causes, the cotton market and speculators. Spinners, those 
their 


quotations pretty 


in the South especially, held to 


firmly, and as a class seemed unable to understand why 


their representatives could not dispose of yarn with the 


stocks of jobbers and dealers so depleted. However, this 


} 


attitude of the manufacturers was accounted for by some 


factors by the fact that spinners generally were under 


estimating the amount of stock yarns on the market. 
As a whole, spinners were mighty slow to make con 
cessions, and held out for prices that at least would allow 


them a small margin of profit. There was less disposition 


to sell merely for the sake of vetting the order. 

Another feature of the yarn situation that developed 
during the last month was that spinners are figuring their 
manufacturine costs much closer than they were some time 
mill 


aco. An instance of this was given in the case of a 


that made a tentative price of 45 cents on a certain yarn 


order and then, within an hour, telephoned the buyer that a 
second figuring had show that the cost of making the yarn 


was such that they could not accept the order at less than 


17 cents. 


With an unsettled market, spinnen buyers 


holding firm, 
reported to be stocked up, and irregular prices, busi 1ess 
during the month continued dull, most of the orders placed 
variety and filisne-1n te 


einz 4 1@ hand-to-mouth 


quirements. 
Quotations on the Philadelphia market on Novembet 


18 tollow: 





Southern Single Ske ns. 
4s to &s eR 10s 29 
12s 30 14s 31 
les 31% 20s 31% 
4s 35 26s 16 
Southern Carded Warps 
Rs 29% 10s a0) 
12s 31 14s ,-3lt 
lf 32% 20s 3 
( 36 30s .-08 
40s 53 a55 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins 
Ss and 9s 3-4 slack 8 
3-2-4 tingled tubes 
8-3-4 hard white warp-twist 
s t hard twist waste Pe 
Southern Two-Ply. Skeins. 
~ 29 10s si) 
30% 14s io Oa 
1Gs 32 20s +4 
24s BS 268 16 
38 40s . 2 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
iO 10s _.31 
12s 31% 14s 32 ‘ 
16s 33 20s 34 ) 
24s 35 6 (a 36 36s SH lo 7 
t0s . is a39a 40s <a 
Southern Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
8s to 16s .€0 20s 62 
24s 65 30s 638 170 
10s ee g5 90 50s 95 $1.0¢ 
60s #1.10@ $1.15 70s $1 25@ $1.30 
R0s $1 45@ $1.50 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 
30 10s 31 
12s 144 321 
3614 @37 3 
is do e carded 15 
Os t g-ir ‘ 34 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn Cones. 
10s 5 12s 6 
14s .37 16s ..38 
1s 19 20s .40 
24s 43 26s .- 45 


40s ,- 60 a 62 


COTTON 








Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 

10s 50 12s l 

14s 52 ls } 

1ks 1 o 5 

22s 7 64 
Rr 9 
77 5 79 
S1 


A Complete Detailed Hank Sheet. 


(Continucd from age 126.) 

At the bottom of the bank sheet will be found a line 
marked “Daily Total Hanks.” The hanks of all frames 
on a certain size are added and placed opposite that size. 
This is done with each size that is beine run, thus giving 
the total hanks made that day on that size of roving. 

Then lower down is the line for “Daily Produetion, 


and 1t 1s a verv simple matter to fleure the number o 


; 


, ; 
pounds made each dav in each size ot 


ovine. 


Adding the “Daily Total Hanks” we get the total hanks 


per week in each size; and likewise, addi the “Daily 
Production” gives the “Weekly Production” in each size. 
Then, to finish it, by adding again the stm of the weekly 
production of each size, the tota produetion for the week 
in the room can be secured, 4 

The “Remarks” column in this sheet is very helpful. 
Suppose frame No. 2 had been changed Wednesday noon 
from .o+ hank roving to .68 hank roving. Then in the “Re 


marks” column the faet would be noted, and in small fie 
ures the clock reading at that time would be placed in the 
upper part of the square for the clock reading of that day. 


Or, suppose the girl running that rframe stayed out or 
was changed Thursday. This fact also could be set down 
promptly, thereby eliminating all the trouble of trying 
to remember at the end of the week just who was working 
on each frame all the week. 

The width of the sheet is about fiftee inches and it 
can be any length desired, according to how many frames 
are to be recorded on it. A good way is ave a laree 
board with these sheets tacked on it. This ikes it easy 


to handle them and also allows them to be hune on the wall 


in the oftiee. 


Although this sheet may seem a le complheated, it is 
really very simple, if each day’s work is put down and 
computed every morning, and it certainly is very convenient 
for an overseer to be able to know at any time just what 
his production for the previous day was, or to know Just 
what machines have been operated and by whom, or if they 


have heen stopped tor repairs or anv othe 


reason, 


( Mass. ) 


I'S. 2B 


Asks Information on Spinning Drafts. 


Epitor COTTON: 

We see a oreat deal about lor rine dratts nov 
a-days, but very little about short drafts. 1 should like 
to see in the “How Other Men Manage Department. t's 
0} inions of some of the readers o the subject of ort 
drafts in the spinning room, and am giving herewit 
example that might be used as a base, so to speak, for son 
of this discussion: 

If a mill is using a 3 hank speeder roving from the eard 
room, and makes 16s, 14s, 12s and 1s out of this rovine. 
running two ends on spinning, what are t opinions of 
the readers cor cerning these drafts. Are any of them too 
short? If so, why, and what effect will it have on t 


yarn? ( Texas) 
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The Mission of the Fly Frame Cone Belt. 





Eprror Corron: ~ 

“T. A. D. (Ga.)” shows his good American spirit in his 
letter entitled “Cone Belts and Tension” in the July issue. 

The gentleman is dead right when he states, “Further, 
| believe in coming back at one another on certain points 
in the articles we write, it does make things interesting and 
besides it brings out all there is in the writers.” 

That’s why I am a eritic, for when you get after the 
other fellow he comes back at you with what I term a re- 
served margin, and, as our friend “T.A.D.” points out, it 
brings out all there is in the writer, and ofcourse all are 
benefited. I always try to be original and convey the best 
that’s in me, 

In the fourth paragraph of his letter in the July num- 
ber, “T. A. D.” says, “About the cone belt being an es- 
sential feature, that is already understood, and its duties, 
the mission that it has to perform, ete.” Continuing in the 
same paragraph, he adds, “In the first place, what is belt 
dressing put on a belt for? To make it pull, of course. 
Well then, supposing that the roving frame cone belt is 
two-thirds on its way to a full doff of the bobbins when the 
dressing is applied, will it not make the ends (or tension) 
tighter?” That statement, to my mind, is a confession that 
“T. A, D.” has not earefully considered the duties and 
mission of the cone belt. 

Now let us refer to the letter from a firm building fly 

1mes which was quoted in my letter in the June number. 
On page 626, in the first paragraph, it says, “With the 
Houldsworth compound the bobbin and the spind!e revolve 
at the same speed without the additional compounded speed 
or additional impetus caused from the cone.” In other 
words, any fly frame equipped with the new so-called dif- 
ferential motion has a high speed bottom cone, and the 


must at all times be in a condition to overcome 


« 


cone belt 
this impetus and the compounded speed, while on any fly 
frame equipped with the Houldsworth motion the cone belt 


must be in such a condition to overcome the compounded 


-peed only. 

Therefore, we apply dressing to a cone belt to make it 
hold the proper position to suit the intermediate speed and 
hold the relationship of the surface speed of the front roll 
and bobbin. In every case, a cone belt will bother at the 
beginning of the set, or when the frame is started, never 
after the frame is up to speed; and for two reasons, Again 
referring to the letter in the June issue, in the first para- 
graph it states, “We think it follows that whether the 
cones drive or are driven they really are governors.” There- 
fore, if a cone belt was slipping continually from the be- 
vinning of the set, it would be impossible to run a full set, 
for the fact that the relationship of the surface speed of the 
front roll and bobbin would be destroyed. 

Again referring to the letter in question, in the seventh 
paragraph it says, “Another factor in this complicated 
problem is that the pressure of the paddles on the bobbin 
is nearly sufficient to keep the spindles up to speed after 
the frame, as a whole, has been put up to speed, even 
though at that minute the train of gears driving the spindles 
from the jack shaft were disengaged. It seemed to us that 
this would be true; we tried it and demonstrated it to be so.” 

From the foregoing, “T. A.D.” must admit that it re- 
quires very little pull from the cone belt to drive the bob- 


It proves also that it is impossible for a cone belt 


bins. 
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to slip throughout the set and still remain an agent to hold 
conditions equal. So, as stated, we apply belt dressing so 
it will hold the same position. When a cone belt is dirty 
or dry, even if fairly tight, it is not equal to the resistance 
of the compounded speed and the high speed of the bottom 
cone, So the belt slips to the small end of the cone and the 
ends slacken. Again, it must not be forgotten that when 
a frame is started no pressure exists at the termination of 
the paddles, Therefore, when a fly frame is started, the 
cone belt must overcome the compounded speed, and the 
impetus and weight of the bobbins. 

I think the foregoing is enough for “T. A. D.” and the 
readers of this department to show them that belt dressing 
can be applied to cone belts ai any stage of the set. On the 
other hand, what causes the ends to slacken on a damp day? 
It is not the cone belt; if it was, we could easily tighten 
all cone belts and be on Easy Street for the rest of the day. 
On a damp day, we all admit that the ends on all fly frames 
will slacken even though the cone belt is very tight. What 
is the reason? The answer is friction. Everything is 
damp, and the surfaces over which the strand passes from 
the boss of the flyer to the termination of the presser finger 
offers a certain amount of resistance to the strand. 

The web guide on the eard offers a slight. resistance to 
the web and we have a sagging on a damp day. The same 
can be said of the trumpets on the drawing frames which 
causes a slack web on a damp day. It is this resistance that 
makes the bobbins firmer on a dry day. 

In regard to the type of belt used as far back as 1890, 
as described in “T, A. D.’s” letter, I will admit it was a 
good runner, and it was a pity they were ever discarded. 

In my letter entitled “Slipping Cone Belts,” which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Corton, in the fifth paragraph 
I make the following statement, “Let us suppose that we 
apply belt dressing when the set is one-half full. The only 
damage that could possibly occur is that the frame would 
run a little tighter.” When that was written, I had the 
position of the belt in mind. Any belt curled and running 
against the shipper causes a certain amount of slackness, 
simply because it is not in the position it should be and 


will not run a perfect set of roving. Wash (Conn.) 


A Question for Spinners. 


Epitor CorrTon : 

I would like to have the following questions answered in 
your Practical Discussion Department. 

What is the eause of roving coming through the rolls on 
a spinning frame without being drawn? And what is the 
remedy? We are running 1 1/16-inch cotton on numbers 4s 
to 30s, and in order to draw the roving T find it necessary 
to open the rolls for 1%-ineh cotton, and also to take the 
weight off the middle rolls, otherwise the roving cones 
through the front rolls without being drawn, making deep 
grooves in the rolls. The roving is wound on the bobbin 


very hard. B00. A;/ OM. J.) 


It isn’t necessarily the right road because it’s well 
traveled. 
Remember, the whale gets into trouble only when he 


starts to blow. 
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ANILINE DYES | 


FoR ALL TRADES © 


|| We carry in stock a 


complete line of 
|| Aniline Dyes for all 
|| trades. 


Sandoz Dyestuffs are 
manufactured at our 
various works. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 








For samples and prices apply to our offices 





238-240 Water St, 36 Purchase St. 12 So. Front St. } 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA | 
175 Mazvket S*t., PATITRSON | 








| SANDOZ BASLE 
| CHEMICAL WORKS | | SWITZERLAND 














FILTERS 


PRESSURE GRAVITY 


Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 


Economical in upkeep. 


Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Process of Pye’ 





It Dyes As It 


Bleaches 


There is no longer any 
need to bleach your cloth 
preparatory to dveing. With 
the Autogyp Process the 
bleaching is done simultane- 
ously with the dyeing and 
both are accomplished in 
three hours’ time. No spe- 
cial equipment is necessary 
and no added expenses in- 
volved. 

Skeptical? Well, we can’t 
blame you for that. Who 
wouldn’t be? Every manu- 
facturer we have inter- 
viewed has been skeptical 
because AUTOGYP does so 
very much—does it in too 
simple a way to be true. 

That’s why we give you a 
free test with your own ma-_ 
terial—under your own con- 
ditions—with your own 
equipment—in your own 
mill at our own expense. 

Of course, if vou prefer, 
we will make laboratory 
tests on your own material 
to give you an idea of what 
we can do—but a laboratory 
test at its best will give but 
a faint idea of what the pro- 
cess can accomplish on a 
mill seale. 


Write for further particulars. 


Surpass Chemical Co., 


Albany, N. Y. 


S 
OR USE IN 
PRoc 
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“The 


Finest 


Extractor 


Made” 
HERCULES-ELECTRIC 


DIRECT MOTOR DRIVE 

SAFETY STEEL CASING 

EXTRA STRONG BASKET 
SIZES 6 TO 60 INCH. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


New England Southern Canadian 
Agent Agent Agent 


J, A. Butler E. S. Player Whit-head 


Old South Greenville, Emmans Ltd. 
Bld; , B.S. Montreal 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Don’t Throw Away 5% of Your Cloth 


Of ‘course, you wouldn't throw away 5% of your cloth if you Knew it. but probably you didn’t know that ordinary 
methods of pressing removes more than 5% of weight in the form of atmospheric content which the finished goods 
should rightfully and naturally hold. The cloth 
regain process that insures maximum profits from 
your products has been found in the 


Manufacturers 
Cooling and 
Conditioning 


Machine 


which is a patented process 
based on the operation of nat 
ural laws. It takes the dry, 
hot material as it leaves the 
dryer or press and restores the 
weight and dimension to the 
right amount that a good cloth 
should have. The fabric leaves 
the machine thoroughly cooled, 
minus static electricity which 
of course improves the handle, 
and there is imparted to it a 
rich softness entirely free frdm 
shadiness so often caused in 
uneven cooling. The finish is 
perfect and the color uniform. 

The gain in weight alone is 
enough to pay for this machine 
in a short while. 

Write today for complete 

information. 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY 


Sales Department, 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Factory: North Andover, Mass. 
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CALENDER (Three Rolls) 


E, are 101 years old = Machinery wherever pos- 
in experience and in sible. Our experts are 
reputation. We are still | always on the lookout for 
young in our eager, wide- better ways to solve your 
awake readiness toimprove _ textile finishing problems— 
Butterworth Finishing — which we make ours. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE Canadian Representative 


Turk’s Head Building PHILADELPHIA W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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Insures Correct Shades 
POWERS Automatic Themostatic Regula- 


tors control the temperature with scientific 
exactness. The sensitive thermostat bulb re- 
sponds to the slightest variation of tempera- 
ture, keeping it always constant. 


POWERS Regulators are easily installed | 

" rh . . stre 46 ] " > ers 

and adjusted. They watch the heat ALL the (ite oe ik, attoneu~g 
time and enable your operatives to devote adapted to control of liquid tem- 


themselves entirely to productive work. peratures. For dyeing machines, 
scouring bowls, washing ma- 


chines, and other places where 


even temperature of a liquid is 
j Automatic. Reliable. Easily 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Contro : 
installed. Accurate. Try one 


985 Architects Bldg., New York; 2761 Greenview Ave., Chicago; 596 Boston 30 days. If it doesn’t prove a 
Wharf Bldg., Boston; Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto. saving, send it back. 


Southern Representative: 


Ira L. Griffin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Insures A Better Quality 
Product and A Fair Profit 


Is it a problem for you to meet grow- 
ing competition, increased demand 
for better quality and maintain at the 
same time a fair margin of profit? 
If these things are troubling you, the 
Sargent Dryer ean help you_ solve 
your problem. 

Capable of a large production, oper- 
ating at a low consumption of steam 
and power with minimum of atten- 
tion, thereby saving in labor, they pro 
duce at low cost a clean, soft, bright. 
thoroughly dried and uniform fiber. 
In addition to wool the Sargent Dry- 
ers are made for drying cotton, hair. 
linters, flax, silk, ete., also carbonizing. 
bonizing. 

Booklet on the Sargent Dryer. or any 
of our other machines gladly sent on 
reques?, 

C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Fred H, White, Southern Agent. 
Charlottc, VN. Cc. 


Sargent Dryers 
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What Does FRANKLIN Package Dyeing 





Mean to the Boss Dyer? 


| pene it means ability to show startling econo- 
mies and marked increases of efficiency in his 
department. It places him in the position of a mas- 
ter craftsman at last supplied with perfect tools. 


Second, it simplifies his labor problem, enables him 
to use less labor, and labor of a kind that is easier 
to get. 

Third, it surrounds him and his assistants with vastly 
improved physical conditions,—a clean dye house 
free from enervating steam-laden atmosphere, with 
its resultant dangerous dampness, for Franklin Dye- 
ing is done inside steamtight kiers. 


Franklin Package Dyeing places the “‘boss dyer’’ at 
the head of a department that gets results, and that 
is, withal, a splendid place in which to work, a de- 
partment that in every way gives him special craft- 
skill and his general executive ability fullest scope 
for proving their worth. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Philadelphia CO. Manchester, Eng. 


Greenville, S. C. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 


Job Dye. Houses in AH Four Cities 
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Continuous System Indigo 
Dyeing Equipment for Warps 


In the equipment illustrated fifteen warps 
are led through a Two Compartment Boiling 
Out and Cooling Machine, through two Indigo 
Vats, and taken up by Dye House Ballers in one 
operation in an initial run. 

In a second run the fifteen warps are led 
through two Indigo Vats, and are taken up by 
Dye House Ballers. 

In a third or finishing run, five of these warps 
are led through a Two Compartment Wash 
Box operating in connection with the Dry Cans 
equipped with a five-unit Coiler. 

The successful handling of warps through 
Continuous Dyeing Systems such as described 
is only possible through the use of Automatic 
Tension Controls and Regulators such as we 
build and use with our Dyeing Equipments. 

For further particulars and prices, write or 
wire 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Builders of Warpers, Beamers, Warp Dyeing 
Machinery 


WARPING MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers—Linker Heads—Balling Warpers—Balling At- 
tachments—Section Beam Warpers—Special Warpers. 


WARP BEAMING MACHINERY 


Long Chain Beamers—Short Chain Beamers—Warp Splitters— 
Special Beamine Machinery. 


~ WARP DYEING MACHINERY 


Boiling Out Boxes—Continuous Systems—Sizing Machines— 
Doubling and Splitting Systems—Sulphur Machines—Indigo Vats 
—Warp Ooilers—Dve House Ballers—Hydro Sulphite Equipment 
—Warp Bleaching Equipment—Drying Cans. 
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KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W Machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
pon ag an the — a ha synonymous 
wi e ‘‘world’s best » bleac - 
ishing machinery.’’ eee — ae 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G, Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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ORYING 


TEXTILE MATERIALS of all kinds are 
dried by “Proctor” Dryers—dried much 
more economically than is otherwise pos- 
sible. 

The “Proctor” organization has_ special- 
ized in drying machinery since 1883—a 
longer time, on a broader scale, than any 
other organization. Its vast experience 
equips it to render invaluable help when 
you investigate machinery for drying 
your product—also to give matchless 
service-value inthe “Proctor” Dryer you 
will Le sure to select as the most prac- 
tical and profitable equipment for your 
needs. 

Write for a catalogue, mentioning the ma- 
terial you wish to dry. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC, 


formerly The Philadelphia Textile Mach’y Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


<< 
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How a Mill 
Reduced Yarn Breakage 
to Practically Nothing 
























The name and address of this plant with 
full details will be given upon request. 


A well known textile mill in Millbury, Mass., manu- 
facturing ticking, had considerable trouble with the break- 
age of yarns in their beaming machines. 


The yarn was handled in a warp about 2 inches wide, 
2 or 3 strands deep and 10,000 to 12,000 yards long. 
It was first boiled out in a caustic soda solution and then 
dyed in a standing bath of indigo, after which it passed 
over to the beaming machines, where the threads were 
separated on the reel ready for weaving. 


Due to the presence of lime salts in the water supply, 
a precipitate was formed in the dye bath that deposited 
on the warp, causing the individual strands to adhere, 
and when they were run over the beamers the yarn broke 
repeatedly, necessitating frequent stopping of the ma- 
chines to tie in. 


In November, 1919, they installed Permutit Water 
Softening Equipment that removes all the hardness (lime 
and magnesia) from their water supply. A recent report 
stated—“‘Now, we have no trouble at all, and our light 
yarn which we make 12,000 yards long runs in 314 hours, 
where before I have seen it run into the third day, and in 
lots of cases it has run into two weeks. 





We manufacture all types 
of equipment for treating wa- 
ter to render it soft, pure and 
correct for any purpose. We 
remove iron, manganese or 
any other impurity. Let us 
send you our valuable booklet. 

The saving in Beaming Room labor alone, amounts 
to more than $6,000.00 annually (6 girls at $20.00 per 
week), and the entire investment in Permutit paid for 
itself in less than one year. 


It will pay you to let us investigate your water supply. | zeotite Water Softener Patent Sustained 
All analyses are free of charge—write us today. | The Federal Court at Buffalo (Hazel J.) 


on June 15, 1921, handed down a decision 
The tit Company 
AAO Fourth Ave. New York 


sustaining our broad patent covering Zeoltte 
Water Softeners ——— Special Apparatus 


| 





Water Softeners. According to this dectsion 
| all Zeolite Water Softeners on the market not | 
| made by us are an infringement of this patent. 
| No need to borrow trouble—buy Permutit 
| —uit is the best anyway. 
is 





Filters 
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HERE’S A BETTER WAY 


—to operate your Slasher Room 








The old fashioned method of sizing | 
ee LOO cee should have been abolished years ago. | 
MORe = = ly you install 


it is unnecessary for you to suffer the 
loss and inconveniences caused by the 
old process now employed in your 
Slasher Room. 

PICKENS SLASHER HOOD is con- 
structed in accord with scientific prac- 
tice and practical experience. 

TEN SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
are now using them with success 
YOU SHOULD DO THE SAME. 

WE ARE WAITING TO GIVE 
\ Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., YOU A DEMONSTRATION. 


asher Hood 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


— PICKENS SLASHER HOOD 





Portion of S asher Room, Saxor 
showing installation R, O. Pickens S 


























Established 1815 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


Oldest in Years. Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas. Progressive in Methods 
“Service” Our Motto 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 
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Mamntaining Unitorm [hgh Qua lity, 


The reason that Mathieson Chemicals are recognized the highest standard of quality 
is that each step in their manufacture, from the raw material to the finished product 
is under the constant observation of chemical engineers and each step is tested care- 
fully for purity and uniformity. 

You will never make a mistake when specifying Mathieson in ordering any of the 
following: 

LIQUID CHLORINE: 100% Pure Anhydrous, Castner Electrolytic Process Shipments of 
shipped in 105, 150 and 2,000 pound containers. Solid i: steel drums; Ground and Flaked in 
Used in practically every bleaching operation barrels and drums 

where bleaching powder is used, VIRGINIA SODA: (Sesquicarbonate of Soda) 
BLEACHING POWDER: The highest test and \ beautiful white crystalline neutral soda, uni 
most stab'e bleach manufactured. Shipped in form in character und action The finest neu 
225 Ib., 300 Ib., 450 Ib., and 750 Ib. steel drums. tra! textile soda for scouring and washing. Ship 
Special drums for export; wooden lined, con ment in barrels and bags, 

taining 400 Ibs. BICARBONATE OF SODA: Purest grade. pow 
SODA ASH: »*3°% Pure Alkali, both light and dered or granular. Shipments in bags, barrels 
dense Shipments in bulk. bags and barrels. kegs and cases 

CAUSTIC SODA. 60, 70. 74, 76% Fused- CHLORINE SOLVENTS: Tetrac lorethane 
Ground-—Flaked. 78% Solid—99%% Pure— Ethylene, Chlor.de and others, 


MLL, Vij 
is 


(XSAN 


If you have a problem to solve, our Technical Service Department is at your service without obli 
gation, 

Shipments made from centrally located stocks located in different parts of the South 
wire or phone our Southern Office at Char.otte. Demonstrator gadly sent to your mill or 


THE MATHIESON, ALKALI WORKS, ( Ine.) 
Executive Offices: 25 West 45rd St... New York City 


Write, 
} request 


Wa 


AQ 


i 


WOO) 


Southern Sales Office: ranch Offices: 
Commercial National Bank Bldg., 327 LaSalie St.. Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 911 Hospital Trust Bdg 
Works: ee Providence, R. I 
Saltville, Va.. and , a 525 Widener Bld<¢ 
Niagara Falls, N. Y, Philadelphia, Pa 


=) eee: 
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“DEVELOPENE” 


COTTON 


Leaves No Argument as to When 


‘‘BLACK IS BLACK’”’ 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


with a RUSTY BLACK when 
you can have a RICH LUS- 
TROUS BLACK by finishing 
your Hosiery with the latest, 
most efficient and satisfying pat- 
ented preparation 


‘““‘DEVELOPENE”’ 


A Demonstration Will Convince You 


Send us a pair of unfinished 
stockings, skein of yarn ora piece 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 
silk, wool or mixes—which has 
been dyed black, washed but not 
finished. We will finish it with 
“DEVELOPENE” and return 
to you. 


There will be such an improve- 
ment that you will immediately 
want ‘‘DEVELOPENE”’ for 


finishing your goods. 


No further softener—or soap— 
required. Makes hosiery slip on 
and off the board easily—leaves 
the product soft and pliable. 


Manufactured Only by the 


KALI MFG. CO. 


1404-1410 North Front St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Hydrexy Oil and Sodium Sulphide Single and 


Double Strength Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 


ALUMINUM ACETATE FOR 
OXIDIZED BLACK DYEING 








Save Repainting Costs 

Mill white painted surfaces can be 
easily washed and made to look bright, 
fresh and clean by the use of 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


Not only can they be washed once, 
but many times thus renewing their ap- 
pearance again and again. 

Washing with Wyandotte Detergent 
not only saves the cost of repainting, 
but it also saves the annoyance and in- 


‘convenience which repainting always 


incurs. Why not 
a cea area ask your supply 
man to send you 
this useful washing 
product with the 
understanding it 
will satisfy or cost 
= on. See you nothing? 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 





Stauss 68% Soluble Tallow and 
Gum—Soluble Oils 
for all warp sizing and finishing purposes. — 
None better. 
Manufactured by Geo. P. Stauss, 


Importers and Distributors of 


Starches, Softeners, Weighting Compounds 


Write, phone or wire 


Southern Distributing Company 
Manuel Faulkner, Sales Mgr. 


50 Market St., Phone 3439 Charleston, S. C. 
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Tell the Truth! 


MERICAN Chemists and Manufacturers are 














+ 2 entirely competent to shape their own destiny if T z 
afforded proper support and encouragement, without 
co building a “Chinese wall” around themselves. co 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 





Why becloud the issues and delude the public with 


threadbare “‘war-talk” and similar “bunk”? 






Straight-thinking Americans are not afraid of “ghosts” 
no matter from what country they come. 






Embargoes and Licenses simply handicap the Amer- 
ican consumer. Ample protection for the Dyestuff 
Industry can be effected by tariff rates. 






Our aim is to assist, not handicap, the American con- 
sumer. ‘Therefore, we are opposed to Embargoes or 
Licenses and in favor of adequate tariff protection. 


Aside from the products 
made in the U. S. by 
CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
ont and 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 












we can also procure for you vat and other 
colors on licenses at lowest prices quoted for 
export by the -European manufacturers. 


CHICAGO H. AMETZ (3 CO2 iC. CHARLOTTE 


“Rwenty-fvwo Hudson Street, New York Ci 
ee om y Philadelphia Providence bain 9 


sea Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 












co 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 


7 | Works at: 
GRASSELLI, N. J. ALBANY, N. Y. 
: SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green. 
MONOPOLE BRILLIANT OIL 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Philadelphia Birmingham Charlotte St. Paul 








Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 
Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati Providence 
St. Louis Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee New Haven 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 
Sole Selling Agents for Essex Aniline Works, Inc., Boston, Mass. 





The Weaver’s Friend 


[t boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


) A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 
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_ Stale Ss 


| Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch will eliminate 
most of your “seconds” and prevent much of the 
shedding under your looms. Instead of just coating 
the outside, Staley’s Eclipse penetrates and saturates 
every fibre of the yarn. It gives your yarn ten to 
fifteen per cent greater breaking strength without 
impairing its smooth, soft-feeling quality. Satisfac 
| tory results assured with all numlers of cotton warp 
yarns. Every granule of every bag absolutely uni 
form. 


Staley’s Pearl Starch 
is our standard product for textile mill use and = is 
strongly recommended for all sizing work requiring 
less binding power than is secured with Eclipse Thin 

Boiling Starch. 
Each Staley Starch is specially processed for the 
particular work it is to perform, There is a Staley 
Starch that will meet your requirements exactly. 
Send for samples and prices. 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 


Southern Representatives 



















“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


For 
Cotton Yarns 


“Tt stays on the yarn.”’ 





















BORNE,SCRYMSER CO. 


Established 1874 







* A. Dean, New England Office 
€ Fine *h Rar el 
Spartanburg, 8. C A. E, Staley Mfg. Co. 80 South Street, NEW YORK 





W. Pees, 88 Broad St., 
“Anslev Hove Boston, Mass 


oO 
yt iirsng Georgia. 


_ Starch 


AN OPEN LETTER ON COTTON WARP SIZING 


Mr. Cotton Mill Executive: 


An authority on the chemistry of practice and cotton warp sizing 
states: Many cotton manufacturers would be astonished at the amount 
of saving that could be effected in their sizing process if they 
could only be persuaded that positive results could be obtained 

on a more efficient basis, at a very much lower cost, with modern 
highly standardized commodities. 

Our Textile Laboratory, cognizant of the vital importance of the 
primary treatment of the cotton. warp and its relation to the 
subsequent processes, has, in no small degree, demonstrated the 
truth of the foregoing statement in New England and Southern 
cotton mills during the past decade. 

AMALOL and GLUANTINE are displacing older methods wherever used 
and invariably show an appreciable saving from start to finish. 
Let us prove to you the ready adaptability of AMALOL and GLUANTINE 
in your plant, and moreover, do not fail to read the interesting 
literature that has recently been sent you. 

We will gladly ship you on approval a barrel each, and furnish 
correct formula for your individual requirements. = 
List of users gladly furnished. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
Textile Products Division 
262 Pearl Street, New York City 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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Ciba Company, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York 





SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 








° Special attention is called to our full line of 


CHLORANTINE COLORS 


Fast to Light and Washing Direct Colors. They dye silk and cotton the same shade 
and discharge to a perfect white 





SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION 





BRANCHES: 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Columbus, Ga. 























B. & L. JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


: ; PASSAIC, N. J. 
Anti-Chlorine Bleaching ALL SIZING AND FINISHING | 


p PRODUCTS | 
rocess For Cotton 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


INDIGOLITE 


For indigo discharge. 


BENSAPOL 
BLEACHING OIL 
CREAM SOFTENERS 








FOR COTTON 








ed GLASGOW SIZE 

Scientific LEVULINE | 
LUSTROSE 

Safe SOLUBLE OILS | 


BOSSON & LANE 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991. 


NF Ee Ee 
—=—=—=—=—=—=————====S=====—EEE——_—_eEeIee——l 


WHITE FINISH 


Southern Office : 


a 
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Starch— 


EAGLE *** 
EAGLE **® 
EAGLE * 
EAGLE kkk 


The experience of critical operators has 
shown this popular brand to be the most 
efficient sizing agent, both for additional 
WEIGHT and increased STRENGTH of 
WARP. Penetration accomplishes these im- 
portant results. 

EAGLE STARCH is specially manufactured 
to cover a wide range of fluidities to meet 
the needs of all classes of weaves. 


_EAGLE STARCH penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 


STAC. 





Greenville, S. C. 
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STANDARDIZE 
LANE GANVAS BASKETS 


— 
FI9.27 


a = Te 

. sie ~ae? can « es an- 
\ll our baskets made from Lane Their Long Life makes rhis truck embodies all the advan- 
Duck of our own weaving Un $4 tages of Lane Baskets, pus = 

: m 5 m pecis lesigned Thread Guare 
isually high tensile strengtl and h specially designec ead Guar 
wearing qualities are obtained by t e an invest ent Costers which are NON CLOG- 
1 of strictly long staple cotton GING Furnished in either sta- 
ind anproved modern methods of tionery or swivel frame style, of 
manufacture generous diameter and tread 


Write for Catalog No. 75 


|_| WAT. LANE & BROTHERS, vomsewe, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF 


RAW MATERIALS 
for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Carbonate of Soda 
Chloride of Lime 
Aniline Oil 
Gum Tragacanth 
Gum Arabic Glycerine 
Gum Karaya Verdigris 
Olive Oil Commercial 
Imported Zinc Oxide 


Caustic Potash 
Caustic Soda 
Aniline Salt 


French Talc 


Inquiries Solicited 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644 Greenwich Street, New York City 





AC—_—____—_—__——_ag—____— 





Steel Clad Broom 


The Best Broom in the Market 
The Cheapest Broom in the Market 
Will You Profit by Using It? 


The Factory Broom Universal 








PATENTED 


Order a Sample 
Package on Approval 
PRICE LIST 
24 LB. Mitxt Broom $3.75 rer poz. 


2 Q- 


32 LB. FAcTorRY Broom $3.75 per poz. 


All Broom Corn or 
Filled with Bamboo 
F. O. B. CHICAGO 


GUARANTEE: 


We will guarantee this broom to be the 
equal or better than any broom on the 
market and sold subject to your approval. 


Wire or mail your order. 


THE HARRIS BROOM COMPANY 
321 E. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


DECEMBER, 1921. 
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AUTOMATIC 


STOP-MOTION DEVICE 


Spinning and Twisting 


At the Boston Textile .Expo- 

sition the Eclipse Automatic 

Stop-Motion was conceded to be 

one of the outstanding improve- 

FIG, 2. LESTERSHIRE ments of the Industry. The 
Eclipse Automatic Stop-Motion 


: . ee 
LESTERSHIRE c i Pewvenes Waste, Saves Rolls 


: ~ and Increases Operatives’ 
Vulcanized Fibre ficiency 


Head Spools Let us tell you more about this 


new profit saving device. 
Write ux today. 
Lestershire Fibre Head 
Spooler and Twister Spools 
are the most economical 
Spools in use today. They 
will last longer, give better 
service and increase your 


production. 


Write for details as to 
how these Spools will save 
you more than their original 
cost in the first six months’ 


use. 





Lestershire Spool & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Johnson City, N. Y. Textile Devices, 
Inc. 
with dogwood or fibre spindle bearings. Elmira, N. Y. 


Spool he7ds that will not break, splinter nor roughen, YS 
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[SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873) 


SMITH & ‘FURBUSH 


“MACHINE Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Specialists in machinery for working all 
kinds of Waste Products. Complete 


equipment for coarse yarns, etc., from 
waste’ Shoddy, Felting and Woolen ma- 


chinery. 


| WHITINSVILLE | 
| SPINNING RING CO. | 


SWHITINS VILLE > MAS=- 








For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 
Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Jute Picker 
Send for Circular S-166 Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


This machine is used for shredding or 
Patented and manufactured by 


hackling out Gunny and Burlap bagging. 
It is used as a part of our outfit for the 

manufacture of gunny sacking from scrap THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY 

bagging. - Middletown, . . Connecticut 
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‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business" 


A WISH 


At the close of the Old and 
the beginning of the New Year, 





























each of us aitempt a forecast 


of the year ahead. 


The year we are leaving be- 
hind has been one of re-adjust- 
ment. Each line of industry 
having its own individual prob- 
lems to solve. These problems 
have been met fearlessly and 


courageously, until today, as we 


300 Great Textile Mills 
Funnel System OF Power ScRUBBING ! 


Textile Show 
Starts Many More 


The opportunity presented at the International Tex- 
tile Show in Boston the week of October 31, to greet 
old friends and mect new ones, was appreciated. 


stand on the threshold of a New 
Year there has been generated 
a feeling of stability and confi- 








dence in the future. 


The year just closing has been 
a most successful one for us. 
1922 holds out most flattering 


prospects. 


We wish to thank our Cus- 
Many users of Finnell Floor Scrubbing equipment tomers, Friends and the Textile 
visited our exhibit. An indication of THEIR ap- 
proval of the machinery was shown by purchases of 
additional equipment for Auxiliary Mills. Non-users 
were eager for information on Systems for their 
mills. 


Industry for their unstinted 


patronage of the past. 


It is our Earnest and Sincere 
Wish that Each and Everyone 
enjoy to the Fullest A Bounte- 
ous and Successful NEW YEAR. 


Write our General Offices for facts covering the ex- 
perience of present users. Expert advice will be 
furnished on Floor Scrubbing Equipment for YOUR - 
mill, without obligation. 


Yours for CLEAN FLOORS 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 


Manafacturers of Finola Scouring Powder 


General Offices and Factories : 1229 Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


Successors to 
D. D. Felton Brush Company 
Central and Trinity Aves. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





ATLANTA JENVER NEW ORLEANS 

BALTIMORE DETROIT NEW YORK 

BOSTON KANSAS CITY - PHILADELPHIA 

BUFFALO LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 

CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY (ae if Udit ily Mi de isla l il 
NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO biel Ue Ee 





“‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business’’ 
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[NCREASE in cloth production 
for a solid years run can be 
shown with 


“DUPLEX” 


FLAT STEEL LOOM HARNESS 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Southern Office 


{ 111 Washington St. 33 Greenville, S. C. 
a Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of Nickle-Plated Drop Wires for every kind of loom. 




















SHAMBOW 
SHUTTLES 


We recommend Fire Re-inforced for 


longer service—better weaving. AM ERICAN 
| BROWN & SHARPE 
Milling Machine—Automatic Gear Cul- & U PPLY COMPANY 


ting Machines and Machinists’ tools. 


There are none better. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Lathes, Shapers. 

Eis Two tools that you should have in your are See Oe 

a machine shop. Recognized everywhere Loom Harness, 

3 as the best to be had. Weaving Reeds, 
When in the market for Textile Sup- Oak Tanned Leather 
plies, or Machine Shop Equipment, let Belting, Strapping 

é us quote you on your requirements. Etc. 
We represent the leading manufactur- tis waited aeatihie an te 
ers, and you will find our service un- : pees St Weanees tor 


surpassed. Warp Drawing Machines 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


g THE WALRAVEN CO. None too smali to receive careful attention. 


Machinery and Mill Supplies 
36-38 W. ALABAMA ST. ATLANTA, GA. 
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SPUR-CAP SHELLS (ein Keocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 
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Pa. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, |} R. I. 


FEATHERBOARD G57 =) 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. a, “" 







FAIR PRICES AND PROMPT SERVICE 


Numbered among our most satisfied bles us to produce the most perfect print- 


customers are some of the largest mills ing and service, and our large volume and 
in the South, for whom we print time purchasing power enable us to save you 
cards, time sheets, and their various print- money on your printing. 
ed and special ruled forms 

Our plant is one of the largest and Just as we please our other textile mill 
most completely equipped printing plants customers, s0 we can please you. Let us 
in the South. Our long experience ena- quote prices on your next printing order. 


~The A. J. SHOWALTER Company 


DALTON, GEOR ne | 


| THE BEST | See ea taiat comin 











The Recognized Standard 
e for Accuracy and Durability 


Many thousands 
in use. 





Lasts many years. 





All parts _ inter- 
changeable. 


FLYER PRESSERS Pali didiveey 


are made by 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Company 



















Special clocks to 



































. order. 
Of Norway Iron. Perfectly Fitted 
before leaving our factory. ‘ ; 
WE MANUFACTURE Write us your requirements. 
Repair, Overhaul all kinds of Textile Ma- nd. 
chinery, Aligh and“ Level Shafiing by the Our experience is at your command. _ 
Kinkead System. : 
Our 20 Years of Experience Boston Clocks tell just what ‘i's pro 
is at your command. duction from each frame meine § is 
HOW ABOUT OUR NEW CATALOG? a 
WANT ONE? 
. BOSTON MACHINE WORKS 6. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Company . “LYNN, MASS. U.S.A. 
Charlotte, N. C. x5 
W. H. MONTY, President Offices at 










W. H.. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. & Sec. Cincinnati, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. 
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$19.20. 


HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Whatever your needs for a first-aid room 
r the large »spital PERBURCO 
Hospital pment will satisfactorily 
and economicaliy fill your requ.rements 
better than an other equipment. Ac- 
knowledged and specified by the profes- 
leading authorit.es. We will 
to send experts to advise with 
and specif equipment best suited 

your eeds 


Our new a‘alog gladly sent on request 


PERRYMAN-BURSON CO. 


Expert Truss Fitters 


23 Houston St.. Phone Ivy 5522 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Great_y 
ically puts 
use before 
aco to health 








Save time distributin3, papers 


Automatically sorts and routes mail, memos, orders, e 
for all to whom mail is distributed. 
papers immediately at hand when needed. Very convenient. 
A Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. 
Fifteen-compartment Kleradesk illustrated below only 
Indexed front and back. Write for free, instruc- 
tive folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 
Ross-Gould Co. -» 318 N, 10th—St. Louis 


New York, Chicago, cleveland, 





It holds reference 


Sections $1.20 each. 


COTTON 
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The Only Really Sanitary Fountain 


Glass or 


this stream. 


Prevents squirting, 
pilfering. 


RUNDLE-SP 


Slant’’ 


reduced pressure : 


Lips cannot touch nozzle. 
The angle of the ‘*Verti 
is just enough to make 


self-cleaning stream and 


eave the copious drinking featur 
at the vertical stream. 
Write for circular giving great 
details and showing the vario 
sty es of founta.ns and 
Tountalns. 


COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS 


VERTICO - SLANT 
STREAM FOUNTAINS 








— 
CANTONMENT 


DRINKING 
—————ee 
FOUNTAINS 


Sanitary and Practical 


Practical drinking mound is formed by me- 
chanical means. 
stre 











Interference is set up in 
am which retards water at the apex of 


arc. This stream 
makes it impractical 
to drink from any 
other point, thus in- 
suring perfect sani- 
tation. 

Approved by the U. 
5.Government. 
Now recognized by 
largest interests and 
schools in the coun- 
try. 


Puritan ‘‘Cantonment’’ 
Coolers are designed to con 
nect with pressure lines and 
wre so constructed that the 
drinking water does not 
come in direct contact with 
either the ice or ice water, 
but is circulated through 
brass coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside. 


Write today for illus- 
trated literature, 


Halsey W. Taylor Company 


Warren, :: :: :: Ohio 




















1921. 
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OUR BLANK BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 


Has one order which requires over eight 
tons of paper, and this department con- 
sists of only a small part of our 


Complete and Modern Equipment 
Our entire equipment and force of spe- 
cialists, each one an expert in his line, 
is at your service for the production of 
anything that it is possible to produce 
with 

Type, Ink and Paper 


OUR PLAN SAVES YOU MONEY 
ON ALL YOUR PRINTING 


Let us tell you about it. 
BYRD PRINTING CO. 


Established 1887 


BYRD BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 










A Clean Mill ¥ 
To Work In 


Means contented workmen, and 
contented workmen means bet- 
ter work and more of it. Oo- 
incident with the wave of re- 
ceding wages that is sweeping 
over the land far-seeing em- 
ployers are taking heed of the 
little things that go far toward 
making their employees con- 
tented and not the least of 
these is to keep the working 
place clean and fviting. 


































FIBRE BRUSH 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


_The ‘‘Two-in-One’’ Combina- 
tion Sweep and Scrubbing Brush 
fits into the new requirements of 
the times because it is made to les- 
sen toil and do effective work at the 
same time. Its use in any mill or work- 
shop means absolute cleanliness, a big 
saving in labor cost, and minimum outlay in 
replacement. Write for catalogue and price 
list of brooms and brushes of all kinds. 


i, ; SOUTHERN BRUSH AND BROOM COMPANY, 


¥ BASSEINE BRU 
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Citizens 
& 
Southern 
Bank 
Bldg., 
Atlanta, 
Ga. 





































One Type 
of Our 
Bowls. 


Our Line of Sanitary Equipment 
Includes: 


Sanitary Wash Bowls (in batteries), Bubbling Fountains 
(plain and ice cooled), Metal Lockers, Metal Stock and 
Pattern Storage Racks, Metal Shelving, Metal Cabinets, 
Vault Fixtures, Soda Kettles (40 and 60 gallons), Metal 
Stools and Chairs, Water Mixers, Work Benches, Bench 
Legs, Full Line of Plumbing Fixtures, etc. 


Send for Complete Catalog. 


Manufacturing Equipment & Engineering Co. 
136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Works and Mail Address: 





Framingham, Mass. 





THE 


“Southwestern Iron Clad” 
Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
of broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
qualities. 


MADE RIGHT! 
PRICED RIGHT! 


Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 


The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 
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A fire starting on either side of the door 
pictured above must stay on that side. 
Insure your plant against heavy 
| fire loss by equipping it 
| throughout with our R-W 
fire doors. 







REMEMBER 


it pays to be on the safe side. 








Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In _ service 
winter and summer. 


Enameled Roll flushing 
rim bowls. 

Heavy brass valves. 

Strong hardwood seat. 

Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 





ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPHA. VOGEL CO, 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 





Fire Door Protection 


In spite of the utmost precaution fires will 
sometimes start. The important thing is to 
stop them before any considerable damage 
is done. By equipping your plant with 
Richards-Wilcox fire doors you are going a 
long way toward the prevention of a disas- 
trous and costly fire. Every R-W installa- 
tion is especially designed to fit the exact 
needs of the user. Tell us of the conditions 
which exist in your plant and our engineers 
will give you the benefit of their knowledge 
in fire prevention. 















Write today for our latest Catalogue G-/6. 


anger for any Door that Slides.” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A 


ichards-Wilcox Mf¢. (0. 













Maintain The 
Efficiency of Workmen by 
Cool, Pure Water 


Bottled water and paper cups run into a 
lot of money but here’s how you save all 
this and get the best results 


Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Ice-Cooled 
Bubbling Fountains 









are for attachment to 
city water supply and 
they supply ice-cooled 
water which is much 
more sanitary than ‘‘ice- 
water.’’ 


They hold 75 pounds of 
ice—will supply 50 te 75 
people. Self-cleaning, do 
not harbor germs, use 
less ice than ordinary 
water coolers—are dur- 
able in construction and 
attractive in looks. 


Our Bubbler Heads are 
absolutely non-squirting 
and give forth a steady, 
easily-regulated stream. 


Send for complete catalog and 
prices. 


Twentieth Century Brass 
Works 
Belleville, fll. 
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NAA KOSI 


PARTITIONS 


TRADE ware U S. REG. 


Win on that Score Too 


"TIME was when wooden toilet partitions 
were so much cheaper and more at- 
tractive than metal that the latter stood 
little chance in competition. Time was 
when marble was considered the only 
proper material for a really high-grade 
partition. 
Now, at a cost about the same as wood, 
Sanymetal can be installed—with a perfec- 
tion of design superior to wood, a dura- 
bility that wood never could possess, and 
a sanitary quality that defies comparison. 
And Sanymetal has attained such a beauty 
of line and finish in every detail, that it is 
widely replacing marble in the finest types 
of installations, at a fraction of the cost 
of marble. 
In selecting toilet partitions for your mill 
or offices, you can’t possibly show truer 
economy than by choosing Sanymetal. For 
price is one of its plainest advantages. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


980 E. 64th St, Cleveland, O. 


Sanymetal Toilets in the factory of the A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Herman J. Esser, Arch. 
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Pioneer 


with the Pioneer 


BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


—and be the first 
to reach the goal 


The textile industry, as a whole, 
has been among the first to 
emerge from the passing era of 
business depression. Trade con- 
ditions, together with efficient 
engineering and management, 
have all contributed to this 
condition. 


Now, new problems of man- 
agement must be solved. New 
operating conditions must be met. 
New standards of production 
must be established to meet new 
methods of merchandising. 


And under these new conditions 
Lockwood-Greene experience and 
Lockwood-Greene service assume 
a new importance. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. have 
been meeting “new” conditions 
for nearly ninety years. They are 
‘meeting new conditions today. 


Questions of finance, questions 
of management, questions of pro- 
duction, business problems, build- 
ing problems, engineering prob- 
lems—all are being met, solved, 
and answered. 


Lockwood-Greene service is a 
flexible thing ready to be applied 
to many calls, differing widely in 
their requirements. 


In meeting and solving the 
problems of today—and tomor- 
row, the experience and service of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. are at 
your call. 

Take advantage of them. 


Pioneer with the pioneer—and be 
the first to reach the goal. 


LOCKWOOD. GREENE & Co. 


EXECUTIVE 


BOSTON 


DETROIT 


ENGINEERS 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, 
ATLANTA 

CLEVELAND 
NTIAGO, 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 
CHILE 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & (0. OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 
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LIDSEEN TEXTILE 


OILER 
A Few 
drops 

at a Time 


Prevents 
Spoiling 
Material 
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WELDED spouts 
PIN VALVE 


Your OPERATING ‘ 
Jobber Y 
can tell you 
the story or 


ask 
Mr. 
J. S. Hulme 


Atlanta Trust 
Building, 


ATLANTA, GA. 






PATENTS 





Perfect Ventilation 
With No Expense for Power 






HIS patented method of ventilation has proved fa: who is our 
more efficient than any other on the market. Tests Southern 
have shown that the Carlisle displaces from four to Representative. 





six times as much air as ordinary ventilators. 







LIDSEEN PRODUCTS 


832-840 So. Central Ave., CHICAGO. 
Also Mfrs. of the Lidseen Positive Force Feed Oilers 





Free air is the power that operates the Carlisle Force 
Draft Ventilator. The air passing through the funnel 
comes in contact with the smaller outer blades, thereby 
propelling the wheel to which the large inner blades are 
attached. These revolving inner blades create a powerful 
suction which draws the foul air from below. 
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Heating 


is accomplished by remov- 

















A contin- 
ual supply of 
pure, fresh 
air is fur- 
nished and 
maintains 
the efficiency 
of your op- 
eratives 
throughout 
the entire 
day. 


A = a Fewer 





VANE TO KEEP VENTILATOR 
InN WIND 




















FAN EXHAUSTING AIR 













MO - PROQUCED 
ROPELLING FORCE 













ing the cold air from the 
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present ven- 







floor line and replacing it 









by the warmer air that nat- 
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_ insure posi- 
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ca NORA ag ventilation. 
— Ne ~ They are 
durable, 


if icdiioeee storm proof, 





trouble- 
proof. 

Write for 
fo'der. 















CARLISLE & 
GALE CO. 


551-577 Albany St. 
FOUL AIR OUT Boston (18) Mass. 
1. S. Hulme, Southern Representative, 
Atlanta Trust Co., Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





distributes heat evenly by means of an electric- 
ally driven fan, installed under a series of tem- 
pering coils. The fan forces air through the 
coils and keeps up a constant circulation of 
tempered air throughout the room. It is made 
of iron and steel throughout, requires no dis- 
tribution ducts; no holes through fire walls or 
partitions, can be installed anywhere by simply 
setting on the floor and connecting steam and 
return piping and wiring to motor. Easily 
moved from one location to another. 


Send for B. T. U. Bulletin today. 


Dept. I, Bayley Mfg. Co. 


732 Greenbush St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Force Draft 
Ventilators 
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Get the Most Daylight 


for Your Money 


HREE outstanding features make 

Dixielite the leading finish for 
walls and ceilings of mills, factories, 
and warehouses. 


First, Dixielite is white. Not a 
near-white, but a pure, bright white 


that distributes evenly, every ray of 
daylight to the furthest and darkest 
corners. 


Second, age does not dim its lustre. 
Time cannot turn it yellow. It is 
washable. Soap and water keep it 
brilliantly new. 


Third, Dixielite wears longer. It 
dries with a hard finish that will not 
chip, crack or peel. Figured over a 
span of years, Dixielite is really the 
cheapest. 


It is the perfect white finish for 
walls and ceilings—a product with 
over seventy years of experience back 
of it. And it is made by one of the 
oldest paint and varnish makers in 
the country. Write today for Book- 


let No. 51. 
ty 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. ** 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 


New York Office 
Architects Bldg. 


THE BAY STATER 


DIXIELITE 


‘OTTON 


Mm. xs 
Please send Testing 


CAUTION! 


Owing to the SUCCESS of 


NON-FLUID OIL 


many imitations are being offered— 
claiming lubricating qualities similar tc 


NON-FLUID OIL. 


Avoid Substitutes for NON- 
FLUID OIL Made with PROM- 
ISES and a PAINT BRUSH 


Get the genuine 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


RECISTERED IN 


FLU Wi OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


The product of 25 years’ hard work 
and actual use. 


NON-FLUID OIL kas all the lubricating qual 
ity of the finest liquid oil, but will not waste 
—will not drip, spatter or creep—keeps in 
the bearing and off the cotton—and lasts so 
much longer that it actually costs 


less per 
month for better lubrication. 


Just fill out the coupon 
and we'll send the 
ready. 


and mail 
sample— it's 


Ample Stocks at Our Branches 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


New York & New Jersey 
ane Co. 


401 
| Broadway 
New York 


~ 
SS 


or wo 


RS 


Not oon 


& N. J. Lubricant Co, 


Samples and Bulletin on ‘‘Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery’’ to 
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EVENER LAPS MAKE 
EVENER WORK 


The bearing friction of apron and 
evener rc!ls causes the evener belt 
to slip. This makes a thin place in 
the lap. 


Put ball bearings on the evener and 
apron rolls and eliminate the fric- 
tion that causes belts to slip, and 
you will get a much more uniform 
lap. 

The installation is simple, and the 
cost slight. 


Ball WarksS Bearings 


| Greenwood, S. C. 


| Cypress Tanks 
= Wooden Packing Cases 
ALL STYLES 


Manufactured from 


WHITE PINE and GUM 
Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box '& Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets, 








CYPRESS 





ATLANTA, GA. 





Waterproof 
Silent 
Gears 


Replace noise with silent 
operation. Remove the clang- 
ing din of grinding gears. Get 
better working conditions, in- 
creased production and lower 
cost of operation, 


CELORON 
SILENT GEARS 


will give you services in places and under conditions 
that once were prohibitive to the average silent gear. 
This remarkable non-metallic, self-supporting material 
will not warp, shrink or swell. It is waterproof, chem- 
ically inert, insoluble and infusible—extremely high 
in dielectric strength and requires no shrouds or end 
plates. Give Condensite Celeron Gears a trial. 

e do not cut gears but—we will be glad to give 
you the names of experienced gear cutters near you 
who can supply Condensite Celeron gears and pinions. 
Get all the facts. Write us today. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport (near Philadelphia), Pa, 
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motors. 


FRICTION CONTROL MEANS BETTER MACHINERY 


And we specialize in applying the proper type of friction clutch 
to meet any conditions. 


_In the textile plant, the highest efficiency in power transmission 
lies in the group drive from lineshaft with Johnson Clutch Control. 
Eliminate your inefficient countershafts and expensive individual 


Adopt the Johnson Lineshaft Drive 


1 Johnson Clutches are available from stock in standard sizes, single 
Ae theys our and double, to fit all shaft and pulley dimensions. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. ManchesteR conn, 
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Never Slips or Stretches Like Leather 


Fabrecka pe liin 


never slips even when wet, giving a pulley leather, has the same condensed fibre as 
contact impossible with leather. It is very leather and corresponds with leather in 
pliable and remains so, requiring no dress- thickness and weight. But it works better 
ing of any kind. Impossibe to side stretch than leather and costs less than leather 
it. ‘*Fabreeka’’ has won the admiration of 
**Fabreeka’’ runs smoothly and noiseless all careful observers by its wonderful per- 
ly and absolutely true on pulleys. No flap formances 
ping or vibrating. The only belting that It is doing the work better and relieving 
sustains the desired pressure on air com the troubles of many belt users where con 
pressors. For high speed it is in a class ditions were considered beyond relief. You 
by itse‘f and attains a degree of efficiency cannot appreciate its value until you try it 
unknown in leather belts. It is water, acid Less first cost, less stoppage from belt 
and steam proof. troubles, a saving of power and increased 
‘*Fabreeka’’ has the same appearance of production result from its use. 


Write today for full information and prices. 


Fabreeka Belting Company 


30 India Street Boston, Mass. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in pee en 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- z S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 


that nearly three score years of skill and effort Macon, Georgia 
have endowed it with. i} 


The cumulative knowledge of al! this MANUFACTURERS OF 
experience is always available to you in 


the recommendations of our engineers. High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 


ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS | Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Branch Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Works 
20 |} . 
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Speed in Service is Only Rivaled by Accuracy 
Each Would Be Useless Without the Other 


Unfailing Service 


In the struggle and stress of mod- 
ern business life every moment of 
delay represents a loss of time and 
money which cannot be regained. 

When promptness, accuracy and 
dispatch are the vital elements in the 
delivery of electric equipment or 
supplies it is natural to turn to the 
Carter Electric Company for service. 

This is an organization whose 
members are trained to meet the de- 
mands of any emergency and this 
organization is ready to serve you 
or an instant’s notice. 


If your requirements cover Rub- 
ber Conduit Wire, Switches, Safety 
Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Lamps or other electric supplies, it is 
only a matter of a few hours before 
we can place them in your hands. 

This is because our warehouses are 
always fully stocked—everything 
you may need and in large quantities 
—and with every modern facility for 
handling your business the Carter 
Electric Company pledges you 
Unfailing Service. 


Carter Electric Company 


63;Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
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Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


GearCutting Machines 


Circulars. 








Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 


Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN 














NEW YO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TUBULAR BOILERS WATER TUBE 


STEEL CASINGS — TOWERS — TANKS 


Our IMPROVED STEEL CASINGS fitted to your Boilers 
will save you from 10% to 25% in fuel. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS 


THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS 





JACKSONVILLE 










HAVANA 
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SPINNING FRAME MOTORS 
For 


Individual Drive 


The New Type “AR” Squirrel 
Cage Motor that has all the requi- 
sites for spinning frame drives. 


A motor designed particularly 
for the service with waste packed 


bearings. 


Send for latest Textile Bulletin. 


US-CHALMIERS 


| MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





What Would 125 New 


crank shafts have cost? 


A CERTAIN cotton mill, in six months’ time made 125 broken 
crankshafts as good as new with their ST ANDARD we edi ing 
than $2.00 each, 

What would 125 new crank shafts have cost them? 


apparatus, at costs of less 
| Weldinga cylinder, 2090lbs. and cylinder head 3 inches thick weld 20 
inches—for Block Coal Co., Block, Tenn. : oe oe 
Their welded crar shaft 
DON’T DISCARD YOUR BROKEN PARTS A pgp tikir yet 
OUR SERVICE SAVES TIME AND MONEY cotton mill is not fully 
There is no need of diocenting brok- of a 1200 5 ~ ee 2 for the Brook- W Idi d " . 
en machines an machine parts— S d d C M h 
there is no need of shutting — tan ar e ni. - utting acnine 
waiting an indefinite length o! me We not only supply the machine XyKe and supplies, but we send ex 
gp path be —- h nt perts to your mill and teach your mechanics he use it. 
any mi now through experi- 
ence that should a imochine break- STANDARD ‘SERVICE 
own occur, it cas vet ‘ 5 means that if you have a breakdown too large for your 
hy ed by calling on experts are always ready to come to you qui kly 
; matter how small or large the ‘ma- Write today for catalog and price list 


s are giving as good or perhaps even 
than new ones, and just goes to prove that every 


equ.pped without a 


ity of Knoxville has taken antage 
of and profited by AUTOGENOUS 
Welding Service. Many of these jobs 
were extra large an 

vn mechanic, our 


We have just completed the repair 
on the crosshead and main bearing 


Fall Details Sent on request 


chine or part, AUTOGENOUS Weld- 
ing Service can save you money. 


Wire, Phone or Write 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING CO. 


Acetylene and Cutting In All Motats. 
903-5 No. estes ie Junction Central and Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines and Supplies. 
Main Office, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gretna, La. Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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CONSTRUCTION 


American Roofing & Paint Co., Inc. 
Dealers in 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, STAINS, 
ROOFING, ROOFING MATERIALS 


Roofing Contractors 22 Painting Contractors 
Office, 246 Decatur St. P. O. Box 1065 
Atlanta, Ga. 








“and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have 
been solving water problems sat- 
isfactorily for 25 years for textile 
mi 8s. 

















™ WIRE RAILINGS 
F: Hittin BPE WINDOW GUARDS 
(3 in wal [= WIRE CLOTH 
at es i Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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| FUEL & POWER SUPPLIES 














BRYAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


58 Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Electric Light, Power, Telephone and Bell Wiring for 
Residences, Stores and Factories. Estimates Furnished. 


REWINDING FOR MOTORS, GENERATORS 
All kinds of new and used Electrical Machinery 
bought, sold and exchanged, 


All Kinds of Electrical Work—Motors Rented. 
Telephone your wants. Local and Long Distance, Ivy 1788-1790. 


Coal is Now Moving 


Piuce your order now for our KENTUCKY VELVET LUMP 


and there will be warmth and good cheer in your home. 


Ask some coal expert about this analysis. 


Volatile matter -38°' Moisture 
_ Carbon { Sulphur 


“6 oe 230 3B. FE. VU.%s 
We handle the Empire, one of the best mines in Alabama. 


Also steam and mine run coal from Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Truitt Coal and Iron Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















dvertising con- 
the 


Manufacturer's time 


serves 


by acquainting him 
with a service or 
product at his leisure 
long before the 
need for such 


arises. 
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The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 


Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 

The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness, and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 


The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, 
laces and converting, are furnished in all 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 


Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
sively through our General Sales Offices: 
225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 

30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peel naw Peso 
s to 80s Single an y Combed Peeler 
Right Twist. 30’s to 50’s Single and Ply H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: 
TV stes. Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 
Boston 
20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES‘ Philadelphia 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. Chicago 


“ARLINGTON COTTON MIL! LSS 
ae TON YARNS 
GASTONIA NC 


a 


Weimar Bros. | ' Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
- _ A ” $pool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Unde - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. “makheadSpecialty of Binding \ and Narrow fabrics—<= wear and other Trades. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 


MANUFACTURERS OF = 


| HUGHES FAWCETT 
WOODWARD, BALDWN & 60, IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 
DRY GOODS For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 
TURKEY RED YARNS 


Commission Merchants For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 
NS Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 





View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers and 
Mercerizers of High Grade 
Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assired of a standard pro- 


duct 


‘“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 


J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER | 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 


TheAmerican AuditCo. 


. W. > C. A., Pres, Telephone Ivy 869 
4 M. RICE, * © Tree. Pres, a Address 
zz, F. CATERENTE, "Secy. & Treas. it, New York 

NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg 

OHICAGO—Marquette Building. 

BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 

BALTI ae So Bldg. 

WASHINGTON 0.—-Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS Maison Blanche, 

ape | VA.—American National Bank Building. 

LONDO E. C—50 Gresham St., Bank. 

MILWAUKEE Loon & Trust Bldg. 

SOCORANTON—County Bank Bldg. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President 


CARVER- BEAVER YARN CO. 


Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices or 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 








LS 
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My ‘From the Cottou to the Kuitter” 
pry Uf, FO gee ca A i 


AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 








CHE JL ARGINIQUE 


Guidance, Custody and 
Care of Investments 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
through its Bond Department, supplies to its 
friends complete information on all investment 
securities. 
; : Services of experienced men are available t 
" tel McAI Pp are available to 
(Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin) guide in properly balancing and adapting in- 
Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Streets vestments to suit particular needs. 

NEW YORK CITY The large volume of investments handled 
through us insures close quotations and efficient 

N 2 

SITUATED IN CENTRE OF SHOPPII G brokerage service. We are in a position to give 
DISTRICT—Adjacent to Theatre Section impartial counsel on investment matters. 


Entrance from Hotel to New York Subway and Securities may be left in our care for collec- 
Hudson Tubes affording direct communication tion of coupons and owners will be advised as 
with the Pennsylvania and Grand Central Sta- to income tax certificates. announcement of 
tions, also general Post Office and Railroad Sta- H “rights.” conversion privileges and exchange 
tions at Jersey City. for new forms. 


The Restaurants offer a truly M-Alpin Service— 


with Club Breakfasts, Special Luncl.eons and National Bank of Commerce 


Dinners, also a la Carte Service—Al! at mod- 


erate prices. in New York 


600 ROOMS |] Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Sixty Million Dollars 
PLEASANT ROOMS F0M $2.50 UP. 




















FRANK E. JAGO—Resident Manager 











WANTED 


Second hand looms suitable for weav- 
ng me 0 or No. 1 Duck. State make 
price and where they can be seen. 


piretoan Box 43, Care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED 


Superintendent of Dyeing, one 
familiar with Vat, Sulphur, Di- 
rect, Developed Colors. Write 
fully Age, Experience, etc. 


Address 


Box 44, care of COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








Salesman Wanted 


Salesman acquainted with buyers 


and who can obtain orders for sa’es 
and order books, can make favorable 
commission arrangements with leading 
Chicago concern in this line, Chicago 
Sales Book Co., 337 W. Madison §t., 


Chicago, 


THE ROBERTS LOOSE 
END PREVENTER 
FOR WARPERS 


No mill can afford to do without 
this attachment. Small cost with 
best results. For further partic- 


ulars write to 


Roberts & Graddick Co., 
P. O. Box 194 Winder, Georgia. 


STENCILS 222°" 


RUBBER STAMPS, NOTAF APS NOTARIAL 


MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS- | 
ALSO BRUSHES, INK, MARKING POTS.| 


ATLANTA RUBBER ER STAMP STENCIL WORKS 


OFFICE 5 LUCKIE S WORKS 









eae charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


COTTON 





RATES: 
DISPLAYED. | 

‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 


otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


‘*Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 





word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 


| **Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
ner word per insertion. Minimum 


(When repliesare to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 


box address, ) 

















} FOR SALE 


Nine thousand spindle cotton mill, 
with hydro electric plant, and forty- 
two hundred acres improved land, lo- 
cated at Speigner. near Montgomery, 
Alabama. For particulars address 


STATE BOARD OF CONTROL 
& ECONOMY 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Y SHIPPERS COTTON MILLS. 
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New and Second Hand| 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 
BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 





Quality Picker Sticks 


i Made exactly to patterns of 
tough, straight-grained, Ken- 
tucky Hill Hickory—sand finish. 


Send sample and let us quote. 


Bush Brothers & Company 
Louisville, Ky. 








IAL"CORPORATION SEALS § 


ee TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO. 
60x 85% GENRTEW TEMS ATLAN TA GA. | 1061 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 





WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 








MANUFACTURED BY 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


"1° UR FROM THE GIGANTIC 


OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 


COTTON DRY AND FINISHING HOUSE center of outlet and flanged on opposite side. 
EQUIPMENT Outlet and flange bolted to beaded cylinder 


: we : head. Rotates at 6 R.P.M. Vat is 14%” wide, 
30 COTTON DRYERS. Maker, Sargent’s Sons Cor- 69” long, 2’9” high. 
poration. No. 24 six section 8 cotton dryers. ; 


Overall dimensions, 99 4” long, 155” wide, WRINGERS. 
7°10” high. Constructed throughout of metal 
angles and plates. Equipped with Model “M” 70 42” Centrifugal Wringers. Maker, American 


self feeder which feeds direct onto 4x‘t mesh, 
No, .092 gauge wire cloth endless belt or apron plete with 42” perforated steel basket shell, 
which extends entire length of dryer. Heat- with steel top, basket 22%” inside depth, %%” 
ing coils located at one side of dryer, 112” steel. Bottom of basket composed of steel 
pipe, to give 15,556 sq. ft. of heating surface. plate riveted to cast iron center, spindle plate, 
Hot air drawn through belt by 33” exhaust with valve opening. Steel spindle is bolted to 
fans. All fans mounted on tube shafts with plate with three tap bolts. Spindle is connect- 
double ball bearings. Equipped throughout ed at top to a special brake and clutch, which 
with automatic sprinkler system. is supported on 10”, 1 25 Ib. and 10” channels. 


P —— se eel Aeri Ge ge ee Also a ys” shaft and flexible couplings directly 

30 MIXING PICKERS. Maker, Sargent ~ Sons connected to a 40 H.P. motor, which drives the 
Corporation. Cylindrical type, 48” Mixing wringer. The curb is made of %” steel, 50” 
Jiek ~ KR ww zn ad . “ro 5 : 1 iy ‘ ‘ 2 5 9 « 
Pickers. 15 right hand, 15 left hand. Feed inside diameter, 2'6” deep, with cast iron bot- 
apron, heavy leather belt, with maple slats. tom 12” deep 
Equipped with single pair fluted feed rolls, , ; 
3%” diameter. Feed roll bearings held by 18 Sets, 36” belt-driven Centrifugal Wringers. 
springs to insure proper tension. Main cylin- Maker, American Tool & Machine Co. Each 
der built up on heavy cast iron spiders, mount- set arranged in batteries of three. Supporting 
pod whi shaft. ” frames of cast iron, braced with steel rods; 
ylinder provided with 6 heavy steel bars on curb, bottom and top of cast iron; basket of 
lugs bolted to spider. Tight and loose driving perforated steel plates. Each wringer is 
pulleys 12” x 6”. Speed 800 to 1.000 R.P.M. equipped with clutch and driving pulley. 
Capacity 600 to 800 Ibs. per hour. Horsepower 
required, 4 to 8, according to material handled. EXTRACTOR. 


30 COTTON WASHERS. Maker, Sargent’s Sons 
Corporation. 48” Special cotton washers or 
rinsers. Right hand and left hand. Complete 
with cast iron frame, pans, squeeze rolls, kick- 
er and conveyor. 


30 FEEDERS. Maker, Sargent’s Sons Corporation. 
48” Model “M” feeders for Sargent Dryers. 


Tool & Machine Company, Boston, Mass. Com- 


1 48” Overdriven Extractor. Maker, American 
Laundry Machinery Co. Basket made with 
shell of heavy galvanized boiler steel, perfo- 
rated, and riveted to brass ring at top and at 
bottom to heavily galvanized casting, which 
fits around spindle shaft. Basket reinforced 
by cast iron bands. Outer curb of cast iron 

US! § with detachable top or rim supported from 

10 CONCENTRATORS. Maker, Noble & Wood Co. frame tripod. Outer curb and inner basket 
Right hand and left hand cylinder washers swing free from base on tripod. Base cast in 
with octagon cylinder, diameter 44” length one piece, mounted on rubber bearings. Fitted 
42”, Cylinder heads gulf cypress. Buckets 1” with tool steel spindle shaft, driving pulleys, 
native pine. Cast iron outlet with wide dis- upper and lower bearings, brake and counter- 
charge openings. Steel shaft passes through shaft. 


In addition? there is available at Old Hickory, power equipment, pumps, engines, machinery pipe, 
tanks and supplies. The following bulletins covering these items have been prepared and will be sent on 
request. 


Bulletin No. 5, New and Used Belting. 

Bulletin No. 7, Steel and Wood Tanks. 

Bulletin No. 8, Boilers, Engines, Motors, ete. 

Bulletin No. 9, Miscellaneous Equipment. 

Bulletin No. 10, Pumps of All Kinds. 

Bulletin No. 11, Blowers and Exhaust Fans. 

Bulletin No. 12, Industrial Railway Equipment. 

Bulletin No. 13, Hardware and Supplies. 

Bulletin No. 14, Chemical Ware and Technical Machinery. 


It is suggested that purchasing agents or plant superintendents be sent to Old Hickory to look over 
the supply of surplus materials and equipment, and inspect the articles in which they may be interested 
Old Hickory is 12 miles from Nashville, Tenn, and can be reached by interurban cars or by automobile 
jitney busses, which run at frequent intervals. There are good hotel accommodations at Old Hickory, and 
it is advised that interested parties spend several days looking over the immense stocks at this place. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 


~ 





Acetylene Gas. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 
Standard Gas Products Oo. 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus). 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants). 


Air Washers. 
Bayley Mfg. Co 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus) 


Albone. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 


Aniline Colors. 
(See Dystuffs and Chemicals). 


Anti-Chlornie. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Aprons-Rub. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo 


Architects and Engineers. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo. 
Robert & Oo. 

Spiker & Lose. 
Sirrine, J. E. 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
(See Coal Handling Machinery) 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing) 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


Auto Trueks. 
(See Trucks—Auto). 


Automatic 
ture). 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 


Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments). 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Whitin Mch. Works. 


Automatic Guider (Electrie). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 


Backwashers. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., OC. G. 


Automatic Scales. 
(See Scales). 


Ball Bearings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Skayef Ball Pearine Co 
Pransmission Ball Bearing Co 


U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co 


Ball Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Box Strapping & Buckles) 


Bale and Box Ties. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Oo. 
Famous Mfg. Co. 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Controllers (Tempera- 


Baling Presses. 
(See Presses). 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Oo. 
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Bands. 
(See Tapes). 


Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Banks. 
Atlanta National Bank. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
National Rank of Commerce In 
New York. 
National Shawmut Bank. 
Textile Banking Co. 


Barrels—-Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Bath Cabinet—Shower. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & fn 
gineering ; 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Batteries (Elec.). 
(See Storage Batteries). 


Beams. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walraven Co 


Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Co 


Beam Heads. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walraven Co. 


Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery). 


Bearings. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 


Belting. 
American Supply Co 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Walraven Oo. 
Williams & Sons, T. B. 

Belting—Chain Link. 
L.ink-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission) 


Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belt Dressing. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Oo., I. B 


Belt Fasteners. 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacing. 
Fabreeka Belting Co 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Walraven Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


Bench Drawers. 


Lupton’s Sons, Co, David 


Bench Legs (Pressed Steel). 
Lupton’s Sons, Co., David. 

Benches (Park and Playground). 
(See Playground Equipment). 

Bleacheries. : 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 

ishers). 

Bleaching Kiers. 

Butterworth & Sons Oo., 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
e. 


H. W. 
Heenan! Drying Mchry. Co. 


Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Machinery). 
Bleaching, Finishing and Sizing 
Materials. 
(See Finishing Materials). 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Baylev Mfg. Co 
Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Boards—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins, 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfe. Co. 
Shambow Shnufttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Bobbin Heads. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Boilers. : ? 
International Engineering Works, 


nc, 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Oo 


Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Schofield’s Co.. J. 8. 
Toomey. Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
American Water Softener Co 
Norwood Fngineering Co. 
Permntit Oo. 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 


Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crane Oo. : 
International Engineering Co. 
Tunkenheimer Co 
Nashville Industrial Corp 


Boiler Grates and Stokers. 
(See Grates and Stokers) 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
(See Banding Straps & Buckles) 


Boxes—Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hichtower Box & Tank Co. 
Tane & Rros.. W. T. 
Standard Fihre Co. 
Walke Box Co. 


Boxes—Packing. 
(See Packing Boxes). 


Boxes (Steel). 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 


Braid. 
(See Tapes). 


Broke Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo 


Brazing. 
(See Welding). 


Brokers—Cotton. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers). 


Brokers—Stock. 
(See Stocks and Bonds). 


Brooms, 
.(See Brushes. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Atlanta Brush Oo. 
Harris Broom Oo. 
Southern Brush & Broom Oo. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Brushes—Commutafor. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Buckets and Pails—Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Oo. 
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Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties). 


Building Contractors. 
(See Contractors). 


Building Material. 


American Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Barrett Co., The. 

Birmingham Slag Co. 

Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Dowman, Geo. 

Dufur & Oo. 

Lockwood. Green & Oo, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 


Bungalows. 
(See Houses—Ready Built). 


Burr Pickers. 


Sargent’s Sons, 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings, 


Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Oo. 


Cabinets. 
(See Lockers). 


Calenders, 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 


Calender Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calling System—Inter-Telephone. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


Cans—Roving. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks). 


Carbonizing Machines. 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry Oo. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons & Oo., O. G. 

is Finishing Machinery Oo.. 
h 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Carding Machinery and Supplies. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Win. Oo. 
Smit}: & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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WRITE US No-Waste 


es SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


other 
Glass Hard and Smooth as Silk 
Mill Receptacles. 


Waste Baskets Sizes Ry : 4 Styles 


Taper Baskets 9”-10"-11”-12”-14”-18" 
Oval Cans diameters (= See so llishea 
Elliptical Cans and _ =o Steel 
— or 


Rolled Fibre 


- | Top Rims “ 
NO ia q | Rings Hard Fibre 


- . ae BEADED MILL BARRELS 
seams, joints, La ee securely 
. 4 x | t ‘ Plain Fibre 
or a 3 4 } 0 ; 
y = Hard Fibre and 
Shells. NEW PATTERN 
Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 


up to 45” high 


Rivets. 


x 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. ae er 


Somerville, Massachusetts Doffing Cars 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
600 ROOMS - 600BATHS 
tine 
Old Colony Club Detroit Automobile Club 
Detroit Transportation Club 








Where service is prompt 





‘‘willing’’ and intelligent 


CINCINNATI 


700 Rooms 700 BatHs 700 SERvipors | til aus <= 





y 


MOoDERATE TARIFFS 100 at $2.50 Single — $4.50 Double, per Day 
150 “ $300 “ —$5.00 “  « “ 
Write for Booklet on Cincinnati ne ao e are : 
i i ov Do. i ee 
and The — Sinton. We will 50 with Twin Beds. $5.00 to $7.00 
also send Mail Order price list 100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double 


of the Famous Hotel Sinton Louis 


XVI Candies. 








2 Floors Agents Sample Rooms, $5 per Day 


Table d'Hote Dinner $1.00-$1.50 
Business Men’s Lunch 75c 


HOTEL SINTON Msnseeme""* CINCINNATI HOTEL TULLER 


John L. Horgan 
CAFETERIA A. McKENDRICK, Mgr. GRILLE 





Oarpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Precter & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 


The. 


Garrier Aprens. 
(See Aprens). 

Oarrier System. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
Dowman, George 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oe. 


Cases— Wooden. 
(See Boxes). 

Casement Window Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 


Castings. 
Oressen-Morris Oo. 
Lombard Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials). 


Oement Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Cement and Brick Ooating. 
Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., E. I. 
Wadsworth Howland & Oo., Inc. 


Central Station (Electric). 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


Centrifugals. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link). 


Ohain—Block, Bicycle, Auto, En- 


gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 
Morse Ohain Oo. 


Chairs and Stools. 


Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
rineering > 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co. 


Chemicals. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Ghlorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 


Cleaning Machine—Blower. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


Olocks—Hank, Ete. 
(See Counters). 


Clocks—Watchman. 
Chicago Watchman Clock Co 


Closets— Water. 
(See Toilets). 


Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 


Cloth Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 
Cloth Reels. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp, 


Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Oo. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 


Oloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Cloth Testers. 
Scott & Oo., Henry L. 


Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders). 


Clutches—Friction. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Oarlyle-Johnson Machine Oo. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 

Wood's Sons ie ee 


Clutch Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 


Truitt Coal & Iron Oo. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Coal & Ash Handling Machienery. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants). 


Cocks. 
(See Valves). 


Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—Mill). 


Comb Aprons, 
(See Aprons). 
Commission Merchants & Dealers. 


(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants). 


Compressors—Air. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Concrete Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 


Conduits, 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 


Connectors—Frankel Solderless. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Consulting Engineers. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 


Contractors and Engineers—Build- 
ing. 
Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co. J, E. 
Spiker & Lose. 
Tufts Co., Arthur. 


Contractors—Electrical. 
(See Electrical Engineers. 


Contractors—Painting. 
American Roofing & Paint Oo. 


Contractors (Roofing.) 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 


Controlling Instruments—Tempera- 
ture. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulatoi Oo. 


Conveyors—Belt. 
(See Belt Conveyors). 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Supply Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Walraven Co. 


Conveyors—Portable. 
Dowman, George 


Coolers, 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Coolers—Water. 
(See Water Coolers). 


Cooling and Conditioning Machines. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 


Cooling Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 

Cotton Yarn and Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm, Co. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Turner, J. Spencer 
Weimar Bros. 

Woodward Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Merchants and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 

Cotton Mills. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co 
Boger & Crawford. 
Gray Mfg. Oo. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Barber-Colman Oo. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 
Boston Machine Works Oo. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Cocker Mach. & Foundry Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Oo. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullongh. 
Lestreshire Spool & Mfg, Co 
Manufacturers Machine Co 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Slaughter Mchry. Oo., G. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Stafford & Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Terrell Machine Oo. 
Textile Fininshing Machinery Co 
Textile Specialt~ Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
Universal Winding Oo 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo 


Cotton Storage. 
(See Storage). 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Mannfacturers). 


renee. Hank, Pick, 
tc. 
Boston Machine Works. 
Slaughter, G. G. 


Counters—Restaurant. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 


Coupling—Shaft. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


Covers—Rollers. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Cranes. 

(See Hoists). 


Crayons. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutters—Cloth. 
(See Cloth Cutters). 


Cypress Lumber. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 


Cutters—Thread. 
(See Thread Cutters). 


Delivery Cases. 
(See Boxes—Packing). 


Desks (Factory). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Dial Scales. 
(See Scales). 


Dies—Steel. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Directory (Textile Mill), 
Davison’s Textile Blue Book. 


Discs—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 


Disinfectants. 
Barrett Co., The 
Sanitas Oo. 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Docks and Warehouses. 
American Dock & Pouch Term- 
inals. 


Doffing Boxes—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Doffing Cars. 
(See Oars). 

Door Closers and Checks. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
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Doors & Elevator Enclosures 
Dowman, George. 


Door Hangers, 
Dowman, George. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Doors—Steel. : 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Draft Gauges. 
(See Gauges—Draft). 


Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Drills—Electric. 
(See Electric Machimery). 


Drinking Fountains. ? 
(See Fountains—Drinking) 


Drop Wires. 
Greist Mfg. Oo. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 


Drying Apparatus. 
Povley Mfg. Co. 


Drying Forms—Hosiery. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 

Drying Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Oo 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery (Oo 

The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dust Collectors. : 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 


tems). 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 
American Yarn & Processing Co 
3oger & Crawford. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing ané. 
Printing Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchry. Oo 

Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 

East Jersey Pe Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo 

Manufacturers Machine Oo. 

Permutit Oo. ‘ 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oo 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oe 
The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dyeing Machines (Package and 
Spool.) 
Franklin Process Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oe 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Oo., Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & So., 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Ford Oo., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Lewis, John D. 
Metz & Oo., H. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
National Aniline & Chemical Oo. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. _ 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 
Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co., Inc., L. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Surpass Chemical Oo. 3 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Wolf & Oo., Jacques. 


Elastic Stockings. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co 
Perryman-Burson Co. 
Electric Conduit & Fittings. 
Brvan Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
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‘‘Cotton Mill Machinery 


Calculations’’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these 
E reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations 
necessary to be made on any cotton mill ma- 
chinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on 
the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 
diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents 
and not in a fancy cover, we have put these 
two volumes out in a strong, serviceable pa- 
per binding. You con secure them free in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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WHO INHABITS YOUR MILL? 


Men and women—the symbol of honest labor 
Machinery—the powerful instrument of production | 
Raw material, the silent mass of unconverted wealth | 
and | 
Germs, pests, moths, and other parasites that waste the | 
raw material, retard the work of machines and affect 
the health of men and women. 

You need the workers, the machines and the raw mate- | 
rial but vou do not need the carriers of disease and 
waste 


Get Them Out of Your Mill! 


hyt GUARANTEED 
se DISINFECTANTS 


The SANITAS oval stands for scientific sanitation 
SANITAS Coal Tar Disinfectants are measured by the | 
standard of carbolic acid—and their strength is guaran- 
teed, SANITAS Coal Tar Disinfectants are deadly ene- 
mies to germs, pests, moths and all parasites, 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Our free manual on disinfectants, and our standard price | 
list will interest vou. Send for them toda) 
If you are unable to get SANITAS products 
at your dealer’s, write us direct. 











THE SANITAS COMPANY Inc. Te 


33 KEAP STREE OOKLYN, N.Y 









UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


York and Colgate Sts., Jersey City,|N. J. 


i] Our New Products: 


| DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
| DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
| DIRECT BLUE 2 B CONG. 

| DIRECT BLUE 3 B CONC. 


DIRECT BROWN G. C. CONC. 
ALL -SHADES OF NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES : ' 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazelhurst, Miss. 


























































Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
See Motors and Generawrs) 


Electric Pans. 
(See Fans—Electric) 


Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps). 


Electric Lamp Guards. 
Bryan Electric Co ; 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Electrical Engineers and Contrac 


tors. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 


Electrical Machinery and Supplies 
Allis-Uhbaimers Mfg. Uo. 
Zayley Mfg. “9 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 
Bryan Electric Uo. 
Carter Electric Co. ‘ 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Slaughter Mabry. Co., G. G. 

he. 


Walraven Co., : 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Blectric Tractors and Trucks. 
(See Tractors & Trucks—Elec) . 


Blevaters—Portable. 
Collina, J. D. 


Elevators. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Emergency Supplies for First Aid 
Rooms. . 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co 
Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint). 
Engineers—MIUIL 
(See Architects). 
es—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Engines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Lomberd Iron Works & Supply 


Oo. : 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Oo., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 

Engine Room Appliances and Sup- 
plies. 
Crane Oo. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Slaughter Mchry. Oo., G. G. 


Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Oo. 


Exporters—Cotton. 
(See Brokers). 
Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 


Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Pans—Electric. 

Bayley Mfg. Co 

Bryan Electric Oo. 

Carter Electric Oo. 


General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust. : 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems). 
Pasteners—Belt. 


(See Belt Fasteners). 

Feed Water Purifiers. : 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri 

fication). 

Felting Machinery. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 

Fence—Steel and Iron. 

Oyclone Fence 

Fibre Products. , 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Oo. 

Pillets (Calender and Doffer, Strip- 
pers, Burnishing and Emery.) 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Films (Motion Picture). 
Bromber~ Attractions. Arthur C 
Federated Films of Atlanta, 
Savini Films, Inc.. R. M. 
Southern States Film Co. 

Pilters—Water. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Oo 
Permutit Oo. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

Filters—Oil Removal. 

Norwood Engineering Oo. 
Permutit Oo. 


Pilters—Sand. 
Permutit Co. 
Pinishing. 
(See Dyers, 
ishers). 


Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Electric Smelting & Alluminum 

Co. 

Ford Co., J. B. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Oo. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Rock Glen Salt Oo. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 


Bleachers and Fin- 


Ine. 


Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Southern Distributing Co. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 

Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Oo. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Fire Doors and Hardware. 
Dowman, George. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire). 


Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint). 


First Aid Room Equipment and 
Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Flexible Couplings. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Flood Lights—Electric. 
General Electric Oo. 


Flooring—Hardwood. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Oo. 


Floor Scrubbing Machine. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Oo 


Floor Scrubbing Powders. 
India Alkali Works. 


Floor Sweeps. 
See Brushes. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Plyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pounders. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works 


Fountains—Drinking. 
Crane Oo. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering , 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Friction Clutches. 
(See Clutches—Friction). 


Fuel. 
(See Coal). 


Fuses. 
(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies). 


Garage Doors and Door Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Garnett Machines. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 


Gas Engines. 
(See Engines—Gas). 
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Gaskets, 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gauge—Oil. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gauges—Water. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gears—Silent. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Ohain Oo. 

Gear Cutting and Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Whitin Machine Oo., 

Gear Pullers. 

General Electric Co. 


D. E 


Generators—Electric. 
(See Motors and Generators) 


Glassware and Dishes. 
(See Dishes). 


Governors—Pump. 
General Electric Co. 


Grates—Boiler. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mech. Oo. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo 
Grates—Mechanical. 
(See Stokers). 


Grease. 

(See Lubricants). 
Grease Cups. 

(See Lubricators). 
Grindstones. 

Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 


Grinders—Card. Cylinder, 
Napper and Garnet. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery) 

Guards—Electric Lamp. 

Bryan Electric Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Guides—Thread. 

Palmer OCo., I. E. 


Guider (Cloth-Electric.) 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 


Gums, 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials). 

Hangers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers). 


Hardware (Building.) 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Oo. 
Sanymetal Products Ce. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Greist Mfg. Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Heads—Bobbin and Spool. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 


Heaters. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 


Boll, 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


(See Ventilating Apparatus). 
Heddles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Heddle Frames. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo 


Hoists. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Oo. 
Link-Belt OCompanv. 
Morse Chain Oo. 


Walraven Co. 
Hose—Fire. 
Collins, J. D. 


Walraven Co. 
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Hosiery Dyeing Machinery. 


Cocker Mach. & Fadry. 
Franklin Process Co. ieee 


Hosiery Forms, 
(See Drying Forms) 


Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Hospital Equipment and Supplix 
Estes Surgical Supply Co 
Perryman-Burson Co 


Hotels, 
Hotel Martinique. 
Hotel Sinton. 
Hotel Tuller. 


Humidifying apparatus. 

American Moisteni - 

Paviev Miz. Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Humidity Indicating Ins 
Powers Repuinter Oo. a 


Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic) 


Hydro Extractors. 
(See Extractors). 


Ice Machines, 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 


Indicating and Recording Instry 
ments and Thermometers, 
General Electric Oo. 

Powers Regulator Co. 


Indigo. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) . 


Industrial Sites. 
Nashville Industrial 


Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Insulation—Vulcanized Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dufur & Oo. 
—e Iron Works & Supply 
0. 


Corp. 


Jack Spools. 
(See Spools). 


Jacquards, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wke. 


Jute Bagging Machine. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 


Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles). 


Kettles—Soda. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Ce. 


Kiers. 
(See Bleacher Kiers). 


Enit Goods Specialties. 
Knit Goods Specialty Oo. 


Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Oloth Oommissiom 
Merchants and Dealers). 


Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Cloth). 


Knitting Machinery and Supplics 
Brinton Co., H. 
Cumiskey Co., Edw. F. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Markem Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Trumy Bros. Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Knitting Machine Power Attach- 
ment. 
Cumiskey Co., Edw. F. 


Laboratory Instruments and Ther- 
mometers. 
Estes Surgical Supply Oo. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Lacing—Belt. 
(See Belt Lacing). 
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Quality Products 
Built this Big Plant 


This is the largest plant devoted t he manu 
facture of loom harness and ane tg in America. 
No business could have attained this size un 
less the quality of the product manufactured 
was the best. 


Emmons Quality in Loom Harness and Reeds 
has retained every old customer and gained new 
customers year after year. This quality com- 
bined with Honest Dealing and Fair Prices has 
meant complete satisfaction to our customers. 


Our catalog gladly sent on request. Write for 
it. 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds « 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


MATL, HARNESS for Cotton Duck, including Tire Duck, EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, «¢ lepth up to 24 inches, for . ‘Ee 
W sablane Sei “acai anil ache LAWRENC E, MASS. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Si'k ane 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and “Leice Reeds SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL PICKERS 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks. 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles The Largest \ianu facturers of Loom 
We make a specialty of equipping Harnesses for the ; 

Draw:ng-In Machines, Harness and keeds in imerica 


EFMMON LOOM HARNESS 
AND REEDS 


SELL AT A LARGER PROFIT Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
By converting your Hand Knitting Machine Hangers, Belting Public Works. 


into real money makers, with Packing Lacing to. Prices 
e ’ DOE en 
The Cumiskey Power Attachment 


which gives you Greater Production and Larger Profits Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
at Smaller Costs. An attachment that is a great Pro- Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 
ducer, simple and quickly changed to different pat- Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 


terns without extra cost. The fact that one Mill has for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 
ordered 20 speaks for itself and may we not expect 


you to be interested in this money and labor saver? Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 
We Specialize in Making Needle Beds. 


Prices and References on Application. LOMBARD ba erie Boiler 
M orks, an u ly Sto 
Edward F. Cumiskey Co. , pply Store 


128 Ferry Street, Milwaukee, Wis. qs AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER [f CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES- 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


When it comes to Galvanized Shingles, use 


Cortright Hand Dipped. They are first 
DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS formed of prime roofing tin, and then coated 


LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS Ge, PATalely in a zinc bath, receiving a 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS FB: > « heavy coating on both sides. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS mM. CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO, 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. = 
LEHIGHAVE. AT 4TH.ST. 
a+. ct PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 


FILTER 





Lamps—lIncandescent and Are, 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. | 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 


Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Eléc. & Mfg. Oo 


Lamp Guards—Key Locking. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
Cooper Hewitt Eléctric Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 


Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Latches (Fire Exit Self-Releasing.) 
Vennegut Hardware Ose. 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mach'y Oo. 


Fletcher Worke. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Lavatories. 
Crane Oo. — : 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Oo. 
Vogel Oo., Jos. A. 


Leather Belting. 
(See Belting). 


Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co. 
Williams & Sons, I 


Lights—Flood. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Linen Yarns. : 
(See Yarns—Linen). 


Link Belting. : 
(See Beltmg—Link) 


Linters. 
(See Waste Dealers). 


Liquid Chlorine. 
{See Chlorine). 


Loaders—Wagon and Truck. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 


Locks and Latches. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oe. 


Lockers—Metal. 


Collins, J. D. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


ood Extract. 
~— Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


oms. 
inn & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Ubhlinger. 
Stafford Oe. 


Loom Attachments—Antomatic. 
Draper Corporation. 


Loom Harness. 
(See Harness). 


Lubricants. 
D-A Lubricant Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 
Swan & Finch Oo. 
Texas 


Lubricators. 
Lidseen 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
N. Y. & N. J. Labricant Co. 


Lug Straps. 
(See an 
Lumber. 
Southern Oypress Mfg. Asse. 
Lunch Room Equipment. 
(See Restaurant). 
Machine Tools. 
(See Tools). 
Machinists. 
Oresson-Morris Ce. 
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Marking Machines. 
Markem Machine Co. 

Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 

Mercerized Yarns. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers). 

Mercerizers. 

Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe 

Metal Ceilings, Etc. 

Dowman, Geo. A. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Metals—Perforated. 

(See Screens and Sieves). 

Metal Workers—Sheet. 
ee Iron Works & Supply 


Meters—Filow, Air, Electric 
Steam, x 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 
Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 
Mill Villages. 
(See Villages). 
Mill Supplies—Miscellaneous. 
(See Supplies—wMill). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint). 
Monorail Conveying Systems. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Mops. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Harris Broom Co. 
Southern Brush & Broom Co, 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co 
Motion Pictures 
(See Films,) 
Motors and Generators—Electric, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Oarter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Walraven Co., * 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Motor Power attachments for Knit- 
ting Machines. 
Cumiskey Co., Edw. F. 
Musica) Instruments & Supplies. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Needle Beds. 
Cumiskey Co,, Edw. F 
Moving Picture Mch. & Supplies. 
(See Theatre Equipment). 
Nappers. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Napper Clothing. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Office Partitions. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Oils. 
D-A Lubricant Co ’ 
Johnson & Co., Ine., Oliver. 
Texas Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Oils—Finishing. 
(See Finishing 
terials). 
Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants). 
Oil Cans, 
Lidseen 
Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators). 
Oil Paper. 
Rradlevw Mfe. Oo., A. J. 
Oiling Devices. 
(See Lubricators). 
Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 
Ete. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhead Carriers. 
Dowman. George. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Gas, 


and Sizing Ma- 


0 


xygeon, 
Oommercial Acetylene Sugely Oc. 
Standard Gas Products ’ 


Packing Boxes & Cases—Wooden. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
National Asso. of Box Mfgrs. 
Walke Box Oo., Inc. 

Packings, 

Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 
Paint. 


American Roofing & Paint Co. 

Barrett Co., The. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 

Johnson & Oo., Inc., Oliver. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Oo., Ine. 
Painting Contractors. 


(See Contractors.) 
Panel Boards. 

(See Switchboards). 
Paper. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Partitions (Office and Toilet). 

Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Perforated Metal. 

(See Screens and Sieves). 
Partitions—Steel. 


Dowman, Geo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Peroxides. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Ohemical 


David 


Piano & Players. 
Piano Co. 
Pickers—Curled Hair. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Cable 


Pickers—Leather. | 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Oo. 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Pullough, Am. Ma- 
chine " 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pinions. 


Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
General Electric Co. 


Pipe and Pipe Fittings. 
Orane Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Walraven Co. 


Pipe Threading and Cutting Ma- 
chines. 


Walraven Co., The. 


Playground Apparatus Equipment. 

Crane Oo. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering . 

— Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Jo. 

Taylor. Halsey W. 

Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Pneumatic Machinery & Tools. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


Portable Conveyors. 
(See Conveyor.) 


Power (Electric.) 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


Power Transmission. 
Aldrich Mach. Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Oo 
Columbus Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co, 
Fafnir Bearing Oo. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 
Manufacturing Equipment & Bn- 

gineering Oo. 
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Morse Chain Co. 

Skayef Ba!l Bearing Co. 
Slaughter Mohry. Co., @. @. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Oo. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B. 


Pressed Steel 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Presses, 


American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 

Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 

Economy Baler Co. 

Famous Mfg. w 

Galland-Henning Mfg. Oo. 

Phila Drying Mch. Oo. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

*— Finishing Machinery Co., 
e. 


Printing. 
Byrd Printing Co. 
Dowman Wilkins Printing Oo. 
Richards Printing Co., J. B. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 
Pulleys. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Walraven Oo., The. 

Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B. 
Pulley Covering. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Pumps. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Oo., Ine. 

‘loomey, Frank. 

Walraven Oo. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Qo., 

The. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Qo. 
Pump Valves. 

(See Valve Discs). 


Quill Cleaning Machines, 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Receptacles—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 
Recording Instruments. 
Boston Machine Works. 


General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Reels, 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Reflectors—Lamp. 
(See Lamp Reflectors). 
Regulators—Liquid Level. 
General Electric Co. 
Regulators—Pressure. 
General Electric Co. 
Regulators—Temperature. 
(See Temperature Oontrollers). 
Reinforcing Slag. 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 
Repairing—Electrical. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Repairing—Textile Machinery, Ete. 
Autogenous Welding Oo. : 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oe. 
Standard Gas Products Oe. 
Restaurant Equipment. 
Sanymetal Products Oe. 


Rib Top Cutters. 


General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Oe. 
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ESTES SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. 


16 N. FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
Be prepared for an accident, let us equip you for a first 
aid room. Textile First Aid, Cabinets. 

Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Hospital Supplies, Elastic 
Stockings, Trusses, Crutches and Abdominal Belts. 
WHOLESALE DRUGS. 

Write, wire or phone us. 

Long Distance Phones, Ivy 1700 and Ivy 1701. 

We are in position to send an expert to furnish estimate 
en equipments. 
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STRONG SMOOTH ELASTIC 
QUICK DURABLE CHEAP 


GUARANTEED in ALL KINDS and SIZES 
of BELTS and over ALL SIZE PULLEYS 









COLUMBIA NOVELTY MFG.Co. St.Louis. U.S.A. 


ABETTER LACING FOR LESS MONEY 































Babson Says Coal Prices Will Be Higher 


Even though coal prices may be higher during the next 
six months—a prediction of Roger Babson—you can reduce 
vour fuel bills by installing the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 


System. 
teen eee a ao. fuel saving with the ae Soarinee 
MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. _all standard types & sizes 


Department C EAFNIR Double Ball 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Beasitt g Hanger Boxes. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Coarad Patent Licensee 
New Britain, Conn. 
NEW YORK, OETROIT CLEVELAND 


“BACK — TO -BOILER—-SYSTEM” 

















Schofield Patent Automatic 


Opener and Duster 
For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and BARBER-COL MAN COMPANY 


kindred fibrous substances. 


BXC 


TRADE MARK 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, Main Office and Factory 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Rockford, Ill. 


Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


L Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
ooms, etc. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 





EBL 


P-R-I-N-T-I-N-G 


THAT’S OUR BUSINESS 











from stock 


Order them 


Puupton 


ESTMWENT VALUE] 


INV 
wt PHILADELPHIA 


STEEL SHELVING 


and Factory Equipment 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 





SPECIAL RULED and PRINTED FORMS 
LOOSE-LEAF SHEETS and BINDERS 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS FURNISHED PROMPTLY 


J. B. RICHARDS PRINTING CO. 


83-A Walton St. Atlanta, Ga. 


 ———— 
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Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 











Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings). 




















Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings). 























Rolls—Calender. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. ; 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


























Rolls—Rubber Covered. 


Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. Ww. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 




















Bolls—Steel. — 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. ; 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 



































Roofing. 3 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Cortrigut Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George. 
‘ Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Walraven 



































Roof and Cement Coating. 


American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Johnson & Co. Inc., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 






































Bope—Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 



































Roving Machinery. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Goods. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 





















































Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc) 

















Balt. 
Rock Glen Salt Co. 























Sanitary Products. 

Crane Co. 

Estes Surgical Supply Co. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 

Perryman-Burson Oo. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Sanitas " 

Taylor. Halsey W. 

Twentieth Century Brass Mfg 
Co. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Sash-Window—Steel. 
Dowman, Geo. : 
Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 
Scale Preventer—Boiler. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication). 
Screens (Moving Picture). 


Monarch Theatre Supply Co 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co 









































































































































Screens and Sieves—Perforated. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Scouring Machinery. 
(See Washers (Cloth) 


Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Oo. 


Scrubbing and Washing Powders. 
India Alkali Works 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


Second Hand Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Toomey, Frank, Ine. 
Walraven Co. 


Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 















































































































































Shades—Electric Lamp. 
(See Reflectors). 


Shafting and Hangers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Fafnir Bearing Co 
Link-Belt Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co 


Walraven Co., The 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 
Shears. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D. 
VDowman, George 
Hyatt Koller Bearing Co. 
Lupwn's Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 


Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Rooting Co. 


VuUWiNal, Wourge 


Shingles— Wood. 
Southern Uypress Mfg. Asso. 


Shipping Koom Machinery and 
Supplies, 
Atianuta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mig. OCo., A. Jd. 
Collins, J. WU. 
Viamond State Fibre Co. 
Hightower Box & ‘lank Co. 
Laue & Bro., W. T. 
Standard fibre Co. 
Signode System, inc. 
Walraven Uo., The. 
Walke Box Uo., Inc. 


Shower Baths and Cabinets. 


Crane Co. 
Sanymetal Product sCo. 


Shuttles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation, 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Southern Bending Oo. 

Walraven Uo. 


Sick Room Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 


Sites for Factories. (See Indus- 
trial Sites. 


Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Size Kettles. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
— Finishing Machinery Co., 
he. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials). 


Skewers. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Skylights—Rolled Steel. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton's Sous Vo., David. 


Slag for Concrete. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Pickens Slasher Hood Co,, R. VU. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 

The. 


Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher). 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co 


Sliding Partition Hardware. 
Dowman, George. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Product sCo. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 
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Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Soap—Textile. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Ciba Co., Ine. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. T 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co 

India Alkali Co. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 


Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Stearns, Wm. Tavlor 

United Chemical Products Corp 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Soda (Textile, Soda Ash and Boil- 
ing.) 
Klipstein & Co.. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 

Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Ine., L. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners). 


Solderless Connectors—Frankel. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Solvents. 
(See Finishing). 
Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinners. 
Amer, Yarn & Processing Co. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Fimt Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H,. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commn. Oo. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Co., H. & B. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
en Textile Banding Oo., 
ne. 
Barber Mfg. Qo. 
Knit Goods Specialty Co. 


Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spooler Tensioning Device. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Spools and Skewers. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp'n 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.). 
Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 
Spur Cap Shells. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
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Stamps, 
chines, 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Work: 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


Stencils and Stencil Ms; 


Starch and Gums, 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials). 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam). 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam). 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam). 
Steel Shelving, Doors, Window 
Partition, Etc ) 
Dowman, George. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Stencils and Stencil Papers, 

(See Stamps and Stencils). 

Stencil Brushes. 

— Marking Pots and Brush 
es). 

Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Sticks (Picker). 

See Picker Sticks. 

Stop Motion, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Ine. 
Textile Specialty Co. 

Whitin Mch. Wks. 

Wildman Mfg. Oo. 

Stokers. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


Storage Warehouse. 


American Dock & Pouch Term- 
inals. 


Storage Racks, 
(See Shelving). 


Straps—Lug. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties or Band 
Strapping). 


Street Lighting Fixtures, 
Cutter Works, George. 


Supplies—General Mill. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Slaughter Machinery Co., @. G. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Oo. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Surgical Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Oo, 


Switches—Knife-Elec. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Switchboards—Panel, 
Cutter Co., George. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Tables, Chairs, Etc. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering 


Tallow. 
(See Finishing Materials). 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
0 


40. 

Permutit Oo. 

National Asso. of Box Mfgrs. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oe. 
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COTTON 
STORAGE 


Why not carry your surplus cotton in New York? 

Service guaranteed by 40 years’ experience—Security and 
Protection Combined—all employees bonded. 

All warehouses protected by sprinklers. 

2,500,000 cu. ft. additional storage area now building 

The only Dock and Warehouse Terminals in City of New 
York having direct all-rail connection with trunk lines inde- 
pendent of float or lighter system. 
Storage in transit facilities. 
The only cotton fumigating plant in New York City located 
premises. 
All stores licensed by New York Cotton Exchange. 

Write for current rates, 


American Dock & Pouch Terminals 
17 State Street, New York 





on 

















Band and Orchestra Instruments 
ANY industrial 


M are organizing 


factories 
connection 


plants and 
sands in 


with their Community Welfare Work, 
knowing that excellent results can be ob- 
tained, 


The cost of outfitting a band is not great, 
and we will gladly send prices on single 
instruments or on a complete outfit. 


Few cities, regardless of size, enjoy 
a musical merchandising service such 


as this yvreat store provices. 


ae ee 
Piano Company 


House 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Largest Southern Music 
82-84 N. BROAD 








AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Volume production and modern and up-to-date 
equipment mean efficiency and lower costs. 


Whatever the printing you require—time cards, 
time sheets, rate sheets, letterheads, bill heads, 
special forms or attractive booklets, blank books, 
etc.—we solicit your business with the knowledge 
that the satisfaction you secure will make you 
one of our regular customers. 


Special attention paid to out-of-town work, 


Dowman-Wilkins Printing Co. 


107-109 Luckie Street Atlanta, Ga. 











ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE G 
T EST for high or low 
he alma 
uty 5 

Sty st par mabiapetee jn 
ot onges WRITE NOW for valuable 
Belt Lacing Power Tranmisaion” 
oh = acing me STEEL 

: iL, co. 
OFat Earth 4619 indians Street 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
135 Finsbury Pavement 
London, E. C., England 


“GOOD PRI | 
| 














“Barber’’ 


Assures Your 
Satisfaction 


It’s hard to talk quality in 
spinning tape—it’s a product that 
is almost a staple—many manu- 
facturers believing there is no 
difference between one make and 
another and no amount of argu- 
ment will change their opinion. 





























But regardless of the fact that 
‘*Barber’’ tapes contain just the prop 
er weight and construction to insure 
long life and smooth, steady operation, 










there is a certain satisfaction in buy 
ing from Barber that is shown in the 
healthy growth of our business year 







after year. We believe it’s due to the 
‘*knowing how’’ that we put into our 
product—a knowledge that is the ex 
perience of years dating back to the 
first tape drive put on a spinning frame. 
Then also, remember that we are 
spinning tape specialists and that 
‘*Barber’’ tapes set the standard 

















‘*Barber’’ tapes are carried in an 
extensive stock for all kinds of textile 
machiuery,. 










4 wire to us at our expense wil 
bring you service that al! our custom 
ers like. Write us for prices 


Barber Mfg. Co. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 


MASS. 
| a <<< 






























~ SPINNING & 
TWISTING TAPES | 







Tapes and Braids. 


American Textile Banding Oo.. 


Cc. 
Barbee, wie specialty Oo. 
Weimar Brothers. 

Tape Looms—Ootton. 
Betas, & Ublinger 
Tapes—Spinning and Twisting. 
Barber Mis. specialty Oo. 


Tape Making Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 


Telephones—Calling System. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


Temperature Controllers. 


rier Eng. Corp. 
pei Electric Co. 


Parks-Oramer . 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 


Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. 5 


Tenter Frame Guider (Electric). 


Blake Electric Mtg. Oo. 


Tension Service for Spoolers. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


Textile Machinery. ; 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery). 


Theatre Equipment. 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 
Southern Theatre 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation. 


Thread Guides. 
Foster Machine ©... 
Palmer Co., The I. 


Time Clocks. 
(See Clocks.) 


Tiering Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 


Ties—Baling. 
(See Bale Ties). 


Toilets. 


Crane Oo. ; 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 


ineering 4 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 
Vogel Oo., Jos. A. 


Toilet Partitions. ; 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Tool Cabinets—Steel. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Tool Stands—Steel. 
Lupten’s Sons Co., David 


Tools—All Kinds. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Top Flats Reclothed. 
Coward Bros. Mfg. Oo. 


Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 


Tractors—Electric, Industrial 
Collins, J. D. 
Transmission— Power. 


(See Power Transmission Ma- 


chinery). 
Traps—Eeturn Steam. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Trucks—Anto. 
White Co. 


Trucks, Baskets, Etc., Oanvas. 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 


Equipment Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Trucks—Electric—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 


Trucks—Hand and Elevating. 
Collins, J. D. 


Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 


Diamond State Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Trusses and Abdominal Belts. 


Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Tubes—Cloth, 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Turbines (Hydraulic). 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 


Turbines—Steam, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery and Supplies. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 

Draper Corporation 
Howard & Bullough. 

Knit Goods Specialty Oo 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Urinai. 


Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Unions—Bronze, 


Crane Oo. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Vacuum Pans. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 


Valves—Angle, Globe, Cross, Blow- 


off. Check, Gate, 
etc.). 

Crane Co 
Tonkenheimer Co 


Walraven Co. 


Pop-Safety, 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Crane Co. 
Tunkenheimer Co. 
Walraven Oo. 


Varnishes, 


American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Rarrett Oo. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Oo.. Ino. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 


Bay'ey Mfg. Co. 

Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Carrier Eng. Oorp. 
General Electric Oo. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons Oo.. 0. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Vises and Benches, 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oe. 


Village Architects and Designers. 


Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Robert & Co. 

Sirrine, J. E. 

Spiker & Lose. 


& Mfg. Co. 


Village Houses. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built). 


Wagon and Car Unloaders. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 
Warehouses and Terminals. 


American Dock & Pouch Term- 
inals. 


Warehouse—Portable. 
(See Buildings). 


Warehouse Door Hardware. 


(See Doors and Hardware) 
Warp Compressing Machine Co. 


Warp Drawing Machine. 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Wash Basins. 
(See Lavatories). 


Washers—Cloth. 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Oo. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Washers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Washing Powders (Floor). 
India Alkali Works. 


Waste Bins—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 


Howard & Rullougch. 
Saco-Lowell Shons. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Watchman Clocks. 
(See Clocks—Watchman). 


Water Coolers—Fountain. 


Crane Oo. 

Mannfactnrine Equipment & En- 
eineerine Ca 

Miles Refrigerating Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfe. Oo 

Southern Tee Machine Co 

Tavior Haleev W. 

Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Water Columns. 
Tunkenheimer Co. 


Water Softeners & Purifiers 
American Water Softener Co 
Norwood Fogineering Co. 
Permntit Oo. 

Scaife & Sone Co.. Wm. B 

Water Supvly Svstem. 

Svdnor Pump & Well Co., Ine 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Rntterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Tertile Finishing Machinery Oo., 

6. 

Weaving. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers). 

Welding Apparatus—Electric Arc. 
General Electrie Co. 
Westinrhouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 

Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Oxy-Acetylene. 

Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 

Welding—Job, 

Autocenonus Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 

Welfare Architects. 

(See Village Architects). 
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Welfare Equipment. 
American Laundry Mchry, Co. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Crane 
Cutter Works, George. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 

gineering Co. 

Perryman-Burson Co. 
Sanitas Co. 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co, ° 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Twentieth Century Brass Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Well Drilling. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Oo., Inc. 


Wheels—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Wheel Puller. 
General Electric Oo. 


Whistles—Steam. 


Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Whizzers. 
East 
Tolhurst 


Winders. 


Firsching, J. A. 

Howard & Bullough, Americas 
Machine Oo. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 

Universal Winding Oo. 


Window Frames & Sash—Steel. 


Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Jersey Pipe 
Mch. Wks. 


Window Sash—Steel. 


Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Wires—Drop. 
(See Drop Wires). 


Wiring Conduits and Fittings. 
See Electric Oonduits. 


Wiring—Elecrical. 
(See Electrical Contractors). 


Wood. 
{See Lumber). 


Wood Boxes. 
(See Packing Oases.) 


Wood Preserver, 
American Roofing & Paint Co, 
Barrett Oo. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oe., Inc. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys). 


Woodworkers’ Benches and Vises. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Oo. 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ino. 
Sargent’s Sons OCorp., 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers. 
American Yarn & Processing Oe. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Ootton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 

Boger & Crawford. 

Flint Mfg. Co. 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Oomm. Ge. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 
Weimar Bros. 


Yarn Dealers & Comm, Merchants. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Olot 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers). 


Yarn Dyers. 
(See Dyers). 


Yarn Testers, 
Scott & Ce., Henry L. 
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PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC TEXTILE WINDING MACHINES 
versal motor. 


» JEESONA), 


An Atlanta Office 


in charge of 
Winthrop S. Warren 


has been opened at 


machin . 
and folder on request 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 





| 612 FO Beet) ee CHICAGO, ILL. 1121 Candler Building 
SNA iil as 
= Please Let Us Quote You = pene oot 
= Price on = Box 523, i i N. C. 
= when in the Market 2 
= = BOSTON, U.S.A. 
= ROCK GLEN SALT CO. & PROVIDENCE AL NEW YORK | cHanlorTE Nc 
=. ROCK GLEN, N. Y. 2 
ail lie 


LA 


Spiker & Lose 
ENGINEERS 


Reports, estimates, appraisals, plans, 
supervision and consultation on all 
classes of reinforced concrete, steel and 
timber structures. Specialty — mills, 
warehouses, industrial and hydro-elec- 
tric developments. 


519-20 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GEORGE DOWMAN 


200 NATIONAL CITY BUILDING, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
We Are Prepared To Furnish 


FirE Doors AND WINDOWS OF ALL TYPES 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 

OVERHEAD CARRIER SYSTEMS 
SKYLIGHTS, VENTILATORS 

METAL SHINGLES AND CEILING 

ToImLeT PARTITIONS—METAL STAIRS 


Contracts Taken for Complete Installations 


ANI eR RA (Uy DALING PRESSES 
ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
EVRY MA aU he Le ye 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr (] ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


COTTON aspicosder ys -weiecx OF 
COTTON WASTE 
COTTON SEED HULLS 
RAGS, PAPER, ETC 


ANTA,GA 


“FAMOUS” “CHAMPION” 


 Gaiing ” PRESSa0 


FOR Atl PURPOSES 


EXCELSIOR 


LOVINGOOD CO, AT 140 MAIN STREET EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


295 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 





SCRAP METALS 
WOOD SHAVINGS 
SAW DUST 


CURLED HAIR ETC. 
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& Pouct 


Roofing 


Scrubbir 1ipment 


Processing 


s, Inc. 
Mills 
& Co 


Cotton 
Hoffman 

Is, Ine 
Brush Co 
National Bar 

Rubber Stamp 
Works 

Welding 


Barbe 
Barber 


Barrett ¢ 


Mfg. 


& 

Mfg. Co 
& Crawford 
Serymser Co, 
Bosson & Lane > its 
s3oston Machine Works Co 
sradley Mfg. Co A. J 


Co., H. 
x Attractions 





& Gale Co 
Machine 


Engineering Cor 


johnson 


Ele tric Co. 
er Yarn ¢ 


Mfg, Co 
Machine & Found 
a See 
s Novelty Mfg. Co 
il Acetylene 
Hewitt Electric 
Corn Products Refining Co 


Metal 


Cooper 
Cortright Roofing Co 
Crane Co. 

Cresson-Morris Co 

Loom 


< ton & Knowles 


rks 


Edward F 
Machry 


George 


Cumiskey 
Curtis Pneumatic 
Cutter Works 


Cyclone Fence Co 


Lubricant 


D-A 
Davis, Roger W 
Diamond State Fibre 
Dowman, George 
Dowman-Wilkins Pr 
Draper Corporation 
Dufur & Co 


Du Pont de Nemours 


East Jersey 


Pipe Co 
Eclipse Textile Devices 
Baler Co 


Smelting & 


Economy 

Electric 
Co 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 


Emmons Loom Harness Co 


Ernst & Ernst 


Estes Surgical Supp'y Co 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Fafnir Bearing Co 
Famous Mfg. Co, 


Fawcett, Hughes 


Federated Films of Atlanta 
Firsching Co., J. A 
Flexible Steel 
Fietcher Works 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, H. 
Ford Co,, J. B 


Foundation Co 


Lacing C 


The 


Franklin Process Co 


Aircraft 
Galland-Henning 
Mfg. Co 
Electric Co. ... 
Machine Works 
Railway & 


Galladet Corp’n 
Mfg. Co 
Garland 
General 
General 
Georgia 
Grassel Chemical Co 
Mfg, Co 

Mfg. Co 


Gray 
Greist 


Harris Broom Co 

Hemphill Mfg. Co : 
Hightower Box & Tank Co 
Hatel Martinique 
Hotel Sinton 
Hotel Tuller 
Howard Br 
Howard & 
Hunter Mfg 
Huntington & 
Hvatt 


Comm 
Guerry, 


Roller Bearing ( 


Works 


Eng’g 


India Alkali 


International Works 


Johnson & Co,, Oliver 


14 Jordan Mfe. Co. 


Power Co. 


. 289 Kali 


23 


Mfg. Co. 


Keever Starch Co 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach 


Co 
Klipstein & Co. 


Lane & Bros., alee 5 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg 
Lewis, John D 
Lidseen 

Link-Belt Co 

Greene & 
Works 


Crayon Co 


Lockwood, 
Lombard Iron 
Lowe'l 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Lupton’s Sons Co 


Machine Co. 


Equipment 


Manufacturers 
Manufacturing 
Engineering Co 

Markem Machine Co 2 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Merrow Machine Co 
Metz Co., H. A 

Miles Refrigerating Co 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co 


Morse Chain Co oe 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp.. 
Myrt'e Mills, Ine 


Nashville Industrial Corpora- 
tion 
National Ar 
Nationa! 


Manufacturers 


iline & Chemical Co. 


Association of 
National Bank of Commerce 
New York : 
National Shawmut Bank 
New York & N. J. Lub. Co. 
Newport Chemical Co 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Palmer Co., I. 
Parks-Cramer 
Mills, 


Jos, T 


Parkdale 
Pearson, 
Permutit Co 
Perryman-Burson 

Drying Machry. C 
Slasher Hood Co. 


Phi'a 
Pickens 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Ine 


Reliance Machine Works 

Richards-Wileox Mfg, Co 

Richards Printing Co., 

Robert & Co. 

Rock Glen Salt Co. 

Roessler & Hass ‘acher 
cal Co. 

Ross-Gould Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B 

Rundle-Spence Mfg 


Chemi- 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


Sandoz Chemical Co 
Sanitas Co, 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C 
Films, Inc., R. M. 
& Sons, Wm, B 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield Sons Co., J. S 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
Schofield Co., Wm 

& Williams 
Shutt'e Co 

A. dé 


Savini 
Scaife 


Scott 
Shambow 
Showalter Co., 
Sirrine, J, E 
Ball 

Machinery Co., G. 
Machine C 


Sons, Inc, L 


Skayef 3earing Co 
Slaughter 
Smith & 


Sonneborn 


Furbush 


Southern Bending Co. 
7) 
& Broom Co., 


Asso 


Southern Brush 
Southern Cypress Mfg. 
Distributing Co. 
Ice Machine Co. 
Spindle & Flyer Oo.. 
Southern States Film Co 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co... 
Mfg, C 


Southern 
Southern 
Southern 


Southwestern Broom 
Spiker & 

Stafford Co. ...6.0-.% 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Standard Gas Products 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor 
Steel Heddle Mfg, Co, 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Lose 


Surpass Chemical Co 
Swan & Finch 


Sydnor Pump 


& Well 


Taylor Co., Haisey W. 
Terrell Machine Co 
Texas Co, 

Janking Co. 
Specialty Co. 
Mehry. 
Works 
Ine. 
Bearing 


Textile 
Textile 
Finishing 
Machine 
Frank 
Ball 
& Iron Co. 
Machine Co, 
Arthur 
Century 


Textile 
Tolhurst 
Toomey 
Transmission 
Truitt Coal 
Trump Bros 
lufts Co., 

Wks.270 


Twentieth Brass 


United 
Universal 
U. 8S. Ball 


Chemical Products Co..‘ 
Winding Co. ‘ 


Bearing Co 


Vermont 
Vogel Co., 
Vonnegut 


Spool & Bobbin 
gos. A. 
Hardware Co. 


Wadsworth, Howland & 
Ine. CEE OO RE Ee 
Walke Box Co., 
Walraven Co., 
Walsh & Weidner 
Want Ads 
Warren Soap 
Weimar 
Westinghouse 
Co. é 
White Co. 
Whitinsville 


3ros. 


Electric & 


e Spinning Ring Co 264 
Whitin Machine Works ..... 12 
Whiton Machine Co., D. .276 
Wildman Mfg. Co 

Williams & Sons, I. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 

Wood's Sons Co., T 

Woodward Baldwin 
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ARABOL SIZING TALLOW { 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. We (ae = 
absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. In addition to ; 
this it will prevent any sticking of yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 
yarn to open perfectly at the lease. On light pick goods it can be used alone, however 
we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 































TRADE MASK 


Rec, © S Pas. Crs. 


To be used on either white or colored goods. 


a Arabol Manufacturing Company 
— 100 William Street, New York City 


Ree. OG Par, On 








t= G6 Ps. Orn al 




















(arrier Fngineering Grporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE, NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


Our container see includes 100 AIR CONDITIONING 


and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, (Manufactured Weather) 
and Tank Cars. 





HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
ho od a Se 1. WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
| PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making ‘‘Every 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. ay 
Main olfice 18East 41% Street NewYork. Chicago office 1i So. La Salle St. CARRIER EQUIPMENT 
i 














Sie, Gullins | | LOWELL CRAYONS 


STORAGE AND Meet the requirements of any cotton, 




























INDOOR ae rorsted mill 

TRANSPORTATION woolen or worste ill. 
EQUIPMENT . 

926 Grant Building, May we send samples ? 15 Colors and White 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Equip vi : 

Bauipment tht, vil re Lowell Crayon Company 

handling expenses. Tier- 

ing Machines, Electric Original Manufacturers 


and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 


and Power Conveyors of LOWELL, MASS., c). S. A. 


all kinds, 


Catalogs and full informa- Trade Mark on every box 
tion furnished upon request 


_“HURRICANE-DYEING, DRYING 4NoF |NISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


“HURRICANE” 






Automatic 
Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 
For yarns of all kinds. Produces materials of 
the finest quality. No yellowing of Bleached 
yarns, nor dimming of colors. Low steam and 
power consumption. Automatic oper: ition cuts 





labor costs. 
Leaves yarns in excellent condition. 
Send for Catalog YD-3 


THE PHILADELPHIA ‘DRYING MACHINERY CO. | 


__MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. asove WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS ' NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Your Inquiries Solicited for 


MACHINERY 


of All Kinds and Types for Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying 
Mercerizing and Finishing 


Piece Goods and Warps 
eee ; 

Our Specialties Are: 
Upright and Horizontal Dryers, Warp Mercerizing Machines, Singers, 
Kiers, Washers, Squeezers, Scutchers, Dye Jiggs, Mangles, Calenders, 
Tenters, Color and Size Kettles, Warp Dyeing Machinery, Elastic Web 
and Narrow fabric Finishing Machinery, and Calender Rolls of Cotton 
Husk, Paper and Patent Combination Stock. 


WARP MERCERIZING 
MACHINE 


ADDRESS ENQUIRIES DEPT. P. 
PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR COMPLETE PLANTS AND SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
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eCace 


Christmas this year will be especially 


J a joyous to all men whose labors and 
i S| _ property are protected by Cyclone 
~~ Fence. To this happy throng, the good 
will, cheer and peacefulness of the 

Christmas season are constant joys. 


With minds set at rest through the 
protection afforded their property, the 
users of Cyclone Fence can herald with 
full acclaim the universal greeting: ““On 
Earth Peace, Good Will toward Men.’’ 


Cyclone Fence 


PRYUPERTY DROTECTION Pays 


(ea 


LOOK For THe RE*TO9 


UCC0CC=;}0—0€0€6€€60) 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois 


Factories: Waukegan, Illinois : Cleveland, Ohio : Fort Worth, Texas 
BRANCH OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CMW 


— on remapeas NE : 


AT Lisi FIBIGIGIBIE Jt 
Le ou Muu id imumtial = Z | hal | — oe jj 


LAY 
YI. 
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A completely equipped, central analytical laboratory 
where chemical control work on experimental and 
plant processes is carried out. 


An Addition of Two and One 


ANALYSIS We have added to the range of Du Pont Dyestuffs 
1 enn dhe tala he into two level-dyeing acid colors and one bright, direct dye. 


is “accurate chemical analysis to the 


bac  petisiieniforn eesti. 

Waker 10 te Mie theme tae Pontacyl Fast Yellow Y also has good fastness 
essfully synth , s of highl . ° . e 

— Fo to light. It will find a large use in the dyeing 
Without it, the crude, finished dyes of fancy mode shades in combination with other 

would be very unsatisfactory. First 7 

and last, dyestuffs need most careful acid dyes. 


analysis. 
Ie icfihe rudder t0 all chemical Pontacyl Sulphon Violet R in addition, has 
guagrels good fastness to light, washing, acids and alkalies. It 
Examine Du Pont Dyestuffs and ‘ ‘i : 
convient: sonal il. their canedllonte should find application as a self-shade, or in combi- 


ee ee nation to produce navy, plum and prune shades. 
Pontamine Brown CG is further a dyestuff of 
excellent solubility and has good fastness to light. It 


dyes mixed fibres uniformly. 
Let a trial convince you of their value. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte. N. C. 





